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THE  HOME  MISSIONS  RALLY. 

A  GREAT  AND  MEMORABLE 
OCCASION. 

Oh  God,  beneath  Thy  guiding  hand, 

Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea  ; 

And  when  they  trod  the  wintry  strand. 

With  prayer  and  psalm  they  worshipped  Thee. 

And  here  Thy  name,  O  God  of  love, 

Their  children’s  children  shall  adore, 

Till  these  eternal  hills  remove. 

And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  outpour  of 
people,  no  such  public  demonstration  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Home  Missions  has  before  been  made 
in  the  history  of  our  country  as  took  plaoe  in 
New  York  on  Tuesday  evening  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Home  Missions  Committee  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  The  great  audi¬ 
torium  of  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  holding  four 
thousand  persons,  was  thronged  with  an  as¬ 
semblage  quite  as  notable  for  quality  as  for 
numbers.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  laid 
aside  the  heavy  cares  of  his  great  office  and 
took  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  out  of 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  Church’s  transcend¬ 
ent  cause  and  his  desire  to  bear  public  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  interest  in  it.  The  speakers  of 
the  evening,  like  the  President  himself,  were 
all  men  well  known  to  the  public,  eminent 
in  their  line  of  things,  and  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  great  gathering. 

In  order  not  to  involve  the  Board  in  any  ex¬ 
pense,  the  double  tiers  of  boxes  were  sold  to 


members  of  several  of  the  churches  and  their 
families.  To  make  the  audience  as  repre¬ 
sentative  as  possible,  the  entire  fioor  of  the 
hall  and  the  first  gallery  were  reserved  for  the 
leading  lay-officers  of  the  churches  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  their  families, 
about  fourteen  hundred  seats  being  reserved 
on  this  basis.  The  capacious  stage  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Boards,  and  guests 
of  the  evening.  The  great  upper  gallery  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  like  all  other 
portions  of  the  house,  was  densely  thronged 
by  interested  listeners.  The  presence  of  such 
an  audience  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
claim  that  the  cause  of  Christian  evangeliza¬ 
tion  is  in  any  wise  losing  its  bold  on  the  com¬ 
munity. 

This  great  assemblage,  however,  was  scarcely 
more  than  representative  of  the  far  greater 
throng  who  could  not  be  accommodated.  The 
Committee  received  more  than  15,000  applica¬ 
tions  for  seats,  and,  of  course,  there  were 
many  thousands  in  hearty  sympathy  who,  for 
various  reasons,  were  unheard  from.  To  ac¬ 
commodate  in  some  measure  this  multitude 
of  the  disappointed,  an  overfiow  meeting  was 
arranged  at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  few  doors  distant  from  Carnegie  Hall,  where 
the  three  speakers  of  the  evening  might  re¬ 
peat  if  required,  substantially  the  addresses 
they  gave  in  the  principal  meeting. 

A  voluntary  having  been  given  on  the  great 
organ  by  H.  £.  Parkhurst,  President  Cleve¬ 
land  was  introduced  in  a  few  felicitous  words 
by  Dr.  John  Hall.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
President’s  address,  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Wm.  C.  Roberts,  and  the  Scriptures  read  by 
Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  Moderator  of  Presbytery. 
The  hymn,  “O  God  beneath  Thy  guiding 
hand,”  followed,  sung  grandly  by  the  vast  au¬ 
dience.  The  several  speakers  were  then 
heard,  "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name” 
following  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Talmage,  and 
“My  cour^try,  ’tis  of  thee,”  following  the  con¬ 
cluding  speech  of  Booker  Washington.  Dr. 
D.  J.  McMillan  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  offering  followed  Dr.  Thompson’s 
speech.  Its  amount  was  not  ascertained  at 
the  hour  of  going  to  press. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND. 

I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  this  conference 
and  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of 
testifying  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

My  interest  in  this  subject  and  my  familiar¬ 
ity  with  home  missionary  efforts  are  not  newly 
acquired.  They  early  came  to  me  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  Christian  Presbyterian  home, 
and  were  stimulated  by  a  father’s  faithful 
labors  in  the  cause. 

My  early  impressions  are  not,  however,  the 
only  basis  of  the  testimony  I  give  to  night  in 
favor  of  Home  Missions.  As  your  fellow -citi¬ 
zen,  interested,  I  hope,  in  all  things  that 
deepen  the  religious  sentiment  of  our  people 
and  enlarge  Christian  infiuenoe,  I  fully  real¬ 
ize  the  transcendent  importance  of  this 
agency  in  its  operation  upon  the  hearts  of 
men  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The 
long  roster  of  those  who  have  been  led  into 
the  way  of  righteousness  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  our  Home  Missions  are  rich  tro¬ 
phies  of  successful  endeavor. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  your  fellow-citizen,  but 
as  the  Chief  Executive  officer  of  your  Govern¬ 
ment  that  I  desire  to  speak,  for  I  am  entirely 
certain  that  I  serve  well  our  entire  people, 
whose  servant  I  am,  when  I  here  testify  to 
the  benefit  our  country  has  received  through 
home  missionary  effort,  and  when  I  join  you 
in  an  attempt  to  extend  and  strengthen  that 
effort. 

No  one  charged  with  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  necessarily  weigh  upon  your 
Chief  Executive  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  religious  teaching  and  Chris¬ 
tian  endeavor  in  the  newly  settled  portions  of 
our  vast  domain.  It  is  there  where  hot  and 
stubborn  warfare  between  the  forces  of  good 
and  evil  is  constantly  invited.  In  these  days 
the  van -guard  of  occupation  in  a  new  settle¬ 
ment  is  never  without  its  vicious  and  crim¬ 
inal  element.  Gambling  houses  and  dram¬ 
shops  are  frequently  among  the  first  estab¬ 
lishments  in  a  new  community.  It  must  also 
be  confessed  that  removal  from  old  homes  and 
associations  to  a  new  and  more  primitive 
home,  has  a  tendency  among  honest  and  re¬ 
spectable  settlers  to  smother  scruples  and  to 
breed  toleration  of  evil  and  indifference  to 
Christianizing  and  elevating  agencies.  These 
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oonditioDB,  if  unchecked  and  nncorrected,  fix 
upon  the  new  community  by  their  growth  and 
expanaion  a  character  and  disposition  which, 
while  dangerous  to  peace  and  order  in  the 
early  stages  of  settlement,  develop  into  badly 
regulated  municipalities,  corrupt  and  unsafe 
territories,  and  undesirable  States.  These  are 
serious  considerations  in  a  country  where  the 
people,  good  or  bad,  are  its  rulers,  because  the 
conditions  to  which  I  have  referred  would 
certainly  menace,  within  a  circle  constantly 
enlarging,  the  shfety  and  welfare  of  the  entire 
body  politic,  if  we  could  not  hope  that 
churches  and  religious  teaching  would  from 
the  first  be  on  the  ground  to  oppose  the  evil 
infiuences  that  are  apt  to  pervade  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  organised  communities. 

These  churches  and  this  religious  teaching 
were  never  more  needed  than  now  on  our  dis¬ 
tant  frontiers,  where  the  process  of  forming 
new  States  is  going  on  so  rapidly,  and  where 
newcomers  who  are  to  be  the  citisens  of  new 
States  are  so  rapidly  gathering  together. 

For  these  instrumentalities  at  the  outposts 
of  our  population,  so  vitally  important  in  the 
view  of  Christian  men,  as  well  as  patriotic 
citisens,  we  must  depend  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  on  home  missionary  exertion.  How  can 
we  excuse  ourselves  if  we  permit  this  exer¬ 
tion  to  languish  for  the  lack  of  proper  sup¬ 
port. 

If  we  turn  from  the  objects  of  home  mis¬ 
sionary  labor  to  the  situation  of  those  actually 
toiling  in  distant  fields,  for  Qod  and  humanity 
and  a  purer,  better  citisenship,  our  sympathy 
with  their  work  must  be  further  quickened 
and  our  sense  of  duty  to  them  and  their 
cause  actively  stimulated.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  who  have  left  home  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  friends  under  the  direction  of  or¬ 
ganized  Mission  Boards  to  teach  Christianity 
in  sparsely  settled  sections,  and  to  oragnize 
churches  where  none  exist,  enduring  discom¬ 
fort,  hardship,  poverty,  and  danger  for  the 
sake  of  a  cause  to  which,  in  a  very  comforta¬ 
ble  and  inexpensive  way,  we  profess  to  he 
attached.  These  are  our  soldiers  at  the  front, 
fighting  our  battles;  and  we  who  stay  at 
home  cannot  escape  the  duty  of  providing  for 
them  and  reinforcing  them  in  every  way  if 
we  are  to  continue  them  in  our  service. 

Our  hearts  have  recently  been  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  de¬ 
voted  men  and  women  who  have  gone  from 
among  us  to  preach  and  teach  Christianity  in 
a  foreign  land.  Our  sympathy  with  them 
and  those  with  whom  they  labor  and  suffer  is 
made  more  painful  because  the  arm  of  com¬ 
plete  relief  has  not  thus  far  been  able  to  reach 
them.  Our  missionary  impulse  should  be  large 
enough  and  strong  enough  for  both. 

While  we  will  not  turn  away  from  them  nor 
allow  discouragement  to  destroy  activity  in 
their  behalf,  let  us  not  forget  the  missionaries 
in  our  own  land  who  need  our  aid,  to  whom 
we  owe  a  duty,  and  who  can  be  reached. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Christian  people 
of  our  land  estimate  at  its  real  value  the  work 
which  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  in 
charge,  and  if  they  can  be  made  to  realize  its 


extreme  importance,  the  means  to  carry  on 
and  extend  this  work  will  be  easily  forthcom¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  hope  that  such  an  unusual  interest 
may  be  aroused  in  behalf  of  the  cause  by  the 
movement  of  which  this  meeting  is  a  part,  as 
will  suggest  to  many  heretofore  indifferent, 
that  among  the  most  comforting  of  their 
poesespions  will  be  a  share  in  the  triumphs 
and  achievements  of  Home  Missions. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  SHEDDON  JACKSON, 
D.D. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow-Pretibyteriane:  The 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  blessed  memory,  once 
in  making  an  address  on  Home  Missions,  said  : 
“This  land  may  now  be  regadred  as  the  great 
battle-field  of  the  world,  the  place  where, 
probably  more  than  any  other,  the  destinies 
of  the  world  are  to  be  decided.  ” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  speaking  upon 
the  same  subject,  in  trumpet  tones  declared : 
“We  must  throw  ourselves  out  upon  Home 
Missions  as  the  first  and  sublimest  Christian 
duty  which  the  age  lays  upon  us.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beeman,  that  famous  Pres¬ 
byterian  war-horse,  said :  “I  have  been  to 
the  great  West;  I  have  seen  our  Father's 
children  there,  and  I  have  charged  my  soul 
before  Ood,  never  to  forget  them.  Better  that 
my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  or  this 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  If 
the  West  is  destroyed  for  lack  of  the  Gospel, 
while  we  have  in  our  hands  the  power  of 
averting  that  doom,  Ood  will  by- and  bye  say 
to  us:  ‘The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth 
to  thee  from  the  ground.  ’  and  it  will  be  a 
fearful  cry,  if  it  shall  go  up  to  heaven  amid 
the  convulsions  of  this  republic,  the  sacrifice 
of  our  liberties,  and  the  loss  of  our  homes.” 

These  testimonies  might  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely,  but  after  all  that  has  been  said  on 
anniversary  platforms  by  men  of  broad  views 
and  deep  feelings,  or  printed  in  society  re¬ 
ports  and  religious'papers,  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  anyone  fully  appreciates  the  extent 
and  urgency  of  the  work.  The  father  of  our 
Dr.  Cuyler  once  made  a  trip  to  Chicago. 
Upon  bis  return  home,  attempting  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  sensations,  he  became  utterly  lost 
for  suitable  language,  and  could  only  ex¬ 
claim,  "I  am  amazed  I  I  am  amazed  I”  It 
is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  grasp  the 
subject  fully,  or  for  human  speech  to  ade¬ 
quately  express  it.  “Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  bath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive”  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  of  evangelizing  this  continent.  With 
the  limitations  of  human  intellect  we  can 
grasp  but  a  small  portion  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  future. 

In  the  presence  of  this  audience  I  need  but 
refer  to  the  wonderful  resources,  development, 
and  progress  made  by  the  country  east  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains ;  I  need  but  mention  the 
marvellous  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  stretching 
from  the  Alleghenies  1,500  miles  across  to  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  ex¬ 
tending  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
a  great  empire  with  agricultural  resources 
and  fertility  equal  to  the  far  famed  valley  of 
the  Nile  or  the  land  of  Goshen  in  their  most 
prosperous  days.  I  need  but  call  your  attention 


to  that  wonderful  series  of  mountain  ranges 
extending  from  south  to  north  across  our 
whole  country,  and  from  the  Rooky  Mountains 
over  one  thousand  miles  to  the  Pacific,  con¬ 
taining  fabulous  supplies  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  gold  and  silver  beyond  the  dreams  of 
Pizarro,  Cortez,  or  any  other  Spanish  free¬ 
booter.  I  need  but  call  your  attention  to  the 
wonderful  location  of  our  country  on  the 
globe,  midway  between  the  civilizations  of 
Europe  and  the  barbarism  of  Africa  upon  the 
one  side,  and  the  Oriental  civilizations  of 
Asia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea  upon  the 
other.  1  need  but  call  to  your  remembrance 
the  wonderful  foundations  which  were  laid 
for  our  republic.  How  God  kept  this  great 
land  closed  to  the  world’s  history  until  He 
should  prepare  a  marvellous  people  to  occupy 
it ;  and  when  the  time  became  ripe  for  open¬ 
ing  it,  we  find  Him  passing  through  the  civ¬ 
ilizations  of  Europe  and  culling  out  the 
choicest  spirits,  the  most  intelligent  of  its 
people,  and  the  most  consecrated,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  government  in  this  land.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  glorious  Huguenot  fresh  [from  scenes 
of  persecution  and  death  in  hie  loved 
France ;  the  brave  old  Hollander,  sturdy  in 
hie  faith,  whom  the  power  of  papal  Europe 
could  not  crush  in  bis  own  Netherlands;  the 
English  Puritan,  the  sturdy,  psalm -singing 
Scotch  and  Scotch-lrish,  and  the  home-loving 
German — was  there  ever  in  all  the  long  list 
of  the  ages  such  a  parentage  of  any  land? 
And  upon  this  wonderful  foundation  in  later 
years  came  those  streams  of  thrifty  Scandi¬ 
navians,  and  still  later  those  swarms  of  Irish 
and  Germans  and  Huns  and  Bohemians  and 
Greeks  and  Italians— a  motley  multitude. 

Into  this  seething  mass  of  diverse  creeds 
and  customs  and  languages,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  an  early  period  threw  herself 
with  a  persistent  energy  born  of  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  her  Pauline 
and  Calvinistic  training.  She  heard  the 
divine  call  to  go  up  and  possess  the  land, 

,  and  she  poured  out  her  money  and  sent  her 
sons  and  daughters  as  an  army  of  occupation, 
and  their  success  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
world’s  history.  We  are  so  accustomed  in  our 
day  to  experience  marvellous  changes  that  this 
great  success  of  Home  Missions  in  our  land 
has  failed  to  be  fully  comprehended,  even  by 
the  people  who  are  enlisted  in  the  work. 

We  often  refer  back  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  Apostolic  times  as  something  which 
the  world  was  never  to  see  again ;  but  these 
latter  days  far  excel  the  former. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  you  and  I  are  by  no 
means  old  men ;  and  yet  when  we  were  boys, 
the  great  city  of  Chicago,  whose  fame  is  known 
in  all  lands,  had  no  existence  as  a  city.  A  small 
military  fort  and  a  few  humble  frame  houses, 
without  a  church,  in  the  marshes  at  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  all  that 
there  was  of  it.  When  you  were  putting  out 
your  shingle  in  Buffalo,  “Grover  Cleveland, 
Attorney- at-Law,”  and  I,  with  a  Home  Mission 
commission  in  my  pocket,  was  preaching  the 
Gospel  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  western  side  of  that  river  was  the  frontier  of 
Home  Mission  work,  so  that  during  our  active 
life  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
crossed  the  plains  of  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Wy¬ 
oming,  and  Montana,  and  occupied  the  great 
strip  of  cpuntry  between  the  Rockies  and  the 
Serra  Nevadas,  crossed  over  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
plains  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  that  same  area 
where  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian  roamed,  are 
now  ten  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  with 
over  two  millions  of  church  members.  When 
we  were  thus  starting  the  public  life  there  were 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  but  12  Presbyteries, 
116  ministers,  147  churches,  and  7,188  com- 
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municants  in  the  Preebjterian  Church  in  all 
that  area  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  United 
States.  But  what  do  we  see  to-day  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  Home  Missions?  Sixty- 
four  Presbyteries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
1,401  ministers,  1,839  churches,  and  126,000 
church  members.  1  regret  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  these  figures  in  your  memory, 
for  the  more  you  allow  your  mind  to  dwell 
upon  them  the  more  profoundly  you  will  be 
impressed  with  this  marvellous  growth  of  the 
Church  under  the  fostering  care  of  Home 
Missions  in  these,  our  own  days ;  it  is  like 
Niagara  Falls,  the  first  impressions  are  such 
that  the  mind  does  not  fully  grasp  or  compre 
hend  the  situation.  It  requires  time  to  adapt 
itself.  It  grows  upon  you.  And  so  will  this 
wundrous  growth  of  Home  Missions. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wondrous  prog¬ 
ress  and  enthusiasm  there  has  come  a  change. 
For  some  reason  the  Church  failed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  failed  to 
come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  (sim¬ 
ply  the  trustees  and  administrators  of  the 
Church’s  fund)  struggled  earnestly  to  keep 
the  work  in  motion,  but  struggled  in  vain. 
To  keep  the  missionaries  at  their  work  the 
Board  went  into  the  market  and  borrowed 
until  they  could  borrow  no  more.  And  when 
no  relief  came,  in  desperation,  with  sinking 
hearts,  they  had  to  call  a  halt  upon  the  home 
missionaries.  But  those  consecrated  men  and 
women  who  had  given  their  lives  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  frontier,  had  never  learned 
the  word  “halt.”  As  one  of  them  wrote  back 
to  the  Board,  they  did  not  know  how  to  retreat ; 
they  had  found  nothing  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  or  the  Catechism  to  teach 
them  how.  They  read  there  of  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  saints,  but  nothing  about  re¬ 
treating.  Many  of  them  had  long  known 
what  hardship  and  self-denial  is;  they  had 
been  schooled  in  denying  themselves  and  en¬ 
during  hardness  that  the  Gospel  might  be 
preached.  They  had  known  before  what  it 
was  to  go  hungry,  and  see  their  wives  over¬ 
worked,  and  their  children  barefoot,  and 
the  whole  family  without  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  life ;  and  now  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  they  would  do  as  they  bad  done 
before— figuratively,  tighten  up  the  belt  a 
few  holes  more  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
set  their  teeth,  keep  their  faces  to  the  foe, 
and  hold  their  ground  for  country  and  Church. 

I  was  in  Alaska  when  the  order  came  to 
close  some  of  our  mission  schools  and  send 
the  young  men  and  young  women  that  had  been 
gathered  from  the  lowest  depths  of  heathenism , 
and  that  were  forming  Christian  character  in 
our  mission  schools,  back  again  into  heathen¬ 
ism.  In  the  great  industrial  training  school  at 
Sitka,  under  Presbyterian  auspices,  fifty  young 
men  and  women  for  whose  support  in  that  insti 
tution  no  missionary  society  or  individual  was 
pledged,  were  sent  out ;  some  of  them  had  in 
former  days,  when  under  the  ban  of  witch¬ 
craft,  and  liable  as  witches  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  or  buried  or  burned  alive,  fled  for 
life,  and  found  the  Presbyterian  mission 
school  to  be  to  them  a  ‘'bouse  of  refuge,” 
and  now  they  were  denied  that  bouse  of 
refuge  and  sent  out  with  no  place  to  go  to.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  some  of  those  young 
women,  having  no  shelter  in  this  world, 
should  go  to  the  cabins  of  dissolute  white 
men?  And  that  others  were  sold  by  their 
heathen  parents  to  white  men  for  immoral 
purposes,  and  one  was  sold  to  a  Chinaman. 
Tell  it  not  to  the  world  that  a  consecrated 
Church  with  abundant  wealth,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  paltry  thousand  dollars,  allowed 
young  women  whom  they  bad,  by  their  train¬ 
ing,  brought  into  some  light  and  knowledge. 


and  some  civilization,  to  be  turned  out  to  be 
destroyed  by  wolves  in  human  form. 

In  Utah  the  storm  center  to  day  of  Home 
Missions,  where,  because  of  tbe  newly  ac¬ 
quired  State  rights  of  tbe  Mormon  Church, 
tbe  battle  is  waging  fiercer  than  ever,  there, 
in  tbe  face  of  a  defiant  Mormonism,  the  great 
Presbyterian  Church  has  hauled  down  its  flag 
and  suspended  seven  of  its  mission  schools 
j  and  turned  scores  of  Mormon  children  from 
Christian  instruction  back  to  the  beastly 
soul-destroying  doctrines  of  their  parents. 

Down  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  the  igno 
rant  children  of  that  benighted  papal  popu¬ 
lation  that  were  beginning  to  get  a  glimmer 
of  light  and  hope  through  Christian  train 
ing,  have  had  the  lamp  removed  and  are 
again  remanded  to  heathen  darkness ;  while 
throughout  the  South  tbe  rising  hope  that 
had  begun  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  mountain 
whites  and  negroes  that  the  day  was  dawning 
when  their  children  could  have  that  Christian 
instruction  which  should  bring  them  to  a  level 
of  the  most  favored  people  of  the  land,  has  been 
blighted. 

A  great  crisis  has  arisen  in  our  cburches 
For  nothing  less  than  a  great  national  peril 
would  have  brought  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
our  nation,  our  beloved  President,  to  preside 
over  this  meeting.  This  sense  of  impending  ca¬ 
lamity  has  brought  together,  as  if  by  common 
impulse, tbe  choicest,  the  most  intellectual,  the 
most  cultured, and  wealthy  Presbyterian  people 
of  this  great  metropolitan  city,  and  more 
than  intellect,  culture,  and  wealth,  tbe  con 
secrated  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  solic¬ 
itous  for  the  welfare  of  the  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  This  crisis  appeals  to  every  patriotic 
citizen  of  the  country ;  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions  is  the  cause  of  patriotism.  Home 
Missions  is  the  insurance  premium  upon  the 
safety  of  your  property,*tbe  success  of  your 
business,  tbe  preservation  of  your  liberties, 
and  the  happiness  of  your  homes.  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  is  the  only  sure  police  force  that  can 
deal  with  anarchy,  socialism,  and  tbe  hidden 
miasma  of  the  slums  of  great  cities.  Police 
and  military  power  can  for  a  time  hold  the 
lawless  in  check,  but  there  are  times  when 
these  elements  come  to  the  top,  and  then  the 
law  abiding  people  quail  in  their  homes. 
Some  of  you  can  remember  when  New  York 
City,  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  were  in  the  power  of 
the  mob ;  when  Chicago  was  helpless  until  tbe 
President  extended  protection.  Tbe  lawless  ele¬ 
ments  have  it  in  their  power  in  these  risings  to 
destroy  a  thousand  times  more  property  than  it 
will  take  to  fill  the  depleted  treasuries  of  the 
Church  and  bring  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon 
these  hearts  and  wills  so  that  they  shall  be 
changed  from  the  ranks  of  tbe  lawless  to  those 
of  the  law-abiding. 

This  crisis  appeals  to  the  parent.  Home 
Missions  is  tbe  cause  of  the  parent.  When 
you  offered  your  children  in  baptism  and 
solemnly  promised  before  God  that  you  would 
bring  them  up  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  it  did  not  simply  mean  that  you 
would  exert  your  home  influences  in  their 
training,  or  bring  them  under  Gospel  preach¬ 
ing  in  your  family  pew,  but  it  means  that  you 
will  follow  them  to  their  Western  homes  with 
Gospel  privileges.  And  what  large  family  is 
there  in  this  audience  that  has  not  some  rep 
resentative  in  the  West?  There  are  burdened 
hearts  in  this  audience  to  night  over  absent 
and  loved  ones  from  whom  you  have  not  heard 
for  months. 

Upon  one  occasion,  after  days  and  nights 
of  hard,  dusty,  continuous  stage  travel,  I 
drew  up  to  a  small  log  tavern  in  a  mining 
camp  where  we  were  to  change  horses  and  get 
supper.  Taking  a  towel,  I  went  to  a  mountain 
stream  that  dashed  down  alongside  of  the  cabin. 


to  wash.  While  there  a' miner  accosted  me 
with  tbe  question,  “Are  you  a  minister?”  To 
my  affirmative  answer  he  hesitatingly  asked 
whether  I  would  be  willing  to  call  upon  a  sick 
and  dying  man.  By  going  without  my  supper 
I  could  do  it,  and  threading  our  way  along  a 
beaten  path  through  the  bushes  and  under¬ 
growth  we  came  to  a  little  log  cabin,  perhaps 
10x14  feet  in  size.  Upon  entering  I  found 
that  posts  had  been  driven  into  the  dirt 
floor  for  uprights,  and  a  bear  skin  stretched 
across  the  posts  for  a  bed.  Upon  that  bed, 
in  the  midst  of  discomfort  which  you  can 
scarcely  conceive  of,  lay  a  college  graduate, 
the  son  of  wealthy  Eastern  parents,  dying.  I 
recited  to  him  such  passages  of  the  Scriptures 
as  I  could  recall  to  memory,  showing  the 
willingness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  who  come  to  him  and  repent,  even 
at  the  eleventh  boor.  I  tried  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  Saviour  as  bis  only  hope,  and 
prayed  with  him  in  bis  last  agony.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  reaching  a  station  where  there 
was  a  telegraph  ofiSce,  I  wired  a  message  to 
his  parents.  If  those  parents  had  felt  the 
tenth  part  of  the  agony  when  their  son  left 
home  that  they  felt  on  tbe  reception  of  the 
news  of  his  death,  they  would  have  seen  to 
it  that  a  home  missionary  had  been  planted 
in  that  small  mining  settlement,  and  then 
their  son,  though  away  from  their  tender 
care,  would  have  had  Gospel  influences  thrown 
around  him. 

Had  I  commenced  88  years  ago  to  preserve 
tbe  letters  sent  from  Eastern  anguished 
parents  to  me  as  a  missionary  in  the  West  to 
look  up  and  send  some  tidings  of  their  lost 
ones,  those  letters  would  to  day  form  a  vol¬ 
ume  the  like  of  which  is  probsbly  not  in  ex¬ 
istence,  a  volume  filled  with  tbe  great,  hid¬ 
den  sorrow  of  thousands  of  lives.  If  your 
children  wrote  you  from  the  West  that  they 
were  in  want  of  money,  bow  eagerly  your  love 
would,  if  necessary,  sacrifice  your  own  neces¬ 
sities  to  relieve  theirs.  And  shall  they  receive 
less  when  they  need  the  Gospel?  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  reaches  tbe  prodigal;  Home  Missions 
cares  for  and  saves  the  lost,  and  shelters  the 
absent  ones. 

Again,  Home  Missions  is  the  cause  of  your 
Saviour;  above  country,  above  relationship, 
is  tbe  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  tbe  sake  of  sav¬ 
ing  a  lost  race,  renounced  His  riches  and  be¬ 
came  poor,  renounced  the  adoration  of  the 
angelic  hosts  and  endured  the  jeers  and  in¬ 
sults  of  the  race  that  He  came  to  save.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  War  a  body  of  troops 
were  ordered  to  secure  possession  of  a  hill-top. 
Advancing  in  tbe  face  of  galling  fire  their 
officers  were  shot  down,  their  ranks  thinned, 
when  the  remnant  began  to  waver  and  fall 
back.  The  color-bearer  in  tbe  excitement  and 
confusion  intent  only  on  planting  tbe  flag 
upon  the  hill-top,  failed  to  notice  that  be  was 
almost  alone.  His  comrades  seeing  his  danger 
shouted  to  him  to  fall  back,  ’fuming  and 
grasping  the  situation,  flushed  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  he  shouted,  “I  can’t  retreat  1  You  oome 
here;  oome  quick,  or  tbe  ‘rebs’  will  have 
‘Old  Glory’ r  The  men  made  a  rush  to  save 
their  flag  and  the  momentum  gained  carried 
them  to  the  top  of  the  bill. 

It  is  the  boast  of  old  England  that  her 
drum -beat  is  heard  around  tbe  world;  but  it 
is  heard  no  farther.  But  let  the  press  de¬ 
spatches  that  go  out  from  cbis  great  city  to¬ 
night  bear  the  news  to  the  morning  papers  of 
the  land  that  this  great  meeting  made  a 
munificent  free-will  offering  to  tbe  Lord,  and 
to  morrow  morning  at  tbe  family  altars  on 
the  New  England  coast  will  be  heard  tbe  voice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  that  shall  not 
cease  until  it  has  encircled  the  globe.  As  tbe 
world  revolves  and  morning  dawns,  the  family 
altars  in  the  East  will  in  turn  pass  along  the 
glad  song  to  the  great  central  West,  and  they, 
in  turn,  to  the  morning  devotions  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  Crossing  tbe  seas,  the  missionary 
homes  of  Japan,  China.  India,  Persia,  and 
Europe  will  take  up  tbe  glad  song  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  And  when  six  months  later, 
tbe  news  first  reaches  Arctic  Alaska,  our 
Presbyterian  missionary  in  that  land,  where 
the  ice  never  melts,  with  the  tears  trickling 
down  his  cheeks,  will  get  out  his  stars  and 
stripes  and  run  up  “Old  Glory”  to  the  top  of  the 
flagstaff.  Then  seizing  tbe  bell-rope  will  send 
far  out  over  land  and  sea  the  call  to  prayer. 
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And  as  those  Eskimos  of  the  frozen  North 
with  wondering  minds  gather  into  the  house 
of  prayer,  they  will  hear  the  glad  tidings  that 
their  mission  is  not  to  be  disbanded ;  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  not  going  to  take  from 
them  the  tidings  of  Him  who  died  for  them 
as  He  died  for  us.  More  than  that,  this  glad 
hosannah  will  reach  the  heavenly  host,  and 
there  will  be  joy  in  heaven  as  the  host  of  the 
redeemed  vie  with  the  angels  in  shouting : 
Halleluiah,  God  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  God 
is  all  in  all. 

Let  me,  then,  in  His  name,  plead  with  you 
to  night  as  His  steward  to  come  up  to  His 
help  in  this  crisis  of  the  Church;  and  as  to¬ 
night  you  come  with  your  offering  to  Him, 
remember  that  as  of  old  the  Saviour  stood 
over  against  the  treasury ;  so  to-night  He  is 
looking  into  your  heart,  noticing  the  various 
emotions  that  are  struggling  there  for  the 
mastery  ;  will  see  and  note  your  offering ;  will 
recognize  and  reward  your  sacrifices.  The 
ambassadors  of  your  Saviour  are  in  want, 
and  the  day  is  coming  when  you  will  bear 
him  say,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it,  or  did  it 
not,  unto  one  of  the  least  of  My  servantc,  ye 
did  it,  or  did  it  not,  unto  Me.”  And  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  doing  will  be  your  con 
demnation  or  the  welcome  plaudit,  “Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  T.  DeWITT  TALMAGE. 

Our  glorious  Presbyterianism  is  in  full 
bloom  to-night.  This  will  be  an  historical 
meeting,  and  far  down  the  years  it  will  be 
told  that  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this 
nation  the  man  who  has  on  him  the  highest 
honors  this  world  can  give,  and  twice  having 
received  those  honors  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  in  this  great  mass  meeting  for  God  and 
righteousness  put  down  the  grandeurs  of  his 
oflSoe  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  and  if  they  know 
in  heaven  what  is  done  on  earth,  then  amid 
the  rejoicings  before  the  throne  is  the  glad¬ 
ness  of  one  of  the  early,  ardent  friends  of 
Home  Missions,  the  consecrated  pastor,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  onoe  of  Caldwell,  New  Jersey,  but 
now  among  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  bend¬ 
ing  over  this  triumphal  scene. 

Germany  for  scholarship.  England  for  man¬ 
ufactories.  France  for  manners.  Egypt  for 
antiquities.  Italy  for  pictures.  But  America 
for  God  I 

I  start  with  the  cheering  thought  that  the 
most  popular  Book  on  earth  to-day  is  the 
Bible,  the  most  popular  institution  on  earth 
to-day  is  the  Church,  and  the  most  popular 
name  on  earth  to-day  is  Jesus.  Right  from 
this  audience  thousands  of  men  and  women 
would,  if  need  be,  march  out  and  die  for  Him. 

Am  I  too  confident  in  saying  “America  for 
God”?  If  the  Lord  will  help  me,  I  will  show 
the  strength  and  extent  of  the  long  line  of 
fortresses  to  be  taken  and  give  you  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  saying  it  can  be  done  and  will  be 
done.  Let  us  decide,  in  this  battle  of  God, 
whether  we  are  at  Bull  Run  or  at  Gettysburg. 
There  is  a  Fourth  of  Julyish  way  of  bragging 
about  this  country,  and  the  most  tired  and 
plucked  bird  that  ever  flew  through  the  heav¬ 
ens  is  the  American  Eagle,  so  much  so  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  me  facetiously,  at  Haw- 
arden  :  “I  bear  that  the  fish  in  your  American 
lakes  are  so  large  that  when  one  of  them  is 
taken  out  the  entire  lake  is  perceptibly  low¬ 
ered,”  and  at  a  dinner  given  in  Paris  an 
American  offered  for  a  sentiment:  “Here  is 
to  the  United  States,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the  south  by  the 
procession  of  the  equinoxes,  on  the  east  by 
primeval  chaos,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Day 
of  Judgment.”  The  effect  of  such  grandilo¬ 
quence  is  to  discredit  the  real  facts,  which 
are  so  tremendous  they  need  no  garnishing. 
The  worst  thing  to-day  in  any  oampaig;n, 
military  or  religious,  is  to  underestimate  an 
enemy,  and  I  will  have  no  part  in  such  at¬ 
tempt  at  belittlement. 

This  land  to  be  taken  for  God,  according  to 


Hassel,  the  statistician,  has  14,219,967  square 
miles,  a  width  and  a  length  that  none  but 
the  Omniscient  can  appreciate.  Four  Enropes 
put  together,  and  capable  of  holding  and  feed¬ 
ing,  as  it  will  hold  and  feed,  according  to 
Atkinson,  the  statistician,  if  the  world  con¬ 
tinues  in  existence  and  does  not  run  afoul  of 
some  other  world  or  get  consumed  by  the  fires 
already  burning  in  the  cellars  of  the  planet, 
capable,  I  say,  of  holding  and  feeding  more 
than  one  billion  of  inhabitants.  For  you  must 
remember  it  must  be  held  for  God  as  well  as 
taken  for  God,  and  the  last  five  hundred 
million  inhabitants  must  not  be  allowed  to 
swamp  the  religion 'of  the  first  five  hundred 
million.  Not  much  use  in  taking  the  fortress 
if  we  cannot  hold  it.  It  must  be  held  until 
the  archangel’s  trumpet  bids  living  and  dead 
arise  from  this  foundering  planet. 

You  must  remember  that  it  is  only  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  our  nation’s 
life.  Great  cities  are  to  flash  and  roar  among 
what  are  called  the  “  Bad  Lands”  of  the  Dako¬ 
tas  and  the  great  “Columbia  Plains”  of  Wash¬ 
ington  State,  and  that  on  which  we  put  our 
school  boy  fingers  on  the  map  and  spelled  out 
as  the  “Great  American  Desert,”  is,  through 
systematic  and  consummating  irrigation,  to 
bloom  like  Chatsworth  Park  and  be  made 
more  productive  than  those  regions  depend¬ 
ent  upon  uncertain  and  spasmodic  rainfall. 
All  those  regions,  as  well  as  those  regions 
already  cultivated,  to  be  inhabited  I  That 
was  a  sublime  thing  said  by  Henry  Clay, 
while  crossing  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and 
he  was  waiting  for  the  stage  horses  to  be 
rested,  as  be  stood  on  a  rook,  arms  folded, 
looking  off  into  the  valley,  and  some  one  said 
to  him,  “Mr.  Clay,  what  are  you  thinking 
about?”  He  replied,  “I  am  listening  to  the 
on -coming  tramp  of  the  future  generations  of 
America.”  Have  you  laid  our  home  mission¬ 
ary  scheme  on  such  an  infinitude  of  scale?  If 
the  work  of  bringing  one  soul  to  God  is  so 
great,  can  a  thousand  million  be  captured? 
In  this  country,  already  planted  and  to  be 
overcome.  Paganism  has  already  built  its 
altars  to  Brahma,  and  the  Chinese  are  already 
burning  incense  in  their  temples,  and  Moham. 
medanism,  drunk  in  other  days  with  the  red 
wine  of  human  blood  at  Lucknow  and  Cawn- 
pore,  and  now  fresh  from  Armenia,  is  trying 
to  get  a  foothold  here,  and  from  the  minarets 
of  her  mosques  will  yet  mumble  her  blasphe. 
mies,  saying,  “God  is  great,  and  Mohammed 
is  His  prophet.”  Then  there  are  the  vaster 
multitudes  with  no  religion  at  all.  They  wor¬ 
ship  no  God,  they  live  with  no  consolation, 
and  they  die  with  no  hope.  No  star  of  peace 
points  down  to  the  manger  in  which  they  are 
born,  and  no  prayer  is  uttered  over  the  grave 
into  which  they  sink.  Then  there  is  Alcohol¬ 
ism,  its  piled-up  demijohns  and  beer  barrels 
and  hogsheads  of  fiery  death,  a  barricade 
high  and  long  as  the  Alleghenies  and  Rockies 
and  Sierra  Nevadas,  pouring  forth  day  and 
night  their  ammunition  of  wretchedness  and 
woe.  When  a  German  wants  to  take  a  drink, 
be  takes  beer.  When  an  Englishman  wants 
to  take  a  drink,  he  takes  ale.  When  a  Scotch¬ 
man  wants  to  take  a  drink,  he  takes  whiskey. 
But  when  an  American  wants  to  take  a  drink, 
be  takes  anything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on. 
Plenty  of  statistics  to  tell  bow  much  money 
is  spent  in  this  country  for  rum,  and  bow 
many  drunkards  diet  But  who  will  give  us 
the  statistics  of  how  many  hearts  are  crushed 
under  the  heel  of  this  worst  demon  of  the 
centuries?  How  many  hopes  blasted?  How 
many  children  turned  out  on  the  world,  ac¬ 
cursed  with  stigma  of  a  debauched  ancestry? 
Until  the  worm  of  the  distillery  becomes  the 
worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  smoke  ef  the 
heated  wine  vats  becomes  the  smoke  of  the 
torment  that  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever ! 


Alcoholism,  swearing — not  with  hand  uplifted 
toward  heaven,  for  from  that  direction  it  can 
get  no  help:  but  with  right  hand  stretched 
down  toward  the  perdition  from  which  it 
came  up — swearing  that  it  will  not  cease  as 
long  ai  there  are  any  homesteads  to  despoil, 
any  magnificent  men  and  women  to  destroy^ 
any  immortal  souls  to  damn,  any  more  na¬ 
tions  to  balk,  any  more  civilizations  to  extin¬ 
guish. 

Then  there  is  what  in  America  we  call  So¬ 
cialism,  in  France  Communism,  and  in  Russia 
Nihilism — three  names  for  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  having  but  two  doctrines  in  its 
creed :  First,  there  is  no  God ;  second,  there 
shall  be  no  rights  of  property.  One  of  their 
chief  journals  printed  this  sentiment:  “Dyna¬ 
mite  can  be  made  out  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
capitalists  as  well  as  out  of  hogs.”  One  of 
the  leaders  of  Communism  left  inscribed  on 
his  prison  wall,  where  he  had  been  justly  in¬ 
carcerated,  these  words:  “When  once  you  are 
dead,  there  is  an  end  of  everything ;  there¬ 
fore,  ye  scoundrels,  grab  whatever  you  can. 
only  don’t  let  yourselves  be  grabbed.  Amen  1” 
There  are  in  this  country  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  those  lazy  scoundrels.  Honest  men 
deplore  it  when  they  can  get  no  work,  but 
those  of  whom  I  speak  will  not  do  work  when 
they  can  get  it.  I  tried  to  employ  one  who 
asked  me  for  money.  I  said,  “Down  in  my 
cellar  I  have  some  wood  to  saw,  and  I  will 
pay  you  for  it.”  For  a  little  while  I  heard 
the  saw  going,  and; then  I  heard  it  no  more. 
I  went  down-stairs,  and  found  the  wood,  but 
the  workman  had  disappeared,  taking  for 
company  both  buck  and  saw.  The  man  was 
of  the  same  spirit  as  the  one  who,  on  a  hot 
August  day,  the  thermometer  among  the 
nineties,  begged  for  something  to  eat,  and 
when  asked  why  he  did  not  work  for  a  living 
replied,  while  wiping  the  perspiration  from  bis 
brow,  “I  cannot,  at  this  time  of  year,  get 
anything  to  do  in  my  business  ”  “What  is 
your  business?”  said  the  benevolent  woman 
at  the  basement  door.  He  replied,  “Shovel¬ 
ing  snow.” 

Socialism,  Communism,  and  Nihilism  mean, 
“Too  wicked  to  acknowledge  God,  and  too 
lazy  to  earn  a  living,”  and  among  the  mightiest 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  those  organized 
elements  of  domestic,  social,  and  political  ruin. 

There  also  are  the  fastnesses  of  infidelity  and 
atheism  and  fraud  and  political  corruption  and 
multiform, hydra-headed,  million-armed  abom¬ 
inations  all  over  the  land.  While  the  might¬ 
iest  agencies  for  righteousness  on  earth  are 
good  and  healthful  newspapers  and  good  and 
healthful  books,  and  our  chief  dependence  for 
intelligence  and  Christian  achievement  is  upon 
them,  what  word  among  the  more  than  100,- 
000  words  in  our  vocabulary  can  describe  the 
work  of  that  archangel  of  mischief,  a  corrupt 
literature?  What  man,  attempting  anything 
for  God  and  humanity,  has  escaped  a  stroke 
of  its  filthy  wing?  What  good  cause  has  es¬ 
caped  its  hinderment?  What  other  obstacle 
in  all  the  land  so  appalling?  But  I  cannot 
name  more  than  one-half  of  the  battlements, 
the  bastions,  the  intrenchments,  the  redoubts, 
the  fortifications  to  be  stormed  and  overcome 
if  this  country  is  ever  taken  for  God.  The 
statistics  are  so  awful  that  if  we  had  nothing 
but  the  multiplication  table  and  the  arith¬ 
metic,  this  meeting  to-night  would  be  an 
absurdity  higher  than  the  Tower  of  Babel  be¬ 
fore  it  dropped  on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  Where 
are  the  drilled  troops  to  march  against  those 
fortifications  as  long  as  the  continent?  Where 
are  the  batteries  that  can  be  unlimbered 
against  these  walls?  Where  are  the  guns  of 
large  enough  calibre  to  storm  these  gates? 

Well,  let  us  look  around  and  see,  first  of  all, 
who  is  our  Leader  and  will  be  our  Leader  un¬ 
til  the  work  is  done.  Garibaldi,  with  a  thou- 
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sand  Italians,  could  do  more  than  another 
commander  with  ten  thousand  Italians.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman,  on  one  side,  and  Stonewall 
Jackson,  on  the  other,  each  with  ten  thousand 
troops,  could  do  more  than  some  other  gen¬ 
erals  with  twenty  thousand  troops.  The 
rough  boat  in  which  Washington  crossed  the 
icy  Delaware  with  a  few  half- frozen  troops, 
was  mightier  than  the  ship  of  war  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution  came  through 
the  Narrows,  a  gun  at  each  porthole,  and 
sunk  in  Hell  Gate.  Our  Leader,  like  most 
great  leaders,  was  born  in  an  obscure  place, 
and  it  was  an  humble  home,  about  five  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Those  who  were  out-of-doors 
that  night  said  that  there  was  stellar  commo¬ 
tion,  and  music  that  came  out  of  the  clouds 
as  though  the  front  door  of  heaven  had  been 
set  open,  and  that  the  camels  heard  His  first 
infantile  cry.  Then  He  came  to  the  fairest 
boyhood  that  mother  was  ever  proud  of,  and 
from  twelve  to  thirty  years  of  age  was  off  in 
India,  if  traditions  there  are  accurate,  and 
then  returned  to  His  native  land,  and  for 
three  years  had  His  pathway  surrounded  by 
blind  eyes  that  He  illumined  and  epileptic 
patients  to  whom  He  gave  rubicund  health, 
and  tongues  that  He  loosed  from  silence  into 
song,  and  those  whose  funerals  He  stopped 
that  He  might  give  back  to  bereaved  mothers 
their  only  boy,  and  those  whose  fevered 
pulses  He  had  restored  to  rhythmic  throb,  and 
whose  paralytic  limbs  He  had  warmed  into 
healthful  circulation— pastor  at  Capernaum, 
but  flaming  evangelist  everywhere— hushing 
crying  tempests  and  turning  rolling  seas  into 
solid  sapphire  to  walk  on,  and  for  the  rescue 
of  a  race  submitted  to  court  room  filled  with 
howling  miscreants,  and  to  a  martyrdom  at 
the  sight  of  which  the  sun  fainted  and  fell 
back  in  the  heavens,  and  then  treading  the 
clouds  like  snowy  mountain  peaks  homeward, 
till  heaven  took  Him  back  again,  more  a  fa¬ 
vorite  than  He  had  ever  been;  but,  descend¬ 
ing  again.  He  is  on  earth  now,  and  the  na- 
tiond  are  gathering  to  Hie  standard.  Follow¬ 
ing  Him  were  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  the 
Theban  Legion,  the  victims  of  the  London 
Haymarket,  the  Piedmontese  sufferers,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Huguenots,  and  un¬ 
counted  multitudes  of  the^  past,  joined  by 
about  four  hundred  millions  of  the  present, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  all  nations  shall 
huzza  at,  His  chariot- wheel.  He  goes  forth, 
the  moon  under  His  feet  and  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  His  tiara — the  Mighty  Leader,  He 
of  Drumclog,  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  and  the  One  who  whelmed  Spanish 
Armada,  “Coming  up  from  Edom,  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah,  travelling  in  the  great¬ 
ness  of  His  strength,  mighty  to  save,”  and 
behind  whom  we  fail  into  line  .to-night  and 
march  in  the  campaign  that  is  to  take  Amer 
ica  for  God.  Hosanna  I  Hosanna!  Wave  all 
the  palm  branches  I  At  His  feet  put  down  your 
silver  and  your  gold,  as  in  heaven  you  will 
cast  before  Him  your  coronets.  With  such  a 
Leader,  do  you  not  think  we  can  take  it? 
Say,  do  you  think  we  can?  Why,  many  ram¬ 
parts  have  already  been  taken.  Where  is 
American  slavery?  Gone,  and  the  South,  as 
heartily  as  thej  North,  prays,  “Peace  to  its 
ashes.”  Where  is  bestial  polygamy?  Gone, 
by  flat  of  the  United  States  Government 
urged  on  by  Christian  sentiment ;  and  Mor- 
monsim,  having  retreated  in  1830  from  Fay¬ 
ette,  New  York,  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  in 
1838  retreated  to  Missouri,  and  in  1846  re¬ 
treated  to  Salt  Lake  City,  now  divorced  from 
its  superfluity  of  wives,  will  soon  retreat  into 
the  Pacific,  and  no  basin  smaller  than  an 
ocean  could  wash  out  its  pollutions.  Illiter¬ 
acy  going  down  under  the  work  of  Slater  and 
Peabody  funds,  and  Sabbath-schools  of  all 
the  churches  of  all  denominations  I  Pugilism 


now  made  unlawful  by  Congressional  enact¬ 
ment,  the  brutal  custom  knocked  out  in  the 
first  round  I  Corruption  at  the  ballot-box, 
by  law  of  registration  and  other  safeguards, 
made  almost  impossible  I  Churches  twice  as 
large  as  the  old  ones,  the  enlarged  supply  to 
meet  the  enlarged  demand!  Nihilism  getting 
a  stunning  stroke  by  the  summary  execution 
of  its  exponents  after  they  had  murdered  the 
policemen  in  Chicago,  received  its  death-blow 
from  the  recent  treaty  which  sends  back  to 
Russia  the  blatant  criminals  who  had  been 
regurgitated  on  our  American  shore.  The 
very  things  that  have  been  quoted  as  perils 
to  this  nation  are  going  to  help  its  salvation. 
Great  cities,  so  often  mentioned  as  great  ob¬ 
stacles— the  centre  of  crime  and  the  reservoirs 
of  all  iniquities — are  to  lead  in  the  work  of 
Goepelization.  Who  give  most  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  to  asylums,  to  religious  education,  to 
all  styles  of  humanitarian  and  Christain  insti¬ 
tutions?  The  cities.  From  what  places  did 
the  most  relief  go  at  the  time  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  flood,  and  Michigan  fires  and  Charleston 
earthquakes  and  Ohio  freshets?  From  the 
cities.  From  what  place  did  Christ  send  out 
His  twelve  Apostles  to  Gospelize  the  world? 
From  a  city.  What  place  will  do  more  than 
any  other  place,  by  its  contribution  of  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  women  and  means,  in  this  work 
of  taking  America  for  God?  New  York  City. 
The  way  Paris  goes,  goes, France.  The  way 
Berlin  goes,  goes  Germany.  The  way  Edin- 
boro  goes,  goes  Scotland.  The  way  London 
goes,  goes  England.  The  way  New  York  and 
a  couple  other  cities  go,  goes  America.  May 
the  eternal  God  wake  us  up  to  the  stupendous 
issue ! 

Another  thing  quoted  pessimistically  is  the 
vast  and  overtopping  fortunes  in  this  country, 
and  they  say  it  means  concentrated  wealth  and 
luxuriousness  and  display  and  moral  ruin.  It 
is  my  observation  that  it  is  people  who  have 
but  limited  resources  who  make  the  most 
splurge,  and  I  ask  you.  Who  are  endowing 
our  colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Peter  Cooper  and  James 
Lenox  and  sainted  William  £.  Dodge,  and  the 
Lawrences,  Ames  and  Abbott,  while  I  refrain 
from  mentioning  living  benefactors  who, 
quite  as  generous  and  Christian,  are  in  this 
assembly,  at  this  moment  planning  what  they 
can  do  in  these  days,  and  in  their  last  will 
and  testament  in  this  campaign  that  proposes 
taking  America  for  God?  The  widow’s  mite, 
honored  of  the  Lord,  is  to  have  its  part  in 
continental  capture;  but  we  must  have  more 
than  that,  and  more  right  away.  Many  of 
the  men  that  expect  to  get  the  blessing  for 
bestowing  the  widow’s  mite  will  not  get  the 
blessing.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not 
widows,  and  in  the  next  place,  they  have  no 
“might.” 

The  time  is  coming— hasten  it.  Lord  !— and 
I  think  you  and  I  will  see  it,  when,  as  Joseph, 
the  wealthy  Arimathean,  gave  for  the  dead 
Christ  a  costly  mausoleum,  the  affluent  men 
and  women  of  this  country  will  rise  in  their 
strength,  and  build  for  our  King,  one  Jesus, 
the  throne  of  this  American  continent. 

Another  thing  quoted  for  discouragement, 
but  which  I  quote  for  encouragement,  is  for¬ 
eign  emigration.  Now  that  from  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  we  turn  back  by  the  first  poor-ship  the 
foreign  vagabondism,  we  are  getting  ’people 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  come  to  make  an 
honest  living,  among  them  some  of  the  brav¬ 
est  and  the  best.  If  you  should  turn  back 
from  this  land  to  Europe  the  foreign  minister 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  foreign  attorneys  and 
the  foreign  merchants  and  the  foreign  philan 
thropists,  what  a  robbery  of  our  pulpits,  our 
court  rooms,  our  storehouses,  and  our  benefi¬ 
cent  institutions,  and  what  a  putting  back  of 
every  monetary,  merciful,  moral,  and  re¬ 
ligious  interest  of  the  land  I  I  know  the  stale 
cry,  “America  for  |Americans  I”  But  we  are 
all  descended  from  foreigners,  unless  we  are 
Indians.  What  if  at  the  time  the  Mayflower 
was  coming  up  toward  Plymouth  Rock  with 
that  group  of  foreigners,  the  American  Indi¬ 
ans  had  cried  out  “Away  from  these  Ameri¬ 
can  shores!  Amei ica  for  Americans!”  What 
if  when  we  get  off  this  world  and  go  up 
toward  the  gate  of  heaven,  the  angels  should 
cry  out,  “Away!  Heaven  for  Heavenians !” 


This  commingling  here  of  all  nationalities 
under  the  blessing  of  God  will  produce  in  sev¬ 
enty-five  or  one  hundred  years  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  style  of  n.an  and  woman  the  world 
ever  saw.  They  will  have  the  wit  of  one  race, 
the  eloquence  of  another  race,  the  kindness 
of  another,  the  generosity  of  another,  the 
{esthetic  taste  of  another,  the  high  moral 
character  of  another,  and  when  that  man  and 
woman  step  forth,  their  brain  and  nerve  and 
musclo  an  intertwining  of  the  fibres  of  all  na¬ 
tionalities,  nothing  but  the  new  electric  pho¬ 
tographic  apparatus,  that  can  see  clear 
through  body,  mind,  and  soul,  can  take  of 
them  an  adequate  picture.  But  the  foreign 
population  of  America  is  less  than  one- 
eleventh  of  all  our  population,  and  why  all 
this  fuss  about  foreign  immigration?  Eighty- 
nine  born  Americans  to  eleven  foreigners !  If 
eighty  nine  of  us  New  Jerseymen,  or  eighty- 
nine  of  us  New  Yoibers,  or  eighty  nine  of  us 
Ohioans,  or  eighty-nine  of  us  Georgians,  or 
eighty  nine  of  us  Yankees  are  not  equal  to 
eleven  foreigners,  then  we  are  a  starving, 
liliputian  group  of  homunculi  that  ought  to 
be  wiped  out  of  existence. 

But  now  what  are  the  weapons  by  which 
under  our  Omnipotent  Leader,  the  real  obsta 
cles  in  the  way  of  our  country’s  evangeliza 
tion,  the  ten-thousand-mile  Sebastopols,  are 
to  be  leveled?  The  first  columbiad,  with 
range  enough  to  sweep  from  eternity  to  eter¬ 
nity,  is  the  Bible,  millions  of  its  copies  going 
out,  millions  on  millions — this,  the  monarch 
of  books,  that  has  made  all  the  difference 
between  China  and  the  United  States,  be¬ 
tween  Africa  and  America,  a  Book  declaring 
in  every  style  of  phraseology  that  all  nations 
are  to  be  converted,  and  does  not  that  include 
our  nation?  If  the  Apocalyptic  angel  is  to  fly 
across  the  continents,  will  he  not  fly  across 
this  continent?  The  worst  insult  I  could  offer 
you  would  be  to  doubt  your  veracity,  and 
shall  we  doubt  God’s  promise? 

Then  there  are  all  the  Gospel  batteries, 
manned  by  seventy  thousand  pastors  and 
home  missionaries,  over  the  head  of  each  one 
of  whom  is  the  shield  of  divine  protection,  and 
in  the  right  hand  of  each  one  the  gleaming,  two- 
edged  sword  of  the  infinite  Spirit  1  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  private  soldiers  for  Christ, 
marching  under  the  one  starred,  blood-striped 
flag  of  Emmanuel  I  On  our  side  are  the  great 
and  mighty  theologians,  the  be^y  artillery, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chriftian  children 
—the  infantry.  They  are  marching  on  !  Epis¬ 
copacy,  with  the  sublime  roll  of  its  liturgies ; 
Methodism,  with  its  battle-cry  of  “The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  John  Wesley” ;  the  Baptist 
Church,  with  its  glorious  navy  sailing  up  our 
Oregons  and  Sacramentos  and  Mississippis ; 
and  Presbyterianism,  with  the  best  qualities 
of  all  the  others,  moving  on  with  the  battle- 
cry  of  “The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  John 
Knox.”  And  then,  after  awhile,  will  come 
the  great  tides  of  revival,  sweeping  over  the 
land,  the  flve  hundred  thousand  conversions 
in  1857  eclipsed  by  the  salvation  of  millions 
in  a  day,  and  the  four  American  armies  of  the 
Lord’s  host  marching  toward  each  other,  the 
eastern  army  marching  west,  the  western 
army  marching  east,  the  northern  army 
marching  south,  the  southern  army  marching 
north,  shoulder  to  shoulder  I  Tramp  I  Tramp! 
Tramp!  Until  they  meet  mid-continent,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  America  for  God  ! 

The  thunder  of  the  bombardment  is  already 
in  the  air,  and  when  the  last  bridge  of  opposi¬ 
tion  is  taken,  and  the  last  portcullis  of  Satan 
is  lifted,  and  the  last  gun  spiked,  and  the  last 
tower  dismantled,  and  the  last  charger  of  in¬ 
iquity  shall  have  been  hurled  back  upon  its 
haunches,  what  a  time  of  rejoicing!  We  will 
see  it.  not  with  these  eyes,  which  before  that 
will  be  closed  in  blessed  sleep,  but  with 
strong  and  better  vision,  when  the  Lord  once 
in  a  while  gives  us  a  vacation  among  the  dox- 
ologies  to  come  down  and  see  the  dear  old 
land  which  to  most  of  us  was  the  cradle  and 
to  most  of  us  will  be  the  grave.  Remember 
that  all  heaven  is  ready  with  reinforcement. 
Reinforcement  from  the  mighty  souls  that 
have  gone  up  from  the  struggle!  Oh,  will 
not  some  of  those  glorious  souls  of  the  past 
come  down  and  help  us?  Come  down  off 
your  thrones  awhile,  Nettleton  and  Finney 
and  Daniel  Baker  and  Edward  Payson  and 
Truman  Osborne  and  Earle  and  Knapp  and 
Jnskip  and  Archibald  Alexander,  that  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  of  the  Christian  churches. 
Come  down !  How  can  you  rest  up  there 
when  the  world  is  dying  for  lack  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel?  Come  down  and  agonize  with  ns  in 
prayer.  Come  down  and  help  us  preach  in 
our  pulpits.  Come  down  and  inspire  our 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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UNWEARIED  CHRISTIANS. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  li.  Cuyler. 

The  world’s  people  never  seem  to  get  tired 
either  of  making  merry  or  of  making  money. 

A  covetous  man  is  as  keen  for  the  ten  thou 
sandth  dollar  as  he  was  for  the  first  one. 
Prayer- meetings  may  be  thin;  the  saloons  are 
crowded.  Storms  may  break  up  a  Sabbath 
congregation ;  they  seldom  break  up  a  ball. 
Sinners  do  not  become  weary  of  pleasing 
themselves,  why  should  Christians  ever  grow 
weary  of  trying  to  please  and  to  serve  their 
Master? 

Some  professed  Christians  tire  out  from  the 
over-doing  at  one  time  to  make  up  for  the 
under-doing  at  other  times.  Instead  of 
'^always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,” 
they  become  intermittent  springs,  gushing 
to-day,  but  soon  drying  up  again.  If  a 
pedestrian  undertakes  to  “do”  a  thousand 
miles  for  a  wager,  he  never  wastes  his  breath 
by  convulsive  runs  or  leaps ;  it  is  the  steady 
pace  that  wine  the  prize.  What  is  true  of 
healthy  physical  action  is  equally  true  of  the 
spiritual  life.  Enoch  walked  with  Ood,  and 
never  seems  to  have  grown  weary.  We  are 
indeed  exhorted  to  be  “fervent  in  spirit,”  but 
when  we  want  to  keep  our  houses  comforta¬ 
ble,  we  don’t  kindle  a  bonfire,  but  we  keep  an 
anthracite  furnace  at  a  good  even  heat.  It  is 
the  spasmodic,  bonfire  religion  that  works  so 
badly  in  many  churches;  after  a  long  period 
of  coldness  there  is  a  brief  period  of  intense 
flash  and  flame,  and  then  comes  a  reaction 
that  ends  in — ashes  1 

What  is  true  of  church-life  is  of  course 
true  of  the  individual  life  of  Christians. 
How  can  a  man  attain  to  a  healthful  piety 
who  crowds  all  his  religion  into  a  few  busy 
hours  on  the  Sabbath,  and  then  starves  his 
soul  during  the  rest  of  the  week?  How  can 
he  grow  in  ^ace  while  he  is  leaving  his  heart 
unwatched,  unwashed,  and  unwatered  for 
most  of  the  time,  and  expects  that  a  revival 
season  will  come  by  and -bye  and  do  the 
whole  work  up  in  a  rapid  and  spasmodic 
fashion?  All  fitful  excesses  of  spiritual  ac¬ 
tivity  are  apt  to  end  in  weariness  and  reaction. 

Brother  A - endeavors  to  make  up  for 

wasted  time  and  lost  headway  by  special  and 
spasmodic  efforts  that  are  oftener  character¬ 
ized  by  fuss  than  force.  Such  periodical  re¬ 
ligion  is  not  eithei  wholesome  or  holy.  It  is 
the  man  or  the  woman  who  habitually  serves 
Jesus  Christ  by  the  day  and  every  day,  who 
never  “grows  weary  in  well  doing.” 

A  very  frequent  cause  of  weariness  with 
many  good  people  is  their  overloading— not 
with  work,  but  with  worries.  All  hard  work¬ 
ers,  from  Paul  to  John  Wesley  and  Dwight 
Moody,  have  never  tired  either  in  labor  or 
from  labor  As  to  ministerial  labor  Professor 
Hitchcock  truly  remarked  that  “of  all  kinds 
of  work,  brain  work  is  probably  the  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  health  and  longevity.  It  is  not  so 
much  work  as  worry  that  breaks  men  down. 
Worn  out  students  are  seldom  worn-out  by 
mere  study  ”  It  is  oftener  care  that  kills.  I 
have  seen  many  a  Christian  come  into  church 
on  a  Sabbath  morning  with  three  packs  on 
his  back.  One  pack  contains  the  disagreeable 
memories  of  the  past,  and  he  worries  about 
them.  A  second  load  is  his  present  pack  of 
troubles.  His  business  is  not  getting  on  well, 
or  his  family  affairs  not  to  his  liking ;  there 
is  a  deeper  wrinkle  in  his  worried  countenance 
every  Sunday.  In  addition  to  these  vexations, 
he  piles  on  another  pack  of  anxieties  about 
the  future.  Not  content  with  the  troubles  he 
has,  he  “  borrows  trouble”  about  what  he  ought 
to  roll  over  on  the  Everlasting  Arm.  He  is 
too  fagged  out  for  either  worship  or  work. 


My  good  brother,  that  all-seeing  Almighty 
Father— who  piloted  Noah  through  the  Deluge, 
and  fed  Elijah  through  a  famine,  and  quieted 
Daniel  among  the  beasts,  and  calmed  Paul  in 
the  tempest — is  saying  to  you,  “Roll  your  bur¬ 
thens  on  Me;  be  anxious  tor  nothing  ;  no  good 
thing  will  I  withhold  from  them  who  walk 
uprightly ;  trust  Me  1”  There  was  a  world  of 
truth  in  the  remark  of  the  simple-hearted  old 
nurse  to  the  mother  who  was  worrying  over 
her  sick  child:  “Ma’am,  don’t  you  worry  you 
just  trust  Ood ;  He  tedious,  but  He’s  sure.'’ 

A  third  class  to  whom  the  Apostle  addressed 
the  exhortation,  “ Be  not  weary  in  well  doing,” 
are  the  faint  hearted.  The  Greek  signifies  to 
back  out;  and  a  good  paraphrase  of  the  text 
would  be,  “Let  us  not  be  willing  to  back  out 
of  any  good^undertaking.  The  pivot  word  on 
which  success  in  things  material  and  things 
spiritual  turns  is  the  word — Perseverance.  Of 
all  the  homely,  characteristic  utterances  of 
Lincoln  none  is  likely  to  live  longer  than  his 
reply  to  the  question,  “Mr.  President,  do  you 
expect  to  see  the  end  of  this  war?”  “I  can’t 
say,  sir.”  “But  what  do  you  mean  to  do?” 
’’Peg  away,”  answered  the  inspired  rail-split- 
ter,  “and  keep  on  pegging  away.”  If  Adoniram 
Judson  had  come  from  Burmah  at  the  end  of 
six  years,  we  might  have  never  heard  of  him  ; 
for  it  was  not  until  the  seventh  year  that  he 
saw  his  first  convert.  All  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  all  the  divine  promises,  and  all  provi¬ 
dential  results,  are  on  the  side  of  those  who 
peg  away.  In  due  season  they  reap,  if  they 
do  not  faint. 

This  whole  matter  of  unwearied  devotion 
and  tireless  consecration  is  a  question  of  the 
heart.  Would  you  be  a  steadfast  Christian? 
Get  your  heart  full  of  Jesus.  Would  you  be  a 
persevering,  victorious  Christian?  Keep  your¬ 
self  in  the  love  of  Jesus?  Put  your  love  of 
your  crucified  Saviour,  so  deep  down  that  it 
shall  underlie  self,  so  deep  that  the  winters  of 
adversity  cannot  freeze  it,  or  the  droughts  of 
summer  cannot  dry  it  up,  so  deep  that  no  toil 
or  trial  or  temptation  can  ever  touch  it,  so 
deep  that  death  itself  cannot  reach  it,  and 
then  you  will  never  grow  weary  in  serving 
your  blessed  Master  either  here  or  in  the 
blissful  activities  of  heaven !  It  costs  some¬ 
thing,  yea,  many  things,  to  be  such  a  Chris 
tian.  If  you  aie  willing  to  pay  the  price,  you 
will  be  sure  to  win  the  resplendent  prize. 

The  Atlanta  exhibits  of  the  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  Institutes  have  been  open  to  the 
public  in  this  city  for  two  weeks,  and  have 
deservedly  attracted  wide  interest.  With  no 
extensive  advertising  the  rooms,  under  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  covering  the  entire  floor  on 
Twenty-seventh  Street  between  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  have  been  full  on  pleasant 
days.  But  one  opinion  has  been  expressed  as 
to  the  excellence  of  the  work  done  by  the 
colored  and  Indian  students  as  shown  in  these 
collections.  Specialists  in  education  and  the 
industrial  arts  have  examined  the  various  de¬ 
partments  here  represented  and  given  high 
praise  to  the  system  which  within  a  short 
generation  from  slavery  has  produced  such  re 
suits.  Nothing  has  done  more  towards  solv¬ 
ing  the  negro  problem  in  the  South  than  this 
concrete  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  the  col 
nred  people.  The  permanent  civilization  and 
Americanization  of  the  Indian  are  possible 
only  on  the  lines  adopted  at  these  schools,  in 
connection  with  the  faithful  performance' of 
treaty  obligations  and  righteous  treatment  of 
the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  owners  of 
the  soil.  Every  person  interested  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  cf  these  two  races  should,  by  all  means 
examine  this  exhibition  made  by  the  two  in¬ 
stitutes  represented  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition. 
It  is  offered  to  their  inspection  without  cost, 
but  only  for  a  day  or  two  longer. 


THK  SYNODICAI.  MISSIONARIKS. 

The  Synodical  missionaries  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  are  a  remarkable  body  of  men. 
Each  was  chosen  by  bis  Synod  for  his  eminent 
fitness,  bis  acceptance  as  a  preacher,  his  abil¬ 
ity  as  an  organizer,  and  man  of  affairs.  As 
writers  or  contributors  to  our  current  Church 
literature,  almost,  or  quite,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  these  men  are  favorably  known. 

The  senior  in  office  is  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.  D. ,  whom  the  whole  Church  de¬ 
lights  to  honor.  He  has  led  the  aggressive 
forces  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  from  the 
Missouri  River  westward  and  northward  till 
he  has  reached  the  uttermost  parts  of  our 
country,  and  the  globe  as  well.  He  has 
planted  the  blue  flag  of  Presbyterianism 
among  the  Esquimos  of  Arctic  Alaska. 

Standing  back  of  Dr.  Jackson  is  the  Rev. 
S.  B.  Fleming,  D.  D. ,  of  Kansas,  who  is  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council,  which  is  to  meet  in  Glasgow  next 
June. 

In  the  middle  of  the  rear  line  appears  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Adams,  popularly  known  as  General 
Adams.  He  was  a  young  man  during  the 
war,  yet  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral,  commanding  a  brigade  in  Sherman’s 
March  to  the  Sea.  After  the  war  he  took  his 
theological  course  and  was  conspicuously  suc¬ 
cessful  as  a  pastor.  Chosen  Synodical  Mis¬ 
sionary  for  Minnesota,  he  has  for  ten  years 
demonstrated  his  remarkable  abilities  in  the 
management  of  the  large  interests  under  his 
supervision.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  Moderator  at  the  last  General  Assembly, 
and  received  a  large  vote. 

Dr.  Little  of  the  famous  home  missionary 
family  of  that  name,  has  the  largest  bish'^pric, 
covering  the  great  State  of  Texas.  Dr.  Wish- 
ard’s  untiring  pen  has  delighted  and  in¬ 
structed  the  multitude  of  readers  of  “The 
Evangelist”  so  frequently  that  be  needs  no  in¬ 
troduction.  He  has  been  beloved  among  us 
of  the  former  “New  School”  for  years  out  of 
mind.  But  time  fails  to  speak  of  the  conspic¬ 
uous  services  of  each  of  these  twenty  four 
eminent  men.  We  shall  therefore  simply  give 
a  key  to  the  group  as  it  speaks  for  itself  on 
our  front  cover. 

Beginning  at  the  left,  as  we  face  the  pic¬ 
ture,  on  the  front  row  are  Rev.  H.  S.  Little, 
D. D. ,  of  Texas;  Rev.  H.  P.  Carson,  D. D., 
South  Daktoa;  Rev.  F.  H.  Gwynne,  D.  D., 
Oregon ;  Rev.  F.  M.  Wood,  North  Dakota ; 
Rev.  S.  E.  Wisbard,  D.D. ,  Utah,  and  Rev.  H. 
Keigwin,  Florida. 

In  the  middle  row  are  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D. D. ,  Alaska;  Rev.  James  A.  Menaul, 
New  Mexico;  Rev.  T.  C.  Kirkwood,  D. D. , 
Colorada;  Rev.G.  A.  Duncan, D.D.,  Tennessee; 
Rev.  A  K.  Baird,  D. D. ,  Montana;  Rev.  David 
Howell,  Michigan ;  Rev.  W.  R.  King,  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma ;  Rev.  T.  M.  Gunn, 
D  D. ,  Washington,  and  Rev.  G.  S.  Dewing, 
New  England. 

In  the  back  row  are  Rev.'S.  B.  Fleming, 
D. D.,  Kansas;  Rev.  £.  D.  Walker,  Missouri; 
Rev.  Thomas  L.  Sexton,  D.D.,  Nebraska; 
Rev.  W.  D.  Thomas,  Ph.D  ,  Wisconsin;  Rev. 
R.  N.  Adams  D. D. ,  Minnesota;  Rev.  T.  8. 
Bailey,  D.D.,  Iowa;  Rev.  J.  8.  McDonald, 
California;  Rev.  F.  D.  Seward,  California, 
and  Rev.  D.  McDonald,  Kentucky. 


The  Rev.  W.  S.  Hubbell,  D.  D. ,  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  sails  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  with  his  family,  March  7th,  to  be  absent 
until  after  the  Presbyterian  Council  at  Glas¬ 
gow  in  June.  He  requests  that  all  corre¬ 
spondence  regarding  the  Indian  Industrial 
School  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hub¬ 
bard,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  who  will  gladly  receive 
all  unpaid  subscriptions  for  this  object,  and 
who  will  soon  issue  a  statement  as  to  its 
progress. 
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THE  HOME  MISSION  MASS  MEETING. 

Our  columns  are  kept  open  till  the  hour  of 
adjournment,  so  that  our  readers  shall  have 
the  essence  of  a  great  occasion  caught  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact  and  enjoyment  and  transmitted 
to  them  with  all  the  fullness  possible  to  types. 
We  trust  them  to  appreciate  and  to  approve 
the  unusual  complefeness  of  our  report,  and 
we  believe  the  service  to  the  cause  of  missions 
sought  by  this  magnificent  meeting  will  be 
promoted  and  perpetuated  by  our  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  addresses,  as  they  were  spoken, 
and  sent  out  fresh,  in  original  form,  to  our 
larger  audience  without  any  dilution  by  trans¬ 
mission  or  delay.  The  inspiration  of  such  an 
assembly,  for  such  a  purpose,  is  something 
more  than  a  transient  exhilaration  of  the 
spirit,  a  temporary  uplift  of  mind  to  meet 
great  duties ;  for  in  such  an  atmosphere  all 
that  which  transforms  emotion  into  principle 
is  in  active  ascendancy,  the  best  we  have  on 
earth,  the  highest  upreach  of  our  purpose  and 
pledge  to  serve  God  and  country  for  Christ’s 
«ake  meeting  the  down-reaching  love  and 
favor  of  heaven  in  a  union  which  consecrates 
forever  and  makes  alive  and  undying  our 
human  grace  and  best  endeavor. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Church 
our  Home  Mission  work  has  been  publicly 
recognized  in  its  national  and  patriotic  aspect 
by  the  presence  and  presidency  of  a  meeting 
to  advance  it,  of  our  Chief  Magistrate,  who 
comes  to  give  it  this  official  recognition.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  the  religious  growth  of  our  whole 
people  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  put  him- 
«elf  for  this  occasion  in  the  front  line,  that  he 
might  give  the  force  of  his  representative 
rank  and  his  high  office  to  the  motives  in¬ 
voked,  the  powers  enlisted,  and  the  duties 
urged  on  ail  loyal  sons  of  the  Church  and 
citizens  of  the  country  at  a  meeting  designed 
to  be  historic  and  worthy  of  memorial,  carried, 
as  it  has  been,  to  a  signal  and  successful  con- 
eummation. 

This  should,  and  we  believe  will,  mark  a  new 
ora  in  our  work  for  the  whole  country.  The 
spirit  of  the  meeting  is  national  and  patriotic, 
as  well  as  Presbyterian — qualities  which  have 
well  harmonized  in  our  past  history.  And 
when  we  feel,  as  all  must  do  from  this 
hour,  that  every  high  motive  is  enlisted 
in  our  Christian  service,  the  liberal  gifts  we 
make,  the  tasks  imposed  by  our  calling,  and 
the  fields  inviting  our  toil,  will  become  tokens 
of  divine  direction  in  the  highway  to  grand 
auccess.  The  power  of  this  meeting  will  not 
pass  in  a  day.  It  will  be  felt  for  good  and  for 
long. 

This  uccasion  will  recall  and  give  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that  our  Church  has  been  pre- 
■eminently  home  missionary  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  of  the  best  re¬ 
ligious  training  and  growth  of  those  which  are 
now  the  older  States,  that  it  has  been  largely 
founded  and  fostered  by  Presbyterian  influ¬ 


ences.  Our  people  from  the  first  have  borne 
the  upbuilding  of  a  Christian  State  on  their 
hearts;  they  have  striven  to  help  men  become 
worthy  of  their  heritage  and  their  history  by 
steady  progress  in  a  better  life ;  they  have 
been  foremost  in  the  establishing  of  Christian 
institutions ;  they  have  given  magnificently 
toward  the  expense  and  the  endowment  of 
Christian  churches  and  schools ;  and  they  are 
to-day  standing  for  all  that  is  highest  in  Chris¬ 
tian  culture,  safest  in  Christian  doctrine, 
largest  in  Christian  charity,  noblest  in  Chris¬ 
tian  service,  and  purest  in  Christian  life. 
And  it  is  out  of  such  traditions  that  this  great 
meeting  speaks  by  such  voices  of  eloquence 
and  power  to  the  whole  land  and  to  the  world. 
The  President’s  tribute  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  succeeding  speakers.  The  emancipated 
people  bring  their  testimony  and  make  their 
appeal  by  one  of  their  number,  whose  great 
gifts  put  him  among  the  leaders  of  to-day. 
Such  an  eloquent  presentation  of  the  Home 
Mission  work  in  all  its  phases,  has  probably 
never  before  been  made  on  a  single  platform, 
on  any  single  occasion.  The  thanks  of  the 
whole  Church  are  due  the  designers  of  such  a 
demonstration.  The  President  has  added  to 
his  fame  by  giving  his  presence  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  proceedings  of  such  intrinsic  moment ; 
and  the  speakers  rose  to  the  occasion  and  re¬ 
sponded  right  royally  to  the  expectation  and 
enthusiasm  which  they  aroused.  We  are  glad 
to  share  the  stimulus  of  such  a  great  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  with  all  our  readers.  We 
congratulate  our  brethren,  the  managers,  on 
their  wise  undertaking,  and  its  worthy,  sig¬ 
nificant  success.  We  believe  in  works  of 
faith.  We  are  confident  in  efforts  that  assume 
and  invite  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
It  is  therefore  our  expectation  and  belief  that 
the  object  sought  by  this  earnest  and  unusual 
effort  to  carry  our  mission  work  to  new  suc¬ 
cesses  and  with  enlarged  resources  and  quick¬ 
ened  zeal,  will  be  perfectly,  triumphantly  at¬ 
tained. 

We  have  received  the  answer  of  the  Publi¬ 
cation  Committee  to  the  letter  and  overture 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Westchester.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  in  advance  of  the  Assembly  will  do 
good,  both  by  clearing  the  air  and  saving  the 
time  of  that  body.  The  spirit  of  Westchester 
Presbytery  is  entirely  friendly  and  frank. 
The  object  is  to  find  the  better,  if  not  the 
best  way  to  conduct  our  church  work.  In 
pointing  out  seeming  defects,  it  makes  no 
charges,  nor  entertains  the  idea  of  any  delin¬ 
quency.  The  whole  matter  is  one  of  business 
methods,  and  it  is  the  business  men  of  our 
Church,  the  large  givers,  whose  inquiry  into 
these  methods  moves  the  overture.  The  aver¬ 
age  man  in  our  Church  does  not  see  why  the 
Freedmen’s  Board  should  be  separate  from 
the  Home  Mission,  or  the  College  Aid  from 
Education.  Likewise  the  average  business  man 
finds  some  difficulty  with  the  complexity  of 
the  Publication  Board’s  method  of  book-keep¬ 
ing,  and  does  not  readily  draw  the  line  there 
laid  down,  between  charity  and  profits,  or 
between  expenses  of  administration  and  opera¬ 
tion.  So  long  as  there  is  any  question  of 
methods,  the  way  should  be  open  for  improve¬ 
ment.  If  present  methods  are  the  best,  in¬ 
quiry  into  them  will  enlighten  the  Church. 
’The  fidelity  and  ability  of  our  administrators 
are  not  in  question,  and  the  overture  of  West 


Chester  Presbytery  voices  only  such  frank  in 
quiry  as  opens  the  way  for  a  more  complete 
understanding.  It  should  be  so  understood 
by  the  Boards  and  the  other  Presbyteries. 
And  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  for  possible  im¬ 
provement  in  our  method  of  administration, 
makes  no  reflection  on  any  Board,  and  wiU 
satisfy  the  Church  that  its  charities  are  to  be 
cherished  with  unsleeping  care  and  with  a 
fidelity  that  forbids  clumsy  or  expensive  rou¬ 
tine.  There  is  time  for  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  before  the  Assembly  meets,  and 
if  this  is  done  the  discussion  of  the  matter  in 
that  body  need  not  be  protracted. 


ALTRUISM  IN  BUSINESS. 

The  political  and  industrial  millennium  will 
come  when  the  Golden  Rule  is  applied  in  civic 
and  business  afFairs.  This  revolutionary  prin¬ 
ciple  was  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  all  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  meeting  of  the  East  Side  Federation 
last  week.  Hope  Chapel  never  seemed  more 
luminous  with  the  light  of  a  true  sociology, 
and  the  only  drawback  was  the  regret  that 
the  room  was  not  crowded  with  attentive 
listeners.  The  Rev.  John  B.  Devins  presided, 
and  Dr.  W.  H.  Solman  presented  clearly  and 
concisely  the  plans  adopted  for  popular  baths 
and  houses  of  public  comfort,  together  with 
reports  on  the  cultivation  by  the  poor  of  un¬ 
occupied  lots,  and  other  practical  matters  of 
the  kind. 

Then  followed  a  half-hour  talk  by  Mr.  John 
H.  Patterson,  an  extensive  manufacturer  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  which  was  listened  to  with  in¬ 
tense  interest.  He  told  of  the  wretched  rela¬ 
tions  formerly  existing  between  his  firm  and 
their  employes  under  the  ordinary  manu¬ 
facturing  methods.  These  have  direct  and 
exclusive  reference  to  product,  and  are  con¬ 
cerned  only  incidentally,  if  at  all,  with  the 
producer.  The  workman  is  too  commonly  put 
into  the  category  of  machines,  and  his  hu¬ 
manity  disregarded.  The  result  of  honest 
and  capable  administration  in  the  business  of 
this  firm,  conducted  in  the  old  way,  was  in¬ 
creasing  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  working 
people,  leading  to  an  attempt  to  blow  up  their 
employers  with  a  keg  of  powder,  and  ouch 
miserable  work,  that  the  losses  from  this 
cause  alone  amounted  to  $1,000  a  day  for  sixty 
days.  Mr.  Patterson,  determining  to  master 
the  difficulty,  dismissed  his  superintendent, 
and  took  the  management  into  his  own 
hands.  He  studied  the  problem  on  the  spot, 
in  close  touch  with  his  employes,  and  with 
first  reference  to  them  as  human  beings. 
Then  began  a  series  of  innovations  based  on 
the  actual  conditions  and  suggestions  thus  re¬ 
vealed.  Fifteen  hundred  persons  are  employed 
in  the  business,  two  hundred  of  whom  are 
girls  and  women.  To  these  shorter  working 
time  by  three-quarters  of  an  hour  is  allowed. 
A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  is  given  them  at  ten, 
and  again  at  three  o’clock,  and  hot  coffee 
and  tea  are  provided  at  half  past  eleven.  A 
five-cent  lunch  of  soup  and  rice  was  added 
in  time.  A  thousand  aprons  are  furnished 
them  and  kept  laundried.  A  Saturday  half 
holiday  is  given  to  all  employes,  weekly,  with 
an  extra  day  off  each  month.  Class  does  at 
the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
are  paid  for  two  hundred,  that  they  may 
learn  domestic  economy.  Provision  is  made 
for  any  taken  sick  while  at  work.  A  library 
is  opfn  for  the  use  of  all.  The  employers  and 
officers  eat  the  same  lunch  provided  for  the 
operatives,  and  make  themselves  one  with 
them  in  many  ways. 

By  these  and  other  methods  they  have 
proved  to  their  employes  that  they  actually 
care  for  them  and  seek  their  welfare  equally 
with  their  own  interest.  The  happy  result  is 
an  entire  change  of  spirit  in  the  administra- 
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tion  of  this  immenBe  manufacturioK  establish¬ 
ment, all  which  was  mirrored  in  the  enthu«iasm 
with  which  Mr.  Patterson  related  his  experi* 
enoe  since  beginning  these  reforms  less  than 
three  years  ago.  A  better  class  of  contented 
workers,  a  better  quality  of  work,  little  sick 
ness,  and  no  strikes  among  the  employes,  and 
a  genuine  sympathy  and  personal  interest  in 
the  business  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with 
it,  is  the  outcome.  “Not  kind,  but  smart,” 
this  employer  calls  himself,  because  every  im¬ 
provement  he  has  made  in  the  condition  of 
the  people  working  for  him  has  been  more 
than  returned  in  dollars  and  cents.  And  the 
happiness  which  has  come  to  him  in  the  new 
relations  with  his  employes,  and  in  seeing 
their  welfare  and  happiness  promoted,  has 
been  his  richest  reward. 


PRIZES  WON. 

Within  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  written 
and  spoken  upon  the  necessity  of  Bible  study  in  the 
college.  Men  of  prominence  who  are  not  Biblical 
specialists,  as  William  Dean  Howells  and  Cbas.  A. 
Dana,  have  publicly  deplored  the  prevailing  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Bible  among  collegemeu.  A  similar 
statement  by  President  Thwlng  of  Adelbert  College 
was  published  about  one  year  ago  in  The  Indei)end- 
ent,  and  even  now  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  secu¬ 
lar  and  religious  press. 

In  some  of  our  collies,  both  small  aud  large, 
however,  earnest  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  stimu¬ 
late  and  encourage  the  study  of  the  Bible  from  a 
linguistic,  au  historical,  and  a  literary  point  of 
view.  At  the  same  time  pressure  is  being  brought 

bear  upon  the  educational  institutions  from  out¬ 
side  sources.  One  of  these  is  the  system  of  College 
Prise  Examinations  last  year  inaugurated  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature.  First 
and  second  prizes  of  $100  and  $50  respectively  were 
offered  for  the  best  examinations  by  college  stu¬ 
dents  in  Hebrew,  New  Testament  Greek,  and  the 
English  Bible.  These  examinations  were  held  in 
eighty-one  colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Cana¬ 
da.  A  member  of  the  faculty  in  each  institution 
conducted  the  examinations.  The  papers  were  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Institute  and  submitted  by  it  to  com¬ 
mittees  of  competent  judges.  The  following  results 
of  the  examinations  will  be  of  interest: 

Competing  colleges:  Yale,  Princeton,  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Williams,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Amherst,  Wellesley,  Northwestern,  Ober- 
lin,  Bryn  Mawr,  Oregon  (State),  Ohio  (State), 
Maine  (State),  Denver,  Missouri  (State),  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan,  Wyoming  (State),  Iowa  (State),  Haverford, 
Drake,  Lwsville,  Redfield,  Center  (Ky.),  Westmin¬ 
ster,  U.  S.  Grant,  Newberry,  Bloomfield,  Trinity, 
Presbyterian,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Mt. 
Holyoke,  Bucknell,  Lafayette,  Des  Moines,  Wabash, 
Washburn,  Albion,  Franklin,  Rockford,  Carlton, 
Bates,  Central  Iowa,  Randolph  -  Macon,  Hobart, 
Doane,  Ursinus,  Union  Christian,  Albert  Lea,  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley,  Cornell  (Iowa),  Adrian,  Moore’s  Hill, 
Wofford,  Park,  Kenyon,  Kings,  Hope,  St.  Stephens, 
McGill,  Knox,  Victoria. 

Prize  winners:  First  prize  in  Hebrew,  Isaac  Hu- 
sik.  University  of  Pennsylvania;  second  prize  in 
Hebrew,  Godlove  C.  Seibert,  German  Theological 
Seminary,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.;  Judges — Prof.  Samuel 
Ives  Curtiss,  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago;  Prof. 
Wm.  Henry  Green,  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  Prof.  David  G.  Lyon  of  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

First  prize  in  New  Testament  Greek,  Edna  White, 
University  of  New  Brunswick;  second  prize  in  New 
Testament  Greek,  Clyde  V,  Fogle,  University  of 
Or^on;  Judges  —  Prof.  Wm.  Arnold  Stevens  of 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  Prof.  Chas.  F. 
Bradley  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  and  Prof.  J. 
S.  Riggs  of  Auburn  Theological  Seminary. 

First  prize  in  English  Bible,  Grace  E.  McGaw, 
Rockford  College;  second  prize  in  Elnglish  Bible, 
H.  EMwin  Hawkes,  Yale  College;  Judges— Presi¬ 
dent  Geo.  S.  Burroughs  of  Wabash  College,  Prof. 
Frank  K.  Sanders  of  Yale,  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Moore 
of  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Hampden-Sidney. 

The  examinations  of  1896  will  cover  practically 
the  same  material  in  Hebrew  and  New  Testament 
Greek.  In  the  English  Bible  two  subjects  will  be 
offered,  viz:  The  Hebrew  Psalter  and  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Paul. 

The  contest  in  the  English  Bible  is  open  to  aU  col¬ 


lege  students.  The  language  examiuations  are  open 
to  all  those  who  will  enter  theological  seminaries 
in  the  autumn  of  1897  provided  their  graduation 
from  college  took  place  not  earlier  than  .Tune,  1896, 
and  to  all  college,  students. 

Full  announcements  may  be  secured  from  the 
Institute,  which  may  be  addressed  at  Hyde  Park, 
Chicago,  Ill.  There  are  no  fees  in  connection  with 
the  examinations. 

8ABBATH  OB8BKTAMCK. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Woman’s  National 
Sabbath  Alliance  makes  the  cheering  an¬ 
nouncement  that  many  women  prominent  in 
Washington  society  are  making  an  earnest 
effort  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  This  in  consequence  of  two  meetings 
held  by  the  Alliance  in  that  city  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  Appearances  indicate  a  general  move¬ 
ment  among  the  women  of  the  entire  country 
for  this  purpose.  Our  social  fabric  is  so 
largely  composed  of  foreigners  who  have  had 
no  training  in  Sabbath  observance,  no  experi¬ 
ence  of  its  blessedness, 'that  special  effort  is 
needed  in  this  country  to  preserve  the  day  of 
rest,  with  ail  its  deep  meaning,  social  as  well 
as  spiritual.  Unhappily,  we  are  borrowing 
from  our  European  citizens  all  that  is  least 
desirable  in  their  Sabbath-keeping  and  leav¬ 
ing  out  that  which  is  truly  admirable,  the 
cheerful  home  festival,  in  which  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Sunday  imitates  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
much  more  closely  than  the  Puritan  Sabbath 
ever  did.  It  would  probably  not  be  wise,  it 
would  hardly  be  possible,  to  return  to  the 
Puritan  Sabbath  of  our  forefathers,  blessed  as 
in  many  respects  that  was,  but  this  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  a  true  Sabbath  observ¬ 
ance.  A  Sabbath  of  rest  is  a  blessing  which 
no  people  can  afford  to  lose.  The  French  peo¬ 
ple  are  so  well  aware  of  this  fact  that  France 
has  now  two  Sabbath  societies — one  to  secure 
the  cessation  of  labor,  one  to  promote  the  re¬ 
ligious  recognition  of  the  day.  The  Woman’s 
Alliance  has  wisely  undertaken  a  great  educa¬ 
tional  campaign,  by  means  of  public  meetings 
and  otherwise,  and  it  deserves  active  support. 
The  headquarters  are  at  203  Broadway,  New 
York,  and  Miss  Matilda  Kay  is  the  Secretary. 
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LECTURE  SYNDICATES. 

The  second  series  of  Morgan  Lectures  has 
just  been  delivered  by  the  Rev.  James  S. 
Dennis,  D.  D.,  of  Beyrout,  Syria.  His  subject 
was,  “Christian  Missions  and  Social  Progress.” 
In  six  lectures  he  discussed  the  principles  of 
Sociology,  exhibited  the  moral  condition  of 
the  non-Christian  nations,  considered  the  so¬ 
cial  power  of  Christianity  and  its  accepted 
results  in  elevating  and  purifying  individuals 
and  nations.  The  lectures  were  based  upon 
information  that  Dr.  Dennis  has  secured  by 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  missionaries 
in  all  parts  of  the  world..  They  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  autumn,  and  will  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  sociological  study,  as  well  as 
to  the  study  of  Christian  missions. 

The  lectures  were  first  delivered  before  the 
Faculty  and  students  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary ;  and  from  Auburn  Dr.  Dennis  goes 
to  Lane  and  to  Allegheny,  so  that  four  of  the 
Seminaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  will 
have  the  privilege  of  bearing  them.  And  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  Our  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries  should  form  “Lecture  Syndicates,”  so 
that,  at  reduced  expense  to  each  Seminary, 
eminent  lecturers  may  be  secured  in  this 
country  and  from  beyond  the  sea  who  can  be 
beard  in  several  different  seminaries.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
seminaries,  and  also  to  the  lecturers,  who 
would  be  rewarded  for  their  labor  by  having 
a  large  number  of  hearers  in  the  different 
seminaries. 

A  year  ago  Auburn,  at  very  considerable  ex¬ 
pense,  brought  Prof.  William  M.  Ramsay  from 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  His 
course  of  lectures  on  “St.  Paulas  a  Traveller” 
was  beard  with  interest  by  the  students  of 
Auburn.  Then,  learning  that  he  was  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  Union  and  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inaries  secured  Prof.  Ramsay  for  lectures,  and 
Harvard  and  Jobns-Hopkins  Universities  did 
the  same.  How  much  better  it  would  have 
been  if,  by  concert  of  action,  an  arrangement 
could  have  been  made  with  the  lecturer  be¬ 
fore  be  left  hie  hornet 

Prof.  George  Adam  Smith,  the  eminent 
Palestinian  scholar,  is  expected  to  lecture 
before  the  Johns-Hopkins  UniversiU  in  April 
of  this  year,  and  Prof.  Oeikie  of  Edinburgh 
is  to  be  in  this  country  in  the  autumn,  and 
Prof.  William  A.  Knight  of  St.  Andrews  is 
expected  during  the  next  winter,  and  other 
distinguished  men  who  would  be  welcome  in 
any  of  our  seminaries,  can  be  brought  across 
the  ocean  for  brief  service  as 'lecturers.  A 
“Lecture  Syndicate”  would  enable  a  group  of 
seminaries  to  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  and 
of  hearing  such  men,  and  at  a  moderate  ex¬ 
pense  to  each  institution.  Perhaps  at  the  next 
Seminary  Conference,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Saratoga  at  the  close  of  the  session  of  the 
General  Assembly,  this  important  subject  will 
receive  consideration.  Here,  in  Auburn,  we 
hope  to  listen  to  Prof.  George  Adam  Smith  of 
the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  and  to 
Prof.  Knight  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

Henry  M.  Booth. 

Anbum  Theological  Seminary,  Feb.  28. 1896. 


We  take  notice  of  a  meeting  in  the  interest 
of  the  German  Theological  School,  over  which 
Dr.  Charles  E.  Knox  has  so  long  and  faith¬ 
fully  presided,  which  is  to  be  held  on  Sunday 
evening  next,  in  the  Fourth-avenue  Church, 
comer  Twenty-second  Street,  and  urge  at¬ 
tendance  of  all  interested  in  the  evangeliza¬ 
tion  and  Americanizing  of  our  foreign  popula¬ 
tion.  Our  new  Secretary  of  Foreign  Missions, 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  will  preside  at  this 
meeting,  and  there  will  be  an  address  by  one 
of  the  graduates  of  the  school,  the  Rev.  Ar¬ 
nold  W.  Fismer,  pastor  of  the  Hopkins-street 
German  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  another  by 
President  Knox.  The  mention  of  these  speak¬ 
ers  gives  promise  of  what  is  in  store  for  those 
who  are  happy  enough  to  hear.  The  grand 
work  done  and  doing  by  this  school  needs  but 
to  be  known  to  make  it  a  joy  to  help  it  for¬ 
ward.  Let  the  school  be  beard  t 
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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  PILGRIM  IN 
HOLLAND. 

By  B«v.  Wm.  Elliot  Griffia,  B.D. 

The  Presbyterian  pilgrim  from  America  finds 
in  Holland  a  land  rioh  in  congenial  associa¬ 
tions.  After  Scotland,  it  is  probable  that  in 
no  other  country  on  earth  are  the  logical 
formulas  of  John  Calvin  accepted  with  greater 
heartiness.  There  is  between  Calvinism  and 
the  Dutch  mind  and  heart  a  subtle  harmony. 
No  country  more  fitly  than  Netberland  can  be 
called  **  martyr-land.  ”  Not  only  did  the  nation 
become  reformed  according  to  the  school  of 
Geneva,  but  in  Holland  were  seen  the  true 
fruits  of  Calvinism  in  democracy,  education, 
courage,  enterprise,  and  a  high  development 
of  the  nation  and  the  individual.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  pligrim,  therefore,  cannot  possibly 
omit  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands 
from  his  itinerary. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  suspected  of  un¬ 
critical  ignorance.  We  are  not  indulging  in 
after-dinner  rhetoric,  nor  do  we  accept  the 
unqualified  statement  of  Motley  that  “the 
Reformation  entered  the  Netherlands  through 
the  Genevan  gate.  ”  We  reject  the  boast  of 
Grotius  that  “one  hundred  thousand  mar¬ 
tyrs”  out  of  the  Netherlands  suffered  death 
because  of  their  Protestant  faith.  From  these 
figures,  at  least,  one  cipher  ought  to  be  cut 
off,  though  we  by  no  means  can  advance  fur¬ 
ther  with  the  Leyden  Professor,  P.  J.  Blok, 
in  dividing  even  this  diminished  number  by 
five.  Furthermore,  to  talk  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  the  Low  Countries  and  leave 
out  the  initial  and  continuing  influence  of  the 
Anabaptists,  so-called,  would  be  to  make  a 
caricature  of  history.  Nor  must  the  profound 
influence  of  the  Lutheran  movement  be 
ignored. 

Nevertheless,  after  all  deductions  and  allow¬ 
ances  made,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Dutch 
were,  and  for  the  most  part  are,  a  nation  of 
Calvinists.  Even  now,  those  learned  men,  too 
sadly  numerous,  who  lived  between  the  dykes 
and  the  sandheatbs,  are  Determinists,  even 
when  they  reject  Calvin  and  all  his  formulas. 
Probably  in  no  country  on  earth  is  there  at 
present  greater  tenaoity  and  vital  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  truths  seen  so  clearly  by  the  teacher 
in  Geneva  than  among  the  Christian  Reformed 
churches  of  the  Netherlands.  Probably  no 
more  brilliant,  or  scholarly  defence  of  the 
Augustinian  scheme  of  theology  has  been 
made  in  our  generation  than  that  of  Dr.  Abra¬ 
ham  Euyper  of  Amsterdam,  so  noted  for  his 
voluminous,  rapid,  and  finished  works. 

To  the  Scotsman,  Holland  is  unusually 
redolent  of  ancestral  memories.  In  the  first 
place,  one  who  uses  broad  Scotch  can  make 
himself  quite  easily  understood  by  the  people, 
especially  those  of  Friesland.  Scotch  is  Low- 
land  English,  but  slightly  affected  by  the 
Norman  element.  The  Dutch  scholar  can  en¬ 
joy  Robert  Burns,  in  his  finer  shadings  and 
verbal  felicities,  far  more  easily  than  can  the 
average  Englishman.  In  the  Dutch  War  of 
Independence  against  Spain,  Scottish  soldiers 
served  by  the  thousand  in  the  Dutch  armies. 
Hundreds  of  the  men  of  war  and  of  traffic 
from  the  Land  of  Thistles  married  Dutch 
maidens.  The  “Scotch  Brigade”  was  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years  In  the  service  of  the 
States  General.  Some  of  the  best  Dutch  fam 
ilies  to-day  have  unmitigated  Scotch  names, 
like  McLeod.  The  “Scottish  apothecaries,” 
so  common  in  Dutch  cities,  are  men  who  do 
not,  as  a  rule,  speak  or  know  either  English 
or  Gaelic.  In  nearly  all  the  large  towns  are 
unmistakeable  Scottish  names.  Those  who 


bear  them  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge  of  or  interest  in  Scotland  beyond  that  of 
their  Dutch  countrymen.  They  are  the  de- 
soendents  of  those  Scotch  Presbyterians  who, 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
worshipped  God  in  their  own  mother- tongue 
on  the  west  side  of  the  North  Sea.  There 
were  once  no  fewer  than  twenty  churches, 
with  English-speaking  congregations,  in  the 
Netherlands,  probably  at  least  half  of  the  at¬ 
tendants  being  from  the  north  of  the  Tweed. 
In  the  three  or  four  English  Reformed  or 
Presbyterian  churches  still  existing,  the 
majority  of  members  and  attendants  who  do 
not  use  Dutch  as  the  language  of  their  homes, 
are  Scottish  folk.  The  three  clergymen  now 
in  the  active  pastorate,  the  Rev.  William 
Thomson  at  Amsterdam,  the  Rev.  J.  Irving 
Brown  at  Rotterdam,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Frater 
at  Middelburg,  are  all  from  Scotland.  The 
“Scottish  Dyke”  by  the  Maas,  the  “Scottish 
Corner”  in  Flushing,  and  the  various  lanes, 
streets,  and  water-passages,  with  Scottish 
names  found  in  the  country,  are  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  mention.  Very  touching  are  the  tombs 
and  memorial  tablets  in  the  churches,  and 
the  numerous  monumental  stones  in  the 
cemeteries,  which  tell  bow  the  sons  and 
daughters  from  Caledonia  have  found  their 
final  resting  place  in  Holland’s  soil. 

No  Scottish  or  Scottish-American  tourist  in 
the  Netherlands  should  fail  to  visit  the  quaint 
little  town  in  Zeeland  called  Veere  or  Camp- 
veer.  Here,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
Lord  of  Borselen  brought  his  Highland  bride, 
the  daughter  of  James  the  First  of  Scotland, 
and  here,  for  over  five  centuries,  until  the 
era  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  the  “Scotch 
Staple.”  According  to  the  Dutch  system, 
which  located  a  special  monopoly  in  a  partio 
ular  town,  the  wool,  cloth,  and  other  products 
of  the  Scotch  soil  and  industry,  could  be  im¬ 
ported  free  of  excise  or  toll  only  at  Veere. 

We  spent  a  most  delightful  day  in  this 
quaint  place,  with  its  museum  full  of  relics 
from  the  land  of  heather  and  granite.  Here 
were  coats  of  arms  with  such  names  as  Chal 
mers  and  Davidson,  etc.,  upon  them,  and  let¬ 
ters  and  documents,  with  autographs  of  kings 
and  queens  in  the  two  chief  countries  of 
Great  Britain.  Here  stood  once  a  Scottish 
church  edifice,  with  its  resident  pastor  and 
preacher.  The  little  town,  now  containing  800 
people,  once  had  13,000  inhabitants.  To-day, 
the  colossal  church,  restored  and  in  good  re¬ 
pair,  could  contain  all  the  dwellers  in  Veere 
seven  times  over.  The  worshippers  gather  on 
the  Sabbath  in  one  of  the  small  rooms  in  the 
corner  of  the  mighty  minster. 

Fronting  the  haven  still  stands  the  imposing 
stone  storehouse,  with  its  inside  oaken  beams 
as  bright  and  sound  as  if  set  in  yesterday. 
Next  door  is  the  once  elegant  dwelling  ocou 
pied  by  the  chief  agent  or  governor.  The 
three  capacious  rooms  of  the  storehouse  were 
for  centuries  packed  to  the  ceiling  with  the 
products  of  the  sheep,  and  on  the  ground-floor 
met  the  merchants  and  their  customers.  The 
elaborate  stone  tracery  chiselled  on  the  front 
has  moulded  and  been  corroded  in  the  lapse 
of  centuries,  and  even  the  massive  iron  clamp¬ 
ing  has  rusted  and  mostly  dropped  away. 
Nevertheless,  despite  rust  and  grime,  when 
first  passing  the  house,  we  at  once  discerned 
the  thistle  blossom  and  the  thistle  leaves. 
Following  this  delightful  recognition,  there 
rose  in  the  mind  a  picture  of  the  Danish  sol¬ 
dier  who,  while  marching  at  night  to  sur¬ 
prise  the  Scottish  host,  trod  upon  the  prickles 
of  the  pink  flower.  Uttering  a  cry  of  pain, 
the  unlucky  wight  alarmed  the  Scottish  sen¬ 
tinels,  and  thus  saved  their  army.  In  the 
charming  little  town-ball,  finding  a  most  in¬ 
telligent  custodian  whose  clearly  enunciated 
Dutch  we  were  able  to  understand,  we  en¬ 


quired  for  the  records  of  the  Consistory  of  the 
now  defunct  Scottish  church.  These  in  their 
clear  penmanship,  ^  were  read  with  delight. 
There  was  the  old  story  of  a  true  church  of 
Christ— help  constantly  bestowed  through  cen¬ 
turies  to  the  poor  and  the  needy,  sympathy 
and  advice  given  to  the  lonely  and  discour¬ 
aged,  discipline,  and  often  reclamation  of  the 
sinful,  and  the  comforting  and  saving  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christ  preached  in  the  tongue  that 
was  music  to  the  ear.  In  recent  time  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  churches  at  Middelburg  and  Flush¬ 
ing  has  claimed  the  right  anciently  belonging 
to  the  Scottish  pastors  in  Zealand  of  having 
a  seat  and  vote  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Scotland.  He  did  not  get  it.  He  may  try 
again. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  even  to  glance  fur¬ 
ther  at  secular  history  to  tell  the  fortunes  of 
Scottish  olerygmen  or  laymen  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  or  to  recall,  as  we  could  do,  the  frater¬ 
nal  contact  between  the  Pilgrims  in  Leyden 
and  the  men  whom  King  James  I.  of  Great 
Britain  drove  out  of  Scotland.  Nor  can  we 
detail  the  struggle  between  Calvinism  and 
Armenianism,  perhaps  we  should  say  more 
accurately,  between  Union  and  Secession,  be¬ 
tween  nationality  and  disruption,  and  be¬ 
tween  historic  Christianity  and  agnosticism. 
To  do  this  would  lead  us  not  only  to  Leyden 
and  Utrecht,  but  also  to  Dordrecht.  The  old 
edifice,  in  which  “the  only  Protestant  (Ecu¬ 
menical  ever  held”  gathered  from  many  lands, 
stands  no  more.  After  its  use  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  scientific  theology,  the  assertion  of 
the  nationality  and  the  onion  cause,  and  for 
those  posf-oefa  which  did  so  much  for  popular 
education,  it  was  turned  into  a  military  armory 
and  then  into  a  prison.  The  site  is  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  some  new  edifice. 

Neither  time  nor  space  allow  us  to  go  up 
north  to  Franeker,  in  Friesland,  where  lived 
and  taught  Dr.  Ames  (Amesios,  the  Dutch 
still  call  him),  who  made  the  first  Jiymn  book 
used  by  the  Pilgrims,  and  whose  works  on 
theology  are  still  read  by  the  Dutchmen.  We 
cannot  stop  at  Utrecht  to  tell  the  long  story 
of  orthodox  theology  in  that  religious  capital 
of  the  nation,  nor  to  show  how  powerfully 
between  Voetius  (whose  portrait,  probably 
by  Rembrandt,  still  hangs  in  the  Senate  Room 
of  the  Utrecht  University  Building)  and  Coc- 
ceius  (an  oil  painting  of  whom  is  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Room  of  the  University  at  Leyden)  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  the  theology  of  Great  Britain 
and  America.  If  any  one  man  may  be  called 
“the  father  of  Biblical  theology,”  the  honor 
most  probably  belongs  to  Cocceius.  We  can¬ 
not  linger  on  the  spots  where  once  stood  Pres¬ 
byterian  or  Reformed  church  edifices  in  the 
Dutch  cities,  or  pore  over  the  records  of  Ses¬ 
sion  and  Consistory.  Every  American,  whether 
Presbyterian  or  Congregational,  is  pretty  sure 
to  visit  Leyden,  and  go  down  St.  Peter’s 
Street,  2and  through  the  Elok  Steeg  (Tower 
Alley).  On  the  left  he  will  pass  the  lot 
whereon  once  stood  the  edifice  used  by  the 
Scottish  Presbyterian  church,  with  its  186 
families  of  Presbyterian  English  speaking  peo¬ 
ple.  Next  door  was  John  Robinson’s  house, 
filling  the  front  of  the  court  within  which, 
on  the  other  three  sides,  were  the  twenty- 
one  little  houses  of  the  Pilgrims  or  English 
Separatists.  A  stone  set  in  the  front  of  the 
present  Pesyn  Hof,  and  the  large  bronxe  tab¬ 
let  let  into  the  outside  wall  of  great  St. 
Peter’s  Church,  just  opposite,  confront  each 
other  from  alternate  sides  of  the  alley. 

While  all  know  about  Leyden,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  Americans  know  where  the  mar¬ 
tyrs’  ground  is  in  Amsterdam.  Let  one  fol¬ 
low  the  Doelen  Straat  in  the  centre  of  the 
city  northward  along  the  Klovenier’s  Burg- 
waal  to  the  Nieuwe  Markt.  On  the  left  be 
will  see  Bloed  (Blood)  Street,  and  next  to  it 
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the  Barndesteeg.  Here,  in  the  days  of  Alva, 
when  the  monks  and  the  Inquisition  held 
high  revel,  Protestants  were  homed  or  be¬ 
headed.  The  bloody  scenes  enacted  have  left 
their  trace  upon  the  names  of  the  streets. 
Those  who  were  cremated  while  alive  to  the 
glory  of  Ood,  making  the  so-called  auto-de- 
f6,  are  remembered  in  the  name  Bardnesteeg, 
which  means  the  Alley  of  the  Burned.  In 
Bloed  Street  heads  were  removed  by  the 
swordsman.  Turning  into  the  place  once  so 
well  filled  with  the  ashes  of  human  bodies, 
about  midway  down  on  the  right,  there  is  a 
narrow  alley  running  back  to  an  uncanny  and 
rather  smelly  old  canal.  At  the  end,  on  the 
left  side,  is  a  thick-  walled  brick  building 
many  centuries  old.  It  was  once  used  as  a 
nunnery,  and  later  as  a  meeting-house.  One 
goes  op  a  short  pair  of  steps,  and  on  what 
they  call  here  the  first  fioor,  he  will  find,  if 
the  man  with  the  keys  is  at  hand,  a  room 
with  low  ceiling  but  of  large  dimensions,  in 
which,  for  nearly  a  year,  in  1609,  the  English 
Separatists  worshipped.  This  was  the  first 
“Pilgrim  Hall.”  If  one  knows  enough  Dutch 
to  enquire  of  any  of  the  people  of  the  alley, 
or  of  those  above  in  the  tenement-house, 
where  the  old  nunnery  and  whilom  Pilgrim 
Hall  now  is,  he  will  receive  quickly  the  reply, 
“Brownisten  gang,”  that  is,  the  Brownists’ 
Alley. 

The  wretched  little  canal  fiows  down  to  join 
the  waters  of  the  Y  River,  which  fiows  to  the 
sea.  The  headless  bodies  of  the  martyrs  and 
the  ashes  of  the  burned  were  carried  down 
this  narrow  canal  and  thence  to  the  Y  and  to 
the  ooean.  In  poetic  justice,  when  Amster. 
dam,  people  and  magistrates,  declared  for  the 
Reformation,  they  gathered  all  the  monks  of 
the  city  together,  and  at  this  spot  compelled 
their  embarkation  and  exile  to  more  congenial 
soil. 

Let  the  American,  and  especially  the  New 
Yorker,  also  note  that  the  bodies  of  the  mar¬ 
tyrs  in  the  Vanal  fioated  past  a  famous  old 
round  tower  now  black  and  venerable  with 
centuries  of  age,  called  the  “Schreyers  Toren,” 
that  is,  the  Weepers’  or  Shriekers’  Tower. 
Here  all  the  ships  that  sailed  from  Amster¬ 
dam,  including  those  of  the  West  India  Com¬ 
pany,  took  their  departure  for  the  Hudson 
River  region  of  America,  and  for  other  dis¬ 
tant  shores.  The  loud  farewells,  and  the 
weeping  of  the  sorrowing  ones  left  behind, 
gave  the  tower  its  unhappy  name.  This  part 
of  Amsterdam  kindles  the  imagination  of  the 
student  who  calls  up  the  history  of  the  past. 

Here  we  must  stop.  Let  the  American  who 
has  a  Sunday  in  Amsterdam,  step  off  from 
the  Kalver  Straat,  near  the  Spuy  at  the 
Beguin  Hof.  Entering  the  court,  he  will  find 
pretty  houses,  abundance  of  trees  and  fiowers, 
and  will  perhaps  hear  the  singing  of  birds. 
He  will  see  before  him  ordinary  house-fronts, 
behind  which  and  within  is  a  richly  furnished 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Here  is  a  relic  of 
the  old  days  of  toleration  when  all  Christians 
not  of  the  Reformed  faith,  as  well  as  Jews 
or  other  religionists,  could  worship  as  they 
pleased,  but  only  within  edifices  that  did 
not  outwardly  resemble  churches  or  temples. 
The  prominent  building  in  the  Hof  is  the 
English  Reformed  church,  once  the  chapel  of 
the  Beguin  Nuns,  but  since  1607  the  home  of 
the  Scottish  and  English  Presbyterains  in 
Amsterdam.  Here,  joining  in  praise  and 
worship,  let  him  thank  God  for  the  good  work 
which  brave  little  Holland  has  helped  to  do  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Here,  too,  let  him 
be  grateful  to  the  Father  of  all  that  in  the 
tolerant  Protestant  republic,  the  Christians  of 
England  and  Scotland,  our  fathers,  found 
asylum.  Grandly  were  they  helped  in  the 
stormy  days  when  they  were  driven  from  land 
to  land,  as  oil  is  poured  from  vessel  to  vessel. 


WOMAN’S  WORK  IN  MOUNTAIN  HOMES. 

C.  Humble,  STnodical  Sundax-Sohool  Miaaionary. 

About  a  year  ago,  in  answer  to  a  statement 
and  an  appeal  made  in  The  Evangelist,  sev¬ 
eral  sums  of  money  were  sent  me  by  kind 
friends  to  begin  woman’s  missionary  work  in 
connection  with  the  homes  of  the  mountain¬ 
eers  of  our  Southland.  In  the  course  of  six 
mouths  the  whole  sum,  $300,  was  secured  for 
the  salary  of  the  first  lady  missionary  home 
helper,  and  in  October  Miss  M.  P.  Spencer  in¬ 
augurated  the  work  at  Lawson,  West  Virginia. 

This  community  was  without  any  regular 
religious  service  except  a  sickly  Sunday- 
school.  Several  years  ago  the  Mormons  had 
devastated  the  neighborhood,  carrying  off  to 
Southwestern  Colorado  several  families  who 
sold  their  little  places  to  get  money  to  go  to 
this  land  of  promise,  which  they  found  to  be 
a  land  of  disappointment,  and  from  which 
they  managed  to  get  back  penniless  to  begin 
again  the  struggle  of  getting  a  home.  A 
church  of  an  evangelical  character  bad  ex¬ 
isted  here,  but  was  broken  up,  it  is  said,  by 
the  immorality  of  the  pastor. 

The  way  seemed  to  be  open  for  us,  but  as 
soon  as  we  began  work  other  denominations 
began  to  stir,  so  that  it  became  evident  that 
if  we  would  have  the  people  continue  in  a 
condition  to  receive  our  aid,  we  must  get 
them  into  our  church. 

The  Lord  bad  opened  the  hearts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  our  missionary  home  helper ;  her  visits 
to  their  homes  bad  opened  their  eyes  to 
brighter  possibilities  for  themselves  and  their 
children,  so  that  when  we  began  a  series  of 
meetings  the  people  flocked  to  them. 

Our  quiet  methods,  the  plain  presentation 
of  the  fundamental  doctiines  of  salvation,  pro¬ 
duced,  through  the  Spirit,  a  profound  im¬ 
pression,  BO  that  our  meetings  were  marked 
by  unusual  quietness  and  intense  interest, 
and  the  valley  was  tilled  with  the  praises  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  truths  she 
taught.  As  one  old  lady  remarked,  “Nothing 
like  this  was  ever  seen  or  beerd  in  this  valley 
before.  ” 

In  the  height  of  our  meetings,  the  body  of 
the  people  could  probably  have  been  swept 
into  our  cburcb,  but  we  preferred  to  be  first 
assured  that  they  were  soundly  converted 
and  in  some  degree  acquainted  with  our  doc* 
trines,  usages,  and  polity.  Giving  them  time 
to  think  it  over,  a  day  meeting  was  called  at 
which  persons  desiring  to  unite  with  our 
church  were  to  present  themselves,  and  one 
young  woman  came  forward.  This  was  some 
what  disappointing,  as  we  fully  expected 
many  to  unite.  Again  the  same  old  lady 
came  to  our  relief  with  the  remark,  “The 
light’s  BO  bright  and  it  moves  so  fast  we 
can’t  keep  up,  so  we  just  stand  still  and  look.” 

This  old  lady,  called  by  all  Aunt  Julii — our 
standby — bad  halted  with  the  “balance.” 
She  bad  been  trusting  Christ  for  forty  years, 
although  never  a  member  of  any  church.  She 
it  was  who  had  said  to  the  missionary  more 
than  a  year  before,  “I’m  old  Lem  Jarrell’s  old 
woman,  and,  stranger,  what  we  want  in  our 
country  is  somebody  to  start  a  light  and  keep 
it  a  burnin’.  This  thing  of  startin’  a  light 
and  lettin’  it  go  out  is  the  ruination  of  our 
young  people.” 

Now  the  light  bad  come,  it  dazzled  her,  and 
she  was  afraid  it  might  vanish,  so  she  said 
anxiously  to  the  preacher  a  day  or  two  later : 
“Do  you  think  it  ’ill  stay?"  When  assured 
that  it  would,  she  replied:  “Well,  I’ll  join,” 
and  the  next  day  she  was  received  and  bap¬ 
tized,  making  the  fourteenth  member. 

At  this  point  our  meetings  closed  tem¬ 
porarily,  and  in  two  days  six  Mormon  elders 
dropped  into  the  neighborhood  and  com¬ 
menced  denouncing  us,  especially  in  regard 
to  our  mode  of  baptism,  and  in  this  they  were 


supported  by  some  naturally  opposed  to  them, 
but  we  knew  whom  we  had  served,  and  in 
Him  we  quietly  trusted.  Still,  one  man  who 
bad  freely  consented  to  his  daughter  being 
received  into  our  church  by  our  mode  of  bap¬ 
tism,  now  vowed  that  she  must  be  immersed, 
but  bearing  our  missionary  home  helper  give 
a  lesson  on  “The  Blood,”  he  was  convinced, 
and  said,  “Now  I  see  it  is  the  blood,  and  not 
the  water,  that  eaves.” 

At  our  second  scries  of  meetings  we  held  a 
service  in  this  man’s  house,  because  of  his 
wife’s  illness  and  inability  to  go  out,  when 
both  he  and  his  wife  entered  our  communion, 
and  in  him  we  received  one  of  our  most  val¬ 
uable  members. 

At  this  same  meeting  an  old  Mormon  lady, 
called  “Mountain  Mary,”  who  with  her  two 
married  daughters  had  gone  on  the  Colorado 
excursion,  arose  and  fervently  thanked  God 
that  these,  her  two  children,  had  publicly 
confessed  Christ  and  joined  our  church.  But 
the  most  delightful  scene  was  the  public  re¬ 
ception  of  Aunt  Julia’s  two  sons  and  their 
wives,  three  of  them  being  baptized ;  then 
the  old  lady’s  heart  overflowed  with  joy  and 
her  eyes  with  tears.  In  all  twenty-eight  per¬ 
sons  were  received  into  the  church,  twenty  of 
them  on  confession  of  their  faith. 

Miss  Spencer  conducts  each  week  two  Sun¬ 
day  schools,  both  largely  attended  by  old  and 
young,  every  one  eager  to  learn.  She  also 
conducts  weekly  two  children’s  meetings,  a 
young  people’s  meeting,  and  one  prayer-meet¬ 
ing,  besides  doing  much  visiting  in  the  homes 
which  the  mothers  are  encouraged  and  aided 
to  make,  such  as  Jesus  loves  to  dwell  in. 

Some  of  these  mothers  are  being  taught  to 
read ;  one  of  them  who  had  been  led  off  by 
the  Mormons,  said,  most  pathetically,  “I’m 
so  sorry  I  can’t  read  the  Bible  I  just  have  to 
depend  upon  what  people  tell  me.”  She  is 
now  rejoicing  in  the  Lord,  faithfully  following 
Him  and  learning  to  read  His  Word. 

For  all  this  and  much  more  we  thank  God 
and  take  courage,  and  we  most  heartily  thank 
the  kind  friends  who  furnished  the  money 
and  made  this  work  possible.  For  although 
the  General  Assembly  has  authorized  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  to  commission 
women  to  do  this  work,  they  have  no  money 
which  they  can  use  for  it,  so  that  it  must  still 
depend  upon  special  contributions  of  friends 
interested. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  interest 
in  this  work  is  growing,  and  that  the  Young 
People’s  Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  South  Bend,  Ind  ,  has  just  pledged 
$15U  to  support  one  of  their  number  in  the 
field  for  six  months,  and  Miss  Eloise  J.  Part¬ 
ridge  has  become  our  second  worker.  A  Penn¬ 
sylvania  pastor  zealous  in  this  cause  will  have  a 
competent  lady  of  his  church  begin  work  about 
April  Ist,  making  the  third  worker. 

To  continue  these  three  salaried  workers  in 
this  self  sacriflcing  work  for  the  full  year  will 
require  only  $250  more,  $650  being  already  in 
band  or  pledged. 

While  writing  this  article  there  comes  a 
pledge  of  $loO  from  an  interested  lady  in  West 
Virginia,  and  at  the  same  hour  comes  the 
offer  of  the  services  of  a  cultured  and  capa¬ 
ble  lady  of  means  who  in  April  Vvill  settle  in 
one  of  the  back  counties  of  Kentucky,  the 
county  seat  of  which  is  forty  miles  off  the 
railroad,  and  there  give  her  life,  as  she  mod¬ 
estly  says,  in  doing  good  to  others,  making 
the  fourth  worker.  How  many  more  ladies 
there  are  in  our  Church,  likewise  possessed 
of  means,  health,  time  and  talent,  who  would 
gladly  use  them  in  doing  good  in  these  moun¬ 
tains  if  they  knew  the  need  and  could  once 
taste  the  joy  of  casting  rays  of  sunshine  into 
these  benighted  homes! 

May  this  distinct  endeavor  in  behalf  of  our 
mountain  sisters,  mothers  and  daughters,  this 
woman’s  work  for  women  at  home,  which 
has  in  its  beginnings  been  so  signally  blessed 
of  God,  be  greatly  extended,  until  not  one  of 
these  many  miserable  mountain  homes  shall 
remain  unentered  by  a  cultured  Christian 
woman  bent  on  enthroning  Christ  therein. 

Neighborhoods  adjoining  those  already  oc¬ 
cupied,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  calling 
for  the  help  of  their  more  favored  ^sisters. 
Consecrated  women,  among  them  some  well 
known  throughout  the  church,  have  offered 
themselves  for  this  self  sacrificing  work.  Will 
not  those  who  have  the  means  make  them  mes¬ 
sengers  of  mercy  that  these  mountain  homes 
may  become  like  that  one  on  Olives’  Mount 
where  Jesus  loved  to  be. 

Contributions  distinctly  specified  may  be 
sent  to  Miss  8  F.  Lincoln,  Treasurer,  166 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or  to  the  writer,  C. 
Humble,  Parkersburg,  West  Va. 
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Lessons  in  the  School  of  Prayer.  As 
Taught  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself. 
Arranged  and  Classified,  with  Reference 
to  Their  Original  Order.  By  Arthur  T. 
Pierson.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Company. 

Dr.  Pierson  has  written  many  books,  but 
none,  we  venture  to  think,  more  valuable 
than  this.  To  open  the  meaning  of  prayer  in 
such  a  way  as  not  only  to  inspire  readers 
with  a  desire  to  lead  the  prayerful  life,  but 
to  make  them  understand  the  true  nature  and 
potency  of  prayer,  is  to  render  an  incalculable 
service,  and  to  a  good  degree  this  book  is 
likely  to  render  this  service.  As  the  title 
page  suggests,  the  little  volume  opens  with 
all  our  Lord’s  utterances  on  prayer,  arranged, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  chronological 
order.  Most  happily.  Dr.  Pierson  has  recog¬ 
nized  the  rhythmical  character  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour's  speech,  and  these  utterances  are  ar¬ 
ranged  in  a  proper  rhythmical  form,  bringing 
out  not  only  the  parallelism  of  His  sayings, 
but  the  pulse  and  beat  of  the  phrases  which 
compose  them.  The  key  line  of  each  strophe 
is  printed  in  capitals,  and  other  important 
lines  or  words  in  italics.  The^ arrangement  is 
admirably  adapted  not  only  to  bring  out 
hitherto  unrecognized  significance  in  the  ut¬ 
terances,  but  to  redeem  from  triteness  and  fa¬ 
miliarity  the  meanings  already  perceived. 

The  sayings  of  Jesus  on  the  subject  of 
prayer  are  thus  found  to  be  grouped  under 
ten  heads,  and  Dr.  Pierson  takes  these  up  one 
by  one  and  develops  their  meaning.  He  shows 
that  chronologically  arranged,  there  is  a  prog¬ 
ress  of  doctrine  in  these  sayings,  and  this 
progress  is  carefully  worked  out  in  the  ex¬ 
egesis  and  app’ication.  The  volume  is  so 
small  and  beautifully  made  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  become  the  com¬ 
panion  of  many  a  Bible. 

A  Princess  op  the  Gutter.  By  L.  T.  Meade. 
New  York:  Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Rons. 

A  girl  inherits  a  fortune,  mainly  invested  in 
the  very  worst  class  of  London  tenements. 
With  the  fortune  comes  the  solemn  charge  to 
repair  the  wrongs  done  by  the  testator,  who 
has  all  his  life  been  coldly  indifferent  to  the 
woes  of  his  tenants,  and  in  bis  last  hours  is 
stricken  with  remorse.  The  girl,  fresh  from 
college,  loving  beauty,  art,  and  softness,  and 
not  consciously  religious,  shrinks  from  the 
task,  but  a  single  visit  to  her  property  in¬ 
spires  her,  not  with  love  for  it,  but  with  a 
tremendous  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  she 
at  once  takes  an  apartment  in  Shoreditch, 
and  lives  among  and  for  those  from  whom  a 
large  part  of  her  wealth  is  derived.  The 
story  is  graphic,  earnest,  religious  in  tone, 
without  being  in  the  least  pragmatic.  Mrs. 
Meade  says  that  the  “Princess  of  the  Gutter” 
is  studied  from  the  life,  and  one  can  quite  be¬ 
lieve  it,  though  Martha  Mace  is  not  at  all  the 
type  that  workers  in  our  own  Settlements  are 
likely  to  meet. 

This  Goodly  Frame  the  Earth.  By  Francis 
Tiffany.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company. 

A  pleasant  book  of  very  observant  travel 
in  Japan,  China,  the  Tropics,  Ceylon,  India, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Greece.  The  charm  of  Mr.  Tiffany’s  ob 
servations  is  that  he  takes  so  wide  a  view  of 
things,  and  sees  the  links  that  clasp  them  one 


with  another.  He  has  a  poetic  mind  and  dis¬ 
cerns  the  soul  of  things.  Some  of  his  thoughts 
are  very  poetic,  and  some  of  his  lines  very 
musical,  as  where  he  describes  the  ringing  of 
the  bells  of  Mekko.  His  spirited  comparisons 
of  things  foreign  and  things  familiar  are  very 
delightful. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

An  admirable  volume  is  the  LUt  of  Books 
for  Qirls  and  Women  and  Their  Clubs,  by 
Augusta  H.  Leypoldt  and  George  lies.  The 
editors  are  experienced  librarians,  and  they 
have  ably  done  their  work.  The  list  com¬ 
prises  “some  twenty  one  hundred  books  wor¬ 
thy  to  be  read  or  studied  by  girls  and  women," 
moat  of  them  suited  as  well  to  boys  and  men. 
The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  very  good, 
the  titles  being  followed  by  brief  critical  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  contents.  The  lists  are  well 
classified;  there  is  a  full  index,  and  a  aeries 
of  good  hints  for  clubs  of  various  kinds,  with 
an  outline  of  constitution.  The  volume  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  lists  promised  by  the 
American  Library  Association.  (Library  Bu¬ 
reau,  Boston.  50  cents  and  $1.) 

A  series  of  “  Essays  Concerning  the  Church 
and  the  Unification  of  Christendom,”  which 
were  delivered  at  Chautauqua  in  1894  before 
the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philoso¬ 
phy,  are  issued  under  the  title,  Christ  and  the 
Church.  They  are  by  such  careful  students  of 
the  subject  as  Drs.  A.  H.  Bradford,  George 
Dana  Boardman,  Dean  Hodges,  Presidents 
Booth  and  Ballantine,  the  Revs  Gilbert  Reid 
and  John  B.  Devins.  Dr.  Bradford  con¬ 
tributes  the  Introduction.  (Revell.) 

Volumes  XVII.  and  XVIII.  of  Scribner’s 
Magazine  are  the  1895  volumes.  They  include 
the  major  part  of  President  Andrew’s  History 
of  the  Last  Quarter  Century,  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward’s  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell,  and  George 
Meredith’s  The  Amazing  Marriage,  Robert 
Grant’s  papers  on  The  Art  of  Living,  articles 
on  Posters,  an  important  series  of  papers  on 
Wood  Engravers,  with  the  large  variety  of 
poems,  short  stories,  articles  of  literary  and 
social  interest  which  this  periodical  always 
offers. 

Historical  novels  are  coming  into  vogue 
again.  The  X  Jewel,  by  the  Hon.  Frederick 
Moncrieff,  is  a  fairly  well  written  Scottish 
romance  of  the  days  of  James  VI.  The  notori 
ous  Earl  and  Countess  of  Arran,  “Haman”  and 
“Jezebel,”  figure  in  it  as  well  as  the  King, 
and  a  jewelled  St.  Andrew’s  cross  plays  an 
important  part  in  tbe  story.  (Harper.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

It  is  always  a  white  day  when  a  new  poem 
by  Mr.  Stedman  appears.  In  the  current 
Century  are  two  pages  of  word  music  by  him, 
under  the  title,  Kennst  Du,  describing  “tbe 
blue  of  tbe  Carib  Sea”  and  the  islands  that  lie 
on  its  bosom.  Some  of  tbe  lines  haunt  tbe 
memory,  there  is  hardly  one  that  is  not  flaw¬ 
less  in  beauty  and  finish.  Tbe  most  impor 
tant  prose  article,  perhaps,  is  that  in  which 
Mr.  Edward  Marshall,  tbe  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Tenement  House  Commission,  tells 
bow  the  city  of  London  is  proceeding  and 
succeeding  in  Stamping  Out  the  London  Slums. 
Tbe  article  ought  to  give  an  impetus  to  re¬ 
form  in  this  matter  in  our  own  cities.  An 
interesting  study  of  the  history  of  a  Folk 
Song  is  by  H.  C.  Mercer,  who  follows  On 
the  Track  of  the  “Arkansas  Traveler  ”  There 
is  a  valuable  study  by  William  E.  Smythe  of 
methods  of  irrigation  in  tbe  West  entitled 
Ways  and  Means  in  Arid  America.  Mr  F. 
Hopkinson  Smith  tells  of  bis  experiences  in 
sketching  under  difficulties  under  the  title, 
A  Personally  Conducted  Arrest  in  Constanti 
nople.  The  last  instalment  of  bis  interesting 
story,  Tom  Grogan,  appears  in  this  number 
Mrs.  Ward’s  serial.  Sir  George  Tressady,  is 
sufficiently  advanced  in  this  (fifth)  number  to 
warrant  the  unhesitating  opinion  that  this 
is  altogether  the  best  thing  that  she  has  done. 
Her  band  is  freer,  her  sympathies  warmer, 
her  range  wider,  her  work  more  practiced 


than  even  in  Marcella  and  Bessie  Costrell,  to 
say  nothing  of  her  earlier  works.  Tbe  in¬ 
sight  into  character  is  very  penetrating ;  there 
is  nothing  more  true  since  the  Book  of  Job 
than  poor  Mary  Batchelor’s  loss  of  religious 
faith  in  the  very  moment  when  she  most 
needs  it,  when  her  only  son  is  killed  in  a  mine 
explosion:  “I  towd  the  vicar  I  couldn’t  be 
Bible  woman  no.more.  .  .  .  I’m  alius  grievin’ 
at  the  Lord."  Marcella  Maxwell  reappears  in 
this  book  as  the  beautifully  developed  woman 
we  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Tbe  opening  paper  of  the  March  Forum  dis¬ 
cusses  the  most  important  topic  which  can 
come  before  the  public.  Family  Life  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  the  gifted  French  woman  who  calls 
herself  Tb.  Bentzon.  The  article  is  in  part  a 

Sarative  study  of  French  and  American 
I  and  practices.  Mme  Bentzon  has  ob¬ 
served  with  discrimination  and  a  good  degree 
of  sympathy,  and  while  not  all  her  readers 
will  agree  that  her  views  of  American  home 
life  are  in  all  respects  correct,  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  that  those  points  in  which  she  appears  to 
be  mistaken  are  most  worthy  of  careful  con¬ 
sideration.  The  writer  sees  much  to  admire, 
and  admires  as  well  as  criticizes  with  judg¬ 
ment.  Other  articles  are  on  The  Nicaragua 
Canal  an  Impracticable  Scheme,  by  Joseph 
Nimmo,  Jr;  The  Army  as  a  Career,  by  Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard;  Tbe  Manitoba  School  Ques¬ 
tion,  by  Goldwin  Smith ;  An  Alliance  with 
England  the  Basis  of  a  Rational  Foreign  Pol¬ 
icy,  by  Prof.  Sidney  Sherwood  of  Jofans-Hop- 
kins  University,  with  several  others  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  current  interest. 

Over  Sea  and  Land,  tor  February,  adds  a 
new  feature.  Two  pages  are  printed  in  par¬ 
ticularly  large  type  and  furnished  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  illustration  for  the  special  use  of 
Children’s  Bands.  This  bright  little  periodi¬ 
cal  comes  from  the  Board  of  Publication, 
Philadelphia. 

The  Scribners  will  soon  issue  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  uniform  edition  of  Eugene  Field's  works 
in  ten  volumes,  known  as  the  Sabine  Edition, 
to  be  sold  only  by  subscription.  It  will  be 
a  particularly  good  example  of  book- making, 
and  will  include  several  new  books.  The  in¬ 
troductions  to  the  volumes  will  be  by  Field’s 
brother,  Mr.  Roswell  M.  Field,  Messrs.  Rich¬ 
ard  Denry  Stoddard,  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
Francis  Wilson,  J.  Whitcomb  Riley,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  Each  volume  will  have  a  frontispiece  in 
hotogravure  on  Japan  paper  from  drawings 
y  well  known  artists.  'Two  volumes  or  more 
will  appear  each  month. 

Tbe  Scribners  have  just  brought  out  the 
last  volume  of  tbe  “Thistle”  Edition  of  Robert 
liouis  Stevenson’s  works— a  fine  example  of 
modern  book  making.  They  announce  that 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  those  book  lovers 
who  find  it  inconvenient  to  pay  a  lump  sum 
they  have  arranged  to  send  this  valuable  set 
handsomely  boxed,  on  the  payment  of  |4,  and 
the  agreement  of  the  subscriber  to  remit  |3  a 
month  (or  more,  if  be  desires)  until  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  paid.  The  same  offer  bolds  good 
with  the  “Sabine”  Edition  of  Eugene  Field’s 
works.  Sample  volumes  will  be  sent  on  re¬ 
quest  to  places  where  the  firm  has  no  branch 
office. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Critical  and  Ezegetical 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  accordi^  to  St.  Mark; 
Ezra  P.  Gould. - Curiosities  of  Courtship;  An¬ 
thony  Hope. - The  Evolution  of  Church  Music; 

Frank  Lander  Humphreys. - The  Jewish  Scrip¬ 

tures;  Amos  Kidder  Fiske. 

Hoimhton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  Moral  Evolu¬ 
tion;  George  Harris. - The  Life  of  Themas  Hutch¬ 
inson:  James  K.  Hosmer. - In  New  England  Fields 

and  Woods:  Rowland  E.  Robinson. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  The  “I  Wills”  of  the  Psalms; 
P.  B.  Power. - The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 

ment;  W.  H.  Bennett. 

R.  H.  Woodward  and  Coi^any:  Daily  Thoughts; 
Phillips  Brooks  and  Henry  Drummond. 

Crusader  Publishing  Com pan3^  Toledo,  O.;  1886 
and  the  Five  Redemption  Years;  W.  H.  Bishop. 

Robert  Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati:  Etidorpha; 
John  Uri  Lloyd. 

Bible  Colportage  Association,  Chicago:  Temper¬ 
ance. 

American  Book  Company;  Elementary  English; 
Robert  C.  Metcalf  and  Orville  T.  Bright. - Para¬ 
dise  Lost.  Books  I.  and  II. :  John  Milton. - Tbe 

Tragedy  of  Macbeth;  William  Shakespeare. - Se¬ 

lections  from  Viri  Romae;  Robert  Arrowsmitb  and 

Charles  Knapp. - Laboratory  Work  in  Chemistry; 

Edward  H.  Keiser. _ 

PERIODICALS. 

For  February:  Hermonite;  Littell. 

For  March:  Scribner’s;  Forum;  Atlantic;  Cur¬ 
rent  Literature;  Augsburg  Sunday-school  Teacher; 
Preacher’s  Magazine. 
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THE  ELEMENT  OF  WORSHIP  IN  PUBLIC 
PRAYER. 

By  William  Aikman,  D.D. 

Is  it  not  largely  absent  in  the  prayers  which 
one  hears  from  Sunday  to  Sunday  in  our  non- 
liturgical  churches?  Of  late  1  have  been 
much  a  bearer  as  well  as  a  .preacher,  and 
more  than  ever  the  impression  has  grown  upon 
me  that  this  which,  after  all,  is,  or  should  be, 
the  prominent  element  present  when  the  great 
congregation  is  led  to  the  Throne  of  Grace, 
has  become  obsolete  in  many  pulpits.  One 
hears  petitioaings  earnest  and  intelligently 
sympathetic,  where  the  wants  of  the  people 
are  presented  before  God,  confessions— some¬ 
times,  and  in  brief  measure — and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  half  flippant  utterances,  but  only  once 
and  a  while,  and  here  and  there  a  solemn 
ascription  of  homage  to  the  great  God,  the 
King  of  Glory,  as  the  voice  cries  in  the  bent 
ear,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
the  whole  earth  is  full  of  Thy  glory.”  Yet 
the  great  purpose  of  public  prayer  is  to  bring 
the  worshipper,  not  the  mere  petitioner,  near 
to  the  Infinite  One. 

In  my  boyhood  days  I  heard  the  prayers  of 
Gardiner  Spring  of  reverend  memory,  in  the 
old  Brick  Church  on  the  corner  of  Beekman 
and  Nassau  streets,  in  New  York.  It  is  now 
only  a  child’s  recollection  that  holds  nothing 
in  its  grasp  but  the  deep  and  solemn  impression 
of  that  public  service.  I  never  read,  even  to 
this  day,  the  sublime  and  tender  words,  than 
which  there  are  no  more  tender  words  in  all 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  of  the  prophet 
Micah:  "Who  is  a  God  like  unto  Thee  that 
pardoneth  iniquity  and  passeth  by  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  remnant  of  His  heritage?  He 
retaineth  not  His  anger  forever,  because  He 
delighteth  in  mercy,”  without  the  calm, 
softened,  yet  joyous  tones  of  bis  long-hushed 
voice  coming  up  with  them  as  they  were 
ottered  in  that  far  back  time.  But  if  I  am 
not  in  error,  we  do  not  often  hear  such 
things  in  the  usual  prayers  of  to  day. 

I  cannot  overcome  the  conviction  which  I 
have  had  for  many  years  that  there  has  of 
late  grown  op,  instead  of  solemn  worship,  a 
habit  of  familiar  talk  with  God.  This  may 
be  becoming  and  seemly  in  the  social  prayer¬ 
meeting,  and  clearly  so  in  the  private  place 
of  devotion  where  the  petitioner  comes  with 
personal  wants  and  aspirations  and  speaks 
them  in  the  ear  of  Him  who  is  close  at  hand, 
and  to  whom  the  believer  is  consciously  very 
near  and  in  His  love ;  but  in  the  place  where 
the  people  are  assembled  for  the  very  purpose 
of  worshipping  the  great  God,  it  is  clearly  dif¬ 
ferent. 

Of  course  I  am  speaking  now  of  extem¬ 
poraneous  prayer.  In  ritualistic  congrega¬ 
tions  it  is  not  so.  Here  the  prayers  used 
have,  for  the  most  part,  come  down  as  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  Church  through 
many  centuries,  and  on  that  account  are  not 
permeated  with  the  spirit  or  manner  of  these 
more  recent  times.  And  just  here,  may  it 
aot  be,  there  is  born  that  craving  in  many 
minds  and  hearts  in  our  non -liturgical 
churches,  for  something  different  from  the 
prayers  commonly  heard?  Perhaps  the  crav¬ 
ing  is  not  understood  or  defined,  but  the 
heart  of  the  worshipper  asks  for  something 
which  it  does  not  get,  something  that  shall 
move  it  as  though  the  Infinite  Presence  were 
there.  “,'C- 

Sometimes  yon  will  hear  it  as  the  words  of 
the  Revelation  speak:  “Amen.  Blessing  and 
glory  and  wisdom  and  thanksgiving  and  honor 
and  power  and  might  be  unto  our  God  for¬ 
ever  and  ever.  Amen.”  Then  the  place 
grows  still,  and  in  the  silence  one  knows  that 
devout  hearts  are  responding  and  God  has 
drawn  near  to  waiting  souls. 


After  that  bow  calmly  and  how  sweetly 
come  confession  of  sin,  and  bow  confidently 
things  are  asked  from  God,  God  known  in 
Jesus  Christ,  because  He  is  there,  God  whom 
the  angels  adore  and  toward  whose  throne  the 
universe  of  intelligent  and  loyal  beings  are 
bending.  Into  that  great  company  the  be¬ 
lieving  soul  has  been  brought,  and  from  that 
hour  and  from  that  Presence  he  goes  into 
the  outside  world,  and  the  Presence  goes  with 
him. 

When  the  soul  has  thus  been  lifted  up  by 
this  act  of  common  worship,  it  matters  little 
what,  in  his  sermon,  the  preacher  may  say ; 
all  shall  be  permeated  by  the  impression  of 
the  hour,  and  the  hearers  shall  give  it  a  tone 
which  it  may  not,  in  itself,  have  had.  He 
has  been  where  God  was,  be  has  mingled 
with  the  great  host  of  worshippers  on  earth 
and  with  the  throng  of  elect  angels  and  glori¬ 
fied  spirits  behind  the  veil.  Earth  is  not  so 
real  as  it  was.  That  unseen  company  and  the 
unseen  Christ  are  nearer.  The  things  of  time 
are  dimmer  than  they  were  before,  while  the 
soul  reaches  out  toward  the  heavenly  things. 

The  coming  week  will  tell  of  it.  The  be 
lievei  has  been  worshipping  God.  The  in¬ 
cense  still  lingers  round  him,  and  clouds  with 
its  white  smoke  the  things  of  time. 

Atlantic  Cmr. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

PBESIDKNT  COi;i.TEB  RESIGNS. 

Dr.  John  M.  Coulter,  President  of  Lake 
Forest  University,  has  presented  bis  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  take  effect, 
presumably,  at  the  close  of  the  present  col¬ 
lege  year.  He  came  to  Lake  Forest  about 
three  years  ago,  as  the  successor  of  Dr. 
William  C.  Roberts,  now  of  the  Home  Board 
in  New  York.  Like  President  Henry  Wade 
Rogers  of  Northwestern  University  at  Evan¬ 
ston,  but  unlike  most  college  presidents.  Dr. 
Coulter  is  not  a  minister,  though  he  did  de¬ 
liver  a  baccalaureate  sermon  at  the  last  Com¬ 
mencement.  That  he  is  a  staunch  and  thor¬ 
ough-going  Christian  is  well  known,  and  his 
administration  at  Lake  Forest  will  long  be 
remembered  for  its  fidelity,  its  efficiency,  and 
its  constant  example  of  Christian  manhood. 
Dr.  Coulter  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  already 
full  of  honors  as  respects  bis  attainments  in 
his  own  special  field  of  botany.  It  is  his  call 
to  a  head  Professorship  of  Botany  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  which  removes  him  from 
Lake  Forest.  The  gift  of  $1,000,000  from  Miss 
Helen  Culver  to  the  University  of  Chicago, 
makes  possible  this  new  position,  and  with 
half  of  this  amount  devoted  to  this  depart¬ 
ment,  there  is  every  prospect  for  extended  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  science  in  Dr.  Coulter’s 
bands.  This  will  be  the  more  certain  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  experimental  farms  of  the 
institution,  located  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wood’s 
Holl,  Mass,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  No 
doubt  Dr.  Coulter  will  be  much  relieved  by 
laying  off  the  cares  of  an  insufficiently  en¬ 
dowed  university,  and  assuming  the  direc¬ 
tion,  under  a  liberal  endowment,  of  his  own 
chosen  science  in  Chicago.  The  rumor  is  by 
this  occurrence  revived  touching  a  possible 
coalition  of  the  two  above-named  institutions, 
but  there  is  no  definite  prospect  of  this. 
And  of  course  it  is  too  early  to  predict  who 
may  succeed  the  Lake  Forest  President. 

PRESIDENT  PATTON  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  straight,  arrow  like  form  and  familiar 
face  of  President  Patton  of  Princeton  College 
were  recognized  in  the  city  last  week.  The 
occasion  was  the  visit  of  the  President  and 


Professor  West  to  this  section  in  the  interest 
of  the  new  endowment  of  Princeton,  and  the 
banquet  of  Princeton  almuni.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  attend  the  banquet  and  to  see 
assembled  probably  more  of  the  sons  of 
Princeton  than  ever  before  eat  down  together 
in  Chicago ;  not  far  from  one  hundred  were  at 
the  tables.  President  D.  B.  Jones  of  the 
class  of  ’76  presided  and  acted  as  toast-master 
At  one  of  the  tables  sat  the  brother  of  the 
presiding  officer,  Mr.  T  D.  Jones,  these  two 
brothers  recalling  to' our  minds  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  record  which  they  made  in  graduating, 
both  of  them  at  the  bead  of  the  class,  so  that 
the  second  position  was  left  vacant,  and  the 
next  man  ranked  third.  The  remarks  of 
President  Patton  and  Professor  West  had  ref¬ 
erence  chiefly  to  the  development  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  extended  plans  for  endowment, 
and  possibly  changing  of  the  form  and  name 
of  a  university  in  connection  with  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  50th  anniversary  in  October. 
Dr.  Patton  spoke  for  what  he  called  the  rural 
university,  as  having  advantages  over  that 
located  in  the  city.  He  said :  “Princeton  is, 

I  think,  the  best  type  of  the  rural  university. 
You  can  have  great  schools  in  cities-  But 
this,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  an  adequate 
substitute  for  a  campus  life,  for  the  four 
golden  years  of  residence  in  college  balls,  for 
the  undying  friendships  that  are  formed  in 
these  four  years,  for  the  tender  sentiment  and 
sweet  memories  associated  with  the  thought 
of  such  an  Alma  Mater  as  you  have.”  Pro¬ 
fessor  West  spoke  for  an  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  strong  men  in  the  Faculty,  a  great  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  l^irary,  a  large  body  of  uni¬ 
versity  fellowships,  and  other  improvements, 
and  warmly  declared  the  purpose  to  be  the 
maintaining  of  the  Christian  character  of  the 
College  and  the  cultivation  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter  in  the  students  as  the  highest  aim. 
Other  speakers  were  heard,  among  them  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McPherson  of  our  Second  Church, 
just  back  from  completing  bis  four  weeks  as 
university  preacher  at  Harvard,  with  many 
interesting  facts  to  give  concerning  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  institution,  yet  loyal  as  ever  to  Prince¬ 
ton  and  her  old  elms,  for  which  ancient 
adornments  he  earnestly  pleaded  in  view  of 
the  army  of  microbes  now  threatening  their 
destruction. 

In  conversation.  Dr.  McPherson  speaks  of 
his  duties  at  Harvard  as  having  included  his 
presence  in  his  office  for  two  hours  each  day, 
accessible  to  the  students,  who  came  to  him 
to  speak  of  serious  matters,  with  a  freedom 
that  both  surprised  and  delighted  him.  While 
the  atmosphere  at  Harvard  must  be  conceded 
to  be  Unitarian,  Dr.  McPherson  says  that 
there  is  a  strong  evangelical  element  in  the 
Faculty.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  a  recognized  institution,  sometimes 
addressed  by  Professor  Peabody,  as  well  as 
other  professors.  As  for  the  students,  they 
are  from  all  classes  and  all  faiths,  there  being 
among  them  more  than  one  hundred  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  making  possible  the 
strong  Catholic  Club  existing.  Even  in  the 
Divinity  School  there  are  a  number  of  Pres¬ 
byterians,  a  larger  number  of  Congregational- 
ists,  and  the  Episcopalians,  if  I  remembe 
rightly,  number  more  than  the  Unitarians 
themselves.  In  the  University  attendance  at 
prayers  is  optional,  but  Dr.  McPherson  says 
that  those  who  do  attend  are  the  most  devout 
body  of  students  that  he  ever  saw.  With  all 
his  round  of  the  colleges  in  memory.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  declares  that  for  beauty  of  situation 
Princeton,  Cornell,  and  Wellesley  must  be 
placed  at  the  head.  Dr.  Patton  was  unable 
to  speak  to  his  former  charge,  the  Jefferson 
Park  Church,  as  invited  to  do,  he  being  ex¬ 
pected  to  preach  in  St.  Paul  on  the  Sabbath, 
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whence  he  was  to  go  to  St.  Louis,  and  thence 
back  to  Princeton.  He  did,  however,  deliver 
a  few  lectures  while  in  the  city,  two  being 
given  in  a  single  morning  at  points  miles 
apart. 

YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

At  last  a  home  worthy  of  the  work.  The 
new  building  was  dedicated  on  the  eve  of 
Washington’s  Birthday,  at  283  Michigan  Av 
enue.  This  organization  was  formed  here  in 
1876,  and  its  twenty  years  have  been  marked 
with  great  usefulness  which  ought  now,  with 
enlarged  facilities,  to  be  greatly  widened. 
Mrs.  Leander  Stone,  one  of  the  original  Vice* 
Presidents,  has  been  President  since  1880, 
The  structure  just  opened  measures  80x181 
feet,  and  has  a  high  basement  and  seven 
stories.  Its  front  windows  overlook  the  park 
and  beautiful  Lake  Michigan.  An  elevator, 
steam  heat,  and  electric  light,  bring  it  down 
to  date.  The  first  fioor  has  a  library,  parlor, 
reception  rooms  and  dining-room,  with  ac¬ 
commodations  for  800  persons.  The  second 
story  contains  an  auditorium,  with  seating 
capacity  for  600,  also  class  rooms  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sleeping  rooms.  Nearly  300  sleeping 
rooms  are  above  this.  A  gymnasium  is  being 
fitted  up  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building. 
Various  citizens  and  churches  have  furnished 
most  of  the  building.  In  order  to  construct 
this  building  the  Association  secured  a  loan 
of  $125,000  from  the  University  of  Chicago; 
the  entire  cost  proves  to  be  $133,000,  of  which 
only  about  $8,000  remains  unpaid.  Room  and 
board  cost  from  $4  50  to  $6.50  per  week.  This 
is  not  the  International  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association,  and  consequently  does 
not  require  the  evangelical  test  of  the  latter, 
which  in  this  regard  is  the  same  as  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association. 

DR.  BARROWS’  FIGURES. 

Dr,  Barrows  left  the  city  last  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  in  company  with  President  Harper,  and 
is  now,  no  doubt,  speeding  across  the  water. 
Dr.  Barrows  refrained  from  statistics  of  bis 
fourteen  years’  ministry  in  this  city  in  his 
farewell  sermon,  but  in  the  informality  of  a 
reception  address  the  week  before,  presented 
some  figures  which  ought  to  prove  interest¬ 
ing.  During  this  time  he  finds  that  be  has 
read  about  a  thousand  books,  many  hundreds 
of  magazines,  and  more  than  12,000  news 
papers  and  pamphlets.  He  has  travelled  about 
75,000  miles,  from  Berlin  to  San  Francisco. 
He  has  delivered  about  2,000  sermons,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  formal  addresses.  He  has  written 
about  200  newspaper  and  magazine  articles. 
He  has  made  about  8,000  calls  and  received 
about  25  000.  He  has  officiated  at  220  funerals 
and  253  weddings.  He  has  been  present  at 
two  General  Assemblies  and  two  meetings  of 
the  Synod.  He  has  spoken  at  five  Inter¬ 
national  Christian  Endeavor  Conventions.  He 
has  written  or  dictated  nearly  30,000  letters. 
He  has  published  six  volumes  and  many  pam- 

hlets.  He  has  given  about  seventy  sermons 
and  addresses  at  twenty -five  different  col¬ 
leges.  Among  other  things  said  at  this  re¬ 
ception,  Dr.  Barrows  declared:  **1  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  nobler  company  of  Christian 
ministers  on  earth  than  the  Presbyterian  pas¬ 
tors  of  Chicago.”  “The  chief  amount  of  my 
time  and  strength,”  he  says,  “has  been  given 
directly  to  my  own  parish  and  people,  and 
most  of  the  lecturing  and  preaching  and  study¬ 
ing  and  service  which  has  been  outside  has 
contributed  directly  and  indirectly  to  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  my  own  mind  and  to  the  building 
up  of  this  congregation.  Most  of  my  books  and 
lectures  have  already  gone  through  my  own 
pulpit.  In  India,  a  year  from  this  time,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  holding  up  the  Christ  as  the  great 
Teacher  and  Saviour  of  the  world.  ” 

Fbedebick  Campbell. 

Cbicaqo,  Feb.  26, 18S6. 


DR.  BARROWS’  LECTURESHIP  IN  INDIA. 

Address  of  Jacob  Chamberlain.  M.D.,  I>.D.,  on  the 

occasion  of  the  farewell  meeting  in  New  York. 

My  Brother:  It  has  fallen  to  my  happy  lot  to 
voice  the  earnest  prayer,  the  ardent  desire  of 
the  great  body  of  evangelical  missionaries 
working  in  India,  that  your  coming  to  that 
land  may  bring  a  very  rich  blessing,  and  that 
to  that  end  our  covenant  God  may  guide, 
strengthen,  bless,  and  richly  endow  you  in 
and  for  your  every  effort. 

It  is  not  to  all  who  come  to  India  from 
Christian  lands  that  we  missionaries  give  this 
hearty  greeting.  With  sorrow  and  shame  do 
we  remember  the  Olcotts,  Blavatskys,  and 
Besants  that  have  come  from  Christian  Amer¬ 
ica  and  England.  Others  have  come,  not 
hostile,  nominally,  to  Christianity,  but  en¬ 
deavoring  to  trim  down  the  Christian  system 
so  much  that  it  can  stand  complacently  on 
the  same  platform  with  Hinduism  and 
Buddhism  and  invite  them  to  a  fraternal 
embrace. 

You  doubtless  recall  the  fervent  ejaculation 
of  Mrs.  Partington,  when,  as  she  was  return¬ 
ing  from  church  on  Sunday  in  the  Athens  of 
America,  she  piously  exclaimed,  “That  it  was 
such  a  blessed  privilege  to  live  in  a  city  where 
the  Gospel  was  regularly  dispensed  with.” 
Alas,  some  who  come  to  India  in  the  name  of 
Christianity,  do  really  dispense  with  the  very 
essence  of  the  Gospel;  “From  all  such,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us  I” 

We  do  not  look  for  this  from  you.  No,  sir, 
we  believe  that  you  will  come  to  us  with  no 
emasculated  Gospel,  but  to  hold  up  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  awakened  Hindus  “the  faith 
that  was  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the 
saints.”  and  thus  believing,  I  voice  to  you, 
from  the  missionary  body,  a  royal  welcome. 

Suffer  me,  as  one  who  has  rendered  thirty- 
six  years  of  service  for  India,  and  who  hopes 
ere  long  to  return  to  fill  out  there  his  half 
century  of  earliest  service  for  the  Master,  and 
who  has  seen  such  important,  though  partly 
hidden  changes  going  on  in  that  hitherto 
changeless  land,  suffer  me  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  of  those  altered  conditions  which 
have  some  bearing  on  the  way  in  which  you 
will  set  forth  your  message  to  my  adopted  fel¬ 
low-countrymen.  • 

Three  and  a  half  decades  ago  the  missionary 
was,  as  a  rule,  met  by  the  most  imperturbable 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes. 
Their  system,  which  they  claimed  hqd  stood 
unchanged  for  millenniums,  they  believed 
would  stand  forever.  They  scorned  a  contest 
with  so  modern  and  ignoble  a  foe  as  Christi¬ 
anity.  That  day  has  passed.  It  is  not  now 
necessary  to  show  them  the  unsatisfying  na¬ 
ture  of  their  religion.  All  thinking  India  is 
in  the  throes  of  a  mighty  religious  upheaval. 
All  agree  that  Hinduism,  the  Hinduism  of  to¬ 
day,  cannot  stand.  Native  newspapers  have 
been  voicing  this  conviction  in  singularly  em¬ 
phatic  language  of  late.  The  Hindu,  the  or¬ 
gan  of  orthodox  Hinduism  in  Madras,  a  very 
influential  paper,  says  of  the  present  Brahmin 
priesthood : 

Profoundly  ignorant  as  a  class,  and  infinitely 
selfish,  it  is  the  mainstay  of  every  unholy, 
immoral,  and  cruel  custom  and  superstition, 
from  the  wretched  dancing  girl  who  insults 
the  Deity  by  her  existence,  to  the  pining 
child-widow,  whose  every  tear,  and  every  hair 
of  whose  head  shall  stand  up  against  every 
one  of  us  who  tolerate  it,  on  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment. 

And  of  the  endowed  temples  and  shrines  it 
says,  in  another  issue : 

The  vast  majority  of  these  endowments  are 
corrupt  to  the  core.  They  are  a  festering 
mass  of  crime  and  vice  and  gigantic  swind¬ 
ling. 

The  Reis  and  Rayyet,  an  influential  news¬ 
paper  of  Northern  India,  sneeis  at  Mrs.  Be- 


sant’s  ecstacies  over  the  “Beauties  of  Hindu¬ 
ism,'  and  utters  these  scorching  words: 

When  an  English  lady  of  decent  culture  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  an  admirer  of  Taretrio  Myatioism 
and  Krishna  Worship,  it  behooves  every  well 
wisher  of  the  country  to  tell  her  plainly  that  sen¬ 
sible  men  do  not  want  her  eloquence  for  gild¬ 
ing  that  which  is  rotten. 

The  Indian  Nation,  another  orthodox  Hindu 
paper,  says : 

The  pure,  undeflled  Hinduism  which  Swami 
Vivekana  preached,  has  no  existence  to¬ 
day  ;  has  had  no  existence  for  centuries.  .  .  . 
As  a  fact,  abomination  worship  is  the  main 
ingredient  of  modern  Hinduism. 

If  we  missionaries  uttered  such  words,  we 
might  be  prosecuted  for  libel.  But  our  Hindu 
friends  fearlessly  utter  them,  and  they  are 
true.  The  editor  of  an  orthodox  vernacular 
newspaper  is  quoted  as  saying:  “Hinduism  is 
now  on  its  death -bed,  and  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  drug  which  can  he  safely  adminis¬ 
tered  to  it  for  its  recovery.  ” 

While  all  thus  agree  that  Hinduism  must 
go,  not  all  are  agreed  as  to  what  shall  take 
its  place.  One  class  seeks  to  slough  off  all 
the  impurer  accretions  of  the  last  2,000  years 
and  revamp  the  earlier  and  purer  Hinduism 
of  the  Vedas,  as  the  religion  of  the  future. 
But,  to  their  dismay,  no  two  can  agree  as  to 
what  that  is. 

Another  class,  seeing  how  Christianity  has 
exalted  Western  nations,  seek  to  obtain  all 
of  these  uplifting  influences  of  Christianity 
without  accepting  the  living  Christ,  who, 
we  know,  has  wrought  this  exaltation. 

A  third  class  are  secretly  yearning  to  em¬ 
brace  Christianity  with  Christ  as  their  Saviour, 
and  hundreds  would  do  so  at  once  were  it  not 
for  the  social  ostracism  and  the  loss  of  all 
things  which  such  a  step  would  inevitably 
bring  upon  them.  That  backbone,  that  sub¬ 
lime  endurance,  is  lacking  which  a  true  ap¬ 
prehension  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal 
Friend,  an  ever-present  Brother,  alone  can 
give.  Of  the  second  class  is  that  vigorous 
Hindu  paper.  The  Indian  Social  Reformer.  It 
says : 

It  is  so  very  difficult  for  our  missionary 
friends  to  see  that  the  mind  which  rejects  the 
theory  of  the  incarnation  of  Rama  would  not 
believe  In  that  of  Jesus  Christ.  No,  No. 
Emancpiation  is  once  for  all.  .  .  .  We  con¬ 
cede  that  Christ  is  one  of  the  most  perfect, 
the  noblest  of  men.  We  read  the  Bible  and 
listen  awe-struck  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  pass  on  to  the  soul- stirring  sacrifice  on 
Calvary.  Does  it  move  us  one  whit  the  less, 
this  immortal  heroism,  that  we  believe  that 
the  Hero  was  a  Man?  Why  do  you  [mission¬ 
aries]  want  more? 

They  admire  Christ  as  a  Man,  but  remain 
pronounced  Hindus  still.  The  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  of  these  classes  talk  loudly  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
profess  to  believe  in  such  teaching  as  much 
as  Christians,  and  yet  those  who  thus  talk 
loudest  were  the  ones  who,  on  the  conversion 
of  a  Brahmin  recently  in  the  mission  I  repre¬ 
sent,  stirred  up  the  mobs  who  tried  for  weeks 
to  waylay  and  murder  both  the  young  Brah¬ 
min  and  the  missionary.  Ah,  it  is  a  higher 
fatherhood  and  sonship  and  brotherhood  than 
Hindus  ever  conceived  of,  that  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  reveals :  “As  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the 
eons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His 
name.”  “For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of 
My  Father,  which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  ia 
My  brother,”  said  the  Son  of  God  while  in 
His  mortal  form. 

That  brotherhood, that  fatherhood,  that  eon- 
ship  is  what  India  knows  not,  is  what  India 
needs,  is  what  we  pray  that  you  may  so  pow¬ 
erfully,  BO  lovingly,  so  convincingly  set  forth- 
that  hundreds  of  those  who  shall  hear  your 
message,  may  thus  become  sons  of  God,  broth¬ 
ers  of  Jesus  Christ. 

But  there  is  a  third  class  among  the  Hindus 
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whose  numbers  none  can  tell,  and  whom  it  is 
of  supremest  importance  now  to  reach.  “Sir,” 
said  a  Brahmin  official,  high  in  social  position, 
in  wealth,  and  in  office,  who  had  come  to  me 
in  my  tent,  Nicodemus-like,  for  a  conversa¬ 
tion,  “Sir,  I  am  not  a  Christian.  I  am  still 
regarded  as  a  devout  Hindu.  I  still  perform 
enough  Hindu  ceremonies  to  avoid  suspicion, 
but  in  my  heart  I  dare  not  deny  the  claims  of 
the  Bible.  I  see  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  lives  of  His  followers  so  distinctly  that  I 
cannot  deny  His  divinity.  He  must  be  divine 
or  He  could  not  work  such  a  change  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  become  His  disciples.  He 
is  not  yet  my  Saviour.  Caste,  wealth,  posi¬ 
tion,  family,  all  hold  me  back.  But  even  now 
I  never  allow  Him  to  be  spoken  against  in  my 
presence.  I  have  long  been  reading  the  Bible 
n  secret.  The  more  I  read  of  Christ  and 
ponder  over  His  life  and  teachings,  and  the 
power  to  conquer  sin  that  comes  from  embrac¬ 
ing  His  religion,  the  more  do  I  feel  that,  in 
the  end,  I  shall  have  to  accept  Him,  at  any 
cost,  as  my  personal  Saviour.  ” 

Sir  Charles  Elliott,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Bengal,  for  thirty  years  an  observant  student 
of  native  life  and  thought,  recently  said  in  a 
public  address:  “There  is,  unquestionably, 
an  undercurrent  working  among  the  higher 
classes  in  India  towards  Christianity  in  spite 
of  all  the  open  manifestations  against  it,  and 
we  may  look  forward  with  confident  expecta 
tion  to  the  day  when  all  India  shall  bow  at 
the  feet  of  Christ,  who  alone  can  uplift, 
purify,  and  save.” 

The  Hindu  poets  tell  us  of  a  little  bird  of 
India  which,  in  the  dark  and  gloomy  nights 
of  the  rainy  season,  fiies  down  from  her  nest 
in  the  top  of  the  tall  palms,  and  finding  a  fire- 
fiy.  bears  it  gently  in  its  beak  up  to  its  nest 
and  fastens  it,  with  moist  clay,  to  the  edge 
of  the  nest,  that  its  light  may  give  cheer  to 
her  birdlings  all  through  the  gruesome  hours. 
When  the  morning  comes,  the  mother  bird 
looses  the  firefly  and  gently  transports  it 
back  to  where  it  was  found,  grateful  for  the 
light  it  gave  amid  the  gloom,  for  in  the 
bright  shining  of  the  risen  sun,  it  no  longer 
needs  its  tiny  ray. 

India,  in  its  long  and  gloomy  night,  has 
been  helped  by  the  rays  of  light,  feeble  and 
indistinct  though  they  sometimes  were,  that 
have  shone  forth  from  the  ancient  Vedas,  and 
for  these  we  missionaries  are  unceasingly 

f  rateful.  But  now  the  bright  shining  of  the 
un  of  Righteousness  is  beginning  to  dawn 
over  dark  India.  May  you,  my  brother,  by 
God’s  grace,  help  to  unbar  the  doors  that  still 
are  closed  for  that  Sun  of  Righteousness  to 
enter,  that  in  all  India  there  soon  may  come 
the  perfect  day  1 

THE  ROT&l.  BEREAVEMENT. 

The  aged  British  Queen  has  published  a 
warm  letter  of  thanks  for  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  in  her  own  and  her  daughter’s  bereave¬ 
ment.  Her  Majesty  says : 

“I  have,  alas,  once  more  to  thank  my  loyal 
subjects  for  their  warm  sympathy  in  the  fresh 
and  grievious  affiiction  which  has  befallen  me 
and  my  beloved  daughter,  Beatrice,  Princess 
of  Battenburg.  This  new  sorrow  is  an  over¬ 
whelming,  and  to  me,  a  double  one,  for  I  lost 
a  dearly  loved  and  bepful  son,  whose  presence 
was  like  a  bright  sunbeam  in  my  home,  and 
my  dear  daughter  loses  a  noble  and  devoted 
husband,  to  whom  she  was  united  by  the 
closest  affection.  To  witness  the  blighted 
happiness  of  the  daughter  who  has  never  left 
me  and  has  comforted  and  helped  me,  is  hard 
to  bear ;  but  the  feeling  of  universal  sympa¬ 
thy  so  touchingly  shown  by  all  classes  of  my 
subjects  has  deeply  moved  my  child  and  my¬ 
self,  and  has  helped  to  soothe  os  greatly.  I 
wish  from  my  heart  to  thank  my  people  for 
this  as  well  as  for  the  appreciation  manifested 
for  the  gallant  prince  who  laid  down  his  life 
in  the  service  of  bis  adopted  country.  My  be¬ 
loved  child  is  an  example  to  all  in  her  cour¬ 
age,  resignation,  and  submission  to  the  will  of 
God.” 


MAHOMET  VICTOR. 

[From  The  Boston  Transcript.] 

An  awful  chorus  rends  the  air : 

•*  We  blehd.  we  faint,  we  die  I 
O,  Christian  Rngland,  hear  oar  prayer ! 

The  Moslem  mocks  our  cry.” 

*'  Take  heart;  I  am  comintcl”  England  said : 

Fair  flew  her  lion-banner  o’erhead. 

As  her  ships  sailed  fall  in  the  harbor  I 

“  O  naighty  brother  of  the  North  ! 

^ns  are  we  of  one  God : 

As  Christ  shall  save  yon,  lead  ns  forth. 

Crushed  prone  beneath  the  rod  1 
“  Take  heart;  I  am  coming  I  ”  Russia  said; 

Bigh  waved  her  ancient  banner  o'erhead. 

As  her  anchors  trailed  in  the  harbor. 

“  Fair  France,  beneath  your  lilies  white. 

Sacred  to  love  and  peace. 

Shield  us.  Great  Kniser,  Kingly  Knight, 

Rid  the  long  slaughter  cease  1  ” 

“  We  come  I  We  come  1  ”  the  nations  cried— 

Their  pennants  dance,  their  sails  float  wide. 

As  free  they  tide  in  the  harbor. 

Throned  'neath  his  ivory  dome  aghast. 

The  dark-browed  Sultan  gazed 
On  white  sea-eagles  flocking  fast ; 

And  full  his  fierce  eye  blazed; 

Then  with  snidle  smile,  with  welcome  sweet. 

The  hosts  abhorred  be  hastes  to  greet. 

As  they  furl  their  wings  in  the  harbor. 

Let  God  speak  clear  through  mortal  tongue  I 
Does  the  bitter  Turk  give  wav  ? 

He  listens  as  to  a  plea«aat  song. 

Oh  Christ!  while  they  still  delay. 

Starved  children  moan,  dying  voices  call ; 

Wails  drown  their  speech  in  the  palace  hall ; 

And  their  guns  crouch  mute  in  the  harbor ! 

These  Powers  palter,  make  meek  plaint 
To  him,  for  their  rights,  forsooth  I 
(Lo  I  while  they  wrangle,  ebbing  taint 
The  voices  that  crv  for  ruth ! ) 

Solemn  the  Sultan  his  mercy  swears— 

Then  nods  to  his  executioners  I 

And  the  fleet  death-still  in  the  harbor ! 

Lord  Christ  I  The  ships  hoist  sail  to  fly  I 
Great  England  hies  her  home. 

To  count  the  plums  in  her  Christmas  pie ; 

Russia  leans  o’er  the  foam 
To  pat  China's  head,  and  Frarce  smiles  gay. 

And  William  teaches  his  band  to  play  I 

Though  the  ships  slid  shamed  from  the  harbor  I 

Who  is  the  master  of  Europe’s  fate  ? 

No  nation  of  Christian  strain. 

But  a  Moslem,  dark-browed,  obdurate, 

Who  heard  these  plead  in  vain. 

And  cheers  his  devils  still  to  their  work. 

He  is  your  master  1  The  shameless  Turk  1 
Who  waved  your  ships  from  his  harbor ! 

Can  you  wash  your  smirched  flags  pure  again, 

O  Powers  of  evil  meed  ? 

The  awful  ghost  of  a  natiou  slain. 

Shall  trouble  your  lustful  greed. 

Your  brother’s  blood  cries  aloud  to  you ; 

And  the  just  God  holds  th*  ir  balance  true 
That  craven  turned  from  the  barb'>r. 

— Elizabeth  W'orthington  Fiske. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


“  THE  NEW  NEGRO.” 

This  is  the  appellative  a  recent  Chicago 
speaker  gives  him.  1  suppose  it  is  about  as 
indefinite  and  undefined  as  the  getting  to-be- 
threadbare  expression,  “The  New  Woman.” 
Yet  the  new  negro  is,  and  there  will  be  more 
and  more  of  him  as  the  years  go  by. 

Fred  Douglass  is  gone.  Was  be  the  old 
negro?  Booker  T.  Washington  has  come.  Is 
he  the  new  negro?  Yes  and  no  both  to  each 
of  these  questions.  He  is  an  abstract  man, 
both  the  old  and  the  new  colored  brother. 
The  one  was  very  much  in  evidence  in  the 
old  ante  helium  days,  and  the  other  began  to 
be  known  near  the  close  of  the  war,  and  bis 
star  is  yet  well  before  him.  It  was  only  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  pastor  of  the  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this  city,  the 
Rev.  Robert  McDaniel,  died,  and  a  dozen  or 
so  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  gathered  to 
attend  hie  funeral  services.  Mr.  McDaniel 
was  born  a  slave  in  the  Indian  Territory.  He 
went  from  the  territory  into  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  war,  and  from  the  army  into 
the  ministry  through  such  insignificant  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  education  as  be  could  pick  up.  I 
knew  him  for  about  two  years  in  our  minis¬ 
ter’s  meeting  and  elsewhere,  and  where  he 
could  get  the  serious  thoughtfulness,  the  gen¬ 
tle  renfiement  of  spirit,  and  deep  insight  into 
the  questions  of  existence  which  marked  him, 
I  cannot  understand.  Certainly,  his  environ¬ 
ment  never  supplied  these  things. 

When  his  brethren  came  to  pay  their  last 
tribute,  I  found  myself,  with  others,  black 
and  white,  the  Grand  Army  Post  among  the 
rest,  crowding  tho  little  church  of  this  de¬ 
nomination,  which  counts  the  most  of  the 
one  or  two  hundred  people  who  go  to  make 


up  the  colored  population  of  this  place.  Their 
church  building  is  a  modest  frame  structure 
in  a  pleasant  part  of  the  city,  neatly  furnished 
and  carpeted  throughout,  and  has  a  dwelling 
for  the  pastor  immediately  in  the  rear. 

What  astonished  some  of  us  about  the  ser¬ 
vices  was  their  quiet  dignity,  appropriateness, 
and  intelligent  heartiness,  with  their  brief 
and  apt  Scriptural  references.  They  were  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Methodist  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  district,  who  did  little  more  than 
announce  the  several  participants.  A  brief 
obituary  notice,  a  half-hour  memorial  sermon, 
the  text  and  preacher  of  which  had  been 
selected  by  the  deceased,  and  then  two-minute 
tributes  by  ten  ministerial  brethren,  made  up 
the  service,  interspersed  by  singing  and  prayer, 
all  brought  within  the  limits  of  two  hours, 
with  quite  a  margin  to  spare.  Not  an  un¬ 
seemly  or  fulsome  word  was  uttered,  while 
some  of  the  sentences  and  sentiments  would 
have  done  credit  to  tho  most  cultured  and 
profound  thinkers  of  the  day. 

I  have  noted  this  simply  as  indicating  what 
is  going  on  among  our  colored  friends  all 
over  the  country.  We  talk  about  our  work 
among  the  Freedmen !  Well,  yes,  we  cannot 
do  half  enough  for  them,  but  the  time  will 
soon  be  when  we  shall  have  no  Freedmen,  for 
they  will  all  be  free-born.  Besides,  our  help 
should  always  be  put  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  that  self-help  must  enter  into  every  up¬ 
ward  movement  of  a  people.  The  new  negro 
is  certainly  the  one  who  is  working  out  his 
own  salvation,  for  it  is  God  that  is  working 
in  him  and  with  him. 

I  used  to  have  a  theory  that  the  natural 
affinity  principle  for  the  organization  of 
churches  and  Presbyteries  for  the  colored 
people  must  never  be  recognized  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  I  am  still  of  the  conviction 
that  this  principle  ought  not  to  be  forced  in 
its  application,  but  somehow  it  looks  as 
though  race  independency  and  the  working 
out  of  their  own  salvation  is  to  be  God’s  way 
of  dealing  with  them,  for  certainly  He  is 
working  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
His  good  pleasure. 

“The  Indiana  Annual  Conference  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church”  held  its 
fifty-sixth  session  in  Indianapolis  last  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  State  has  two  districts,  a  northern 
and  southern,  with  their  fifty-three  churches 
about  equally  divided  between  the  two  dis¬ 
tricts.  Their  Church  has  in  the  State  48  sta¬ 
tioned  pastors,  73  local  preachers,  and  4,151 
church  members.  Their  two  strongest 
churches  are  in  Indianapolis,  one  with  828 
members,  and  the  other  with  431  members. 
The  total  value  of  their  property  in  the  State 
is  $175,000.  The  total  contributions  of  their 
churches  last  year  was  over  $40,000. 

This  record  certainly  speaks  well  for  this 
independent,  self-reliant  people,  and  it  looks 
as  though  this  independent,  self-reliant  spirit 
must  more  and  more  characterize  The  New 
Negro.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Looansport,  Ind.,  Feb.  £5, 1896. 

SLUMBERING  CHRISTIANS. 

When  is  the  Christian  most  liable  to  sleep? 
Is  it  not  when  his  temporal  circumstances  are 
prosperous?  Have  you  not  found  it  so?  When 
you  had  daily  troubles  to  take  to  the  throne 
of  grace,  were  you  not  more  wakeful  than 
you  are  now?  Another  dangerous  time  is 
when  all  goes  pleasantly  in  spiritual  matters. 
There  is  no  temptation  half  so  dangerous  as 
not  being  tempted.  The  distressed  soul  does 
not  sleep ;  it  is  after  we  enter  into  peaceful 
confidence  and  full  assurance  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  slumbering.  The  disoiples  fell 
asleep  after  they  had  seen  Jesus  transfigured 
on  the  mountain  top.  Take  heed,  joyous 
Christian ;  be  as  happy  as  you  will,  only  be 
watchful.— Spurgeon. 
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The*^  Religious  Press, 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  is 
strong  in  Tennessee,  and  now  that  that  State 
is  soon  to  celebrate  the  centennial  of  its  re¬ 
ception  into  the  Union,  it  is  proposed  to  do 
something  appropriate  and  timely  touching 
the  history  and  present  prospects  of  this  in 
digenous  branch  of  our  American  Presbyteri¬ 
anism  in  all  that  part  of  the  country.  Our 
Nashville  contemporary  says: 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  a  Historical 
Society  might  be  brought  into  being,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  interest  under  consid 
eration.  Let  the  functions  of  such  a  society, 
which  would  represent  the  denomination,  be 
to  gather,  classify,  and  preserve  valuable  his¬ 
torical  data.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  new 
general  enterprise  is  proposed,  which  shall 
be  invested  with  all  the  terrors  of  officialdom, 
but  rather,  an  organization  of  responsible  peo¬ 
ple  who,  for  the  good  of  a  great  cause,  will  be 
willing  to  devote  a  little  leisure,  without  pecu¬ 
niary  remuneration,  to  the  work  of  studying 
and  preserving  the  materials  of  Church  his¬ 
tory,  so  far  as  the  denomination  provides  these 
materials.  The  data  which  Dr  McDonnold 
accumulated  [in  writing  the  History  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church]  would 
afford  a  fair  beginning.  Then  such  a  society 
would  become,  in  the  eye  of  the  denomina 
tion,  a  repository  of  much  that  is  otherwise 
thrown  away  or  lost.  Our  history  is  by  no 
means  a  thing  of  half  or  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  We  are  making  history  more 
rapidly  to  day  than  ever  before.  Such  a  so¬ 
ciety  could  have  its  correspondents  in  every 
part  of  the  Church,  and  thereby  keep  itself  in 
close  touch  with  the  current  events  of  the 
Church  in  all  its  parts.  The  day  will  come 
when  the  history  of  our  missions  in  Mexico 
and  Japan  will  be  eagerly  sought.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  Nashville,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and 
other  cities. 

There  is  another  suggestion  that  comes  in 
here,  and  that  has  respect  to  the  matter  of 
record-keeping  and  record -preserving  upon  the 
part  of  Sessions,  Presbyteries,  and  Synods. 
These  records,  which  are  often  so  lightly  es¬ 
teemed  in  process  of  making,  frequently  after¬ 
ward  become  of  inestimable  value.  It  will  pay 
somebody  at  some  time  for  painstaking  care 
to  be  bestowed  upon  them.  The  painstaking, 
careful  clerk  is  always  making  substantial 
contributions  to  the  truth  of  history. 

The  Outlook  favors  the  creation  of  “a  per¬ 
manent  judicial  tribunal,  a  Supreme  Inter¬ 
national  Court,”  for  the  settlement  of  all  in¬ 
ternational  questions — holding  that  the  utility 
and  pacific  influence  of  such  an  arrangement, 
beginningb  etween  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit 
ed  States,  and  thence  affecting  all  nations, 
would  be  beneficent  beyond  estimate: 

The  difference  between  international  arbi 
tration  and  a  permanent  tribunal  administer 
ing  international  law  is  radical  and  impor¬ 
tant.  The  court  of  arbitration  is  a  bi-partisan 
tribunal,  with  an  umpire  to  furnish  it  with  a 
saving  element  of  impartiality ;  it  is  chosen 
after  the  controversy  has  arisen,  and  is  tainted 
by  the  prejudices  and  passions  which  tbe  con¬ 
troversy  has  engendered  ;  it  decides  only  the 
question  submitted  to  it,  and  is  neither  gov¬ 
erned  by  past  precedents  nor  able  to  set  prece 
dents  for  future  cases ;  it  may  or  may  not  be 
created,  as  the  sentiment  of  the  hour  chances 
to  determine;  it  may  prevent  war,  but  it  is 
powerless  to  prevent  tbe  often  disastrous 
threats  of  war.  The  court  of  law  is  a  judi 
cial  and  impartial  organization ;  it  is  created 
in  time  of  peace,  and  is  pacific  in  its  spirit 
and  purpose ;  in  deciding  the  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  it,  it  settles  all  analogous  questions 
for  the  future,  and  by  its  decisions  creates  a 
body  of  law  which  itself  prevents  future  con¬ 
troversies  from  arising;  and  being  a  perma 
nent  body,  intrusted  with  jurisdiction,  it 
prevents,  not  only  war,  but  the  engendering 
by  demagogues  of  war  like  passions,  and  the 
many  and  great  evils  of  rumors  of  wars. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  men  to  whom  the 
prospect  of  such  a  tribunal,  accompanied  by 
disarmament,  will  be  attractive,  but  who  will 
regard  it  as  impracticable.  Certain  men  al 
ways  doubt  whether  we  can  do  anything 
which  our  fathers  have  not  done  before  us. 
They  forget  that  “private  war”  has  been  abol¬ 
ished  between  communities,  the  duel  between 
individuals,  the  avenger  of  blood  as  the  ex 
eoutant  of  justice,  and  in  our  country  war 
between  the  several  States,  and  in  each  case 


I  law,  reason,  justice,  administered  by  a  judi¬ 
cial  tribunal,  has  been  substituted  ;  and  finally, 
that  property  and  personal  honor  and  State 
rights  are  all  better  protected  by  law  than 
they  were  by  war.  The  present  movement  is 
only  the  culmination  of  a  long  history  of 
progress.  It  has  nineteen  centuries  behind 
it.  It  simply  proposes  to  substitute  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  civilization  for  barbarism. 

The  question  is  not  merely  one  of  maintain¬ 
ing  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  the  question  how 
specific  and  temporary  disputes  between  the 
two  countries  may  be  settled  at  the  present 
juncture.  It  is  far  greater  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  establish  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  what  we  have  long  since 
established  for  tbe  regulation  of  individual 
relations — the  supremacy  of  the  reason  over 
the  brute  passions  of  mankind. 

Tbe  Watchman  has  tbe  following  reference 
to  a  matter  that  seems  to  have  excited  some 
interest  in  Boston  and  vicinity.  It  is  the  first 
intimation  we  have  seen  that  the  Sunday  press 
was  tbe  responsible  party  in  this  contest  tbe 
chief  prizes  of  which  were  won  by  certain  of 
our  Episcopal  preachers  not  heretofore  named 
or  known  as  famous  sermon  writers : 

Speaking  of  the  alleged  decline  of  pulpit 
power,  especially  in  its  own  denomination, 
Tbe  Churchman  and  one  of  its  correspondents 
somewhat  triumphantly  point  to  the  fact  that 
three  of  the  four  prizes  awarded  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Sermon  Association  of  ^ston,  for  the 
best  sermons  submitted,  were  given  to  Episco 
pal  clergymen.  Three  hundred  sermons  were 
sent  in  by  preachers  of  all  denominations. 
“So  far  as  it  goes,”  says  The  Churchman, 
“this  seems  to  meet  fairly  tbe  assertion  that 
tbe  clergy  who  are  accustomed  to  liturgical 
services  do  not  preach  as  well  as  the  denomi¬ 
national  preachers.”  Without  referring  to 
this  point,  we  should  say  that,  having  taken 
pains  to  read  two  of  the  leading  prize  sermons, 
and  having  no  reason  to  question  that  the 
judges  selected  fairly  from  the  material  at 
their  command,  we  are  afraid  that  one  who 
wanted  to  find  a  decline  in  preaching  power 
could  wish  for  no  more  effective  illustration 
than  these  same  so-called  “prize  sermons.” 
If  better  ones  could  not  be  heard  on  any  Sun¬ 
day  in  almost  any  Baptist  church  hereabouts, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  join  those  who 
take  the  pessimistic  view.  But  what  should 
one  expect  of  sermons  written  in  competition 
for  a  Sunday  newspaper  prize? 

The  American  Hebrew  affords  us  this 
glimpse  of  the  state  of  Jewish  worship,  so 
far  as  the  Book  of  Service  is  concerned : 

The  new  Union  Prayer-Book— what  is  wrong 
with  it?  The  remarkable  outburst  of  applause 
at  tbe  meeting  of  delegates  of  all  our  impor¬ 
tant  congregational,  mission,  and  sisterhood 
schools,  last  Sunday  night  a  week,  when  Dr. 
Kohler  declared  it  inferior  in  certain  impor¬ 
tant  regards  to  the  old  orthodox  prayer-book, 
was  very  significant.  There  never  would  have 
been  that  unmistakakbly  spontaneous  clap¬ 
ping  if  the  compilers  of  tbe  new  bad  followed 
the  spirit  of  the  compilers  of  the  old  prayer- 
book.  The  solution  is.  Give  us  a  newer  prayer- 
book  which  shall  retain  the  prayers  common 
to  tbe  Ashkenaz  and  Sephardic  ritual,  say 
from  Nishmas  to  end  of  Sbachris  Ameeda, 
so  that  all  temples  and  synagogues  shall  have 
in 'common  at  least  some  prayers  which  main¬ 
tain  connection  with  tbe  historic  past,  and 
which  will  make  all  worshippers,  whether 
from  reform  temple  or  orthodox  synagogue, 
feel  at  home,  no  matter  what  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  they  happen  to  attend ;  at  least  some 
prayers  which  will  be  familiar  to  all  visiting 
Jews  from  abroad  and  attest  the  union  or 
solidarity  of  Judaism. 

Though  a  large  part  of  the  service  should  be 
colnmon  to  all,  let  the  rest  of  tbe  prayers  be 
to  suit  the  special  requirements  of  tbe  congre¬ 
gation,  and,  by  all  means,  include  a  spontane¬ 
ous  prayer  by  the  minister  to  meet  any  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  day  and  any  special  emotions 
moving  the  worshippers  as  men  and  women. 
Perhaps,  too,  a  chapter  of  tbe  Bible,  solemnly 
read  by  a  layman,  would  tend  to  make  tbe 
rising  generation  respect  religion,  especially  if 
it  be  a  farther  or  a  prominent  man  who  reads 
it,  whether  he  reads  in  Hebrew,  English,  or 
German.  Religion  is  becoming  too  much  a 
thing  for  only  ministers.  Should  there  not 
be  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  in  ritual, 
while  yet  leaving  a  certain  license?  Why 
shall  there  be  two  Judaisms,  two  rituals, 
American  and  European- Asiatic  African-Aus- 
tralian-Canadian?  The  two  great,  time-bon-  i 


ered  rituals  of  the  Ashkenazim  and  Sephardim 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  identical,  and  yet 
room  is  left  for  divergencies  to  suit. 

Tbe  Congregationalist  has  this  reference  to 
the  great  meeting : 

In  the  effort  to  stimulate  Home  Missions 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  arranged  for 
a  great  public  meeting  on  March  8rd,  at 
which  President  Cleveland  is  to  preside.  The 
actual  field  work  of  the  churches  is  to  be 
represented  by  such  speakers  as  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  and  Booker  T.  Washington,  while  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  interest  in  men  who  are  much  in  the 
public  eye  is  to  have  further  recognition  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Talmage.  The  laboring 
oar,  so  far  as  Presbyterian  missions  is  con¬ 
cerned,  must  evidently  be  taken  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  who  knows  the  subject  historically,  the¬ 
oretically,  and  practically  in  the  expeiience  of 
many  years.  We  hope  that  some  of  tbe  other 
speakers  will  take  occasion  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Jackson’s  recently  announced  gift  of  the 
nucleus  of  an  endowment  for  a  Christian  col¬ 
lege  in  Utah,  which  is  one  more  proof  that 
home  missionaries  believe  with  all  their  hearts 
and  to  the  bottom  of  their  pocketbooks  in 
Home  Missions  and  in  the  necessity  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  education  supplementary  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word  and  the  building  of  churches. 
When  the  history  of  the  Church  militant 
comes  to  be  written,  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
chapters  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  Church  triumph¬ 
ant  will  be  that  which  recounts  tbe  faith  and 
self-denial  of  thousands  of  Christian  pioneers 
who  never  had  their  share  of  earthly  recogni¬ 
tion.  _ _ 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  of  Clinton,  S. 
C.,  is  marked  by  a  true  candor  toward  those 
whose  views  are  in  question  as  to  their  ortho¬ 
doxy— a  spirit  which  some  of  its  Southern 
contemporaries  might  well  imitate.  It  thus 
concludes  on  the  subject : 

It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  the  proper 
way  in  which  to  stud^  the  writings  of  schol¬ 
ars  who  may  differ  widely  from  our  views,  is 
not  to  condemn  them  at  once  as  unsound,  but 
with  all  patience  and  candor  to  look  at  their 
side  of  tbe  question  and  seek  to  understand 
their  position.  The  truth  of  God  is  larger 
than  any  human  conception,  vaster  than  any 
man-composed  creed.  There  are  always  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  truth  wbioh'we  may  have 
overlooked,  or  which  we  have  failed  to  place 
in  their  proper  relation  to  other  truth  which 
we  value  highly.  Even  when  our  long  cher¬ 
ished  views  seem  to  be  attacked,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  become  excited  and  assume  that 
tbe  citadel  is,  about  to  be  taken.  ^  There  are 
thousands  of  souls  bom  of  the  Spirit  and  serv¬ 
ing  God  in  all  sincerity  who  do  not  bold  our 
system  of  doctrine  and  who  never  will  do  so. 
There  are  thousands  of  honest  seekers  after 
truth  who  are  perplexed  and  troubled  by  what 
are  to  them  real  difficulties.  We  are  respon¬ 
sible  in  God’s  sight  for  the  manner  in  which 
we  treat  those  brethren  who  differ  with  ns 
and  those  souls  who  are  seeking  for  light.  If 
any  other  school  of  Christian  thought  can 
win  them  to  Christ  and  His  service  better 
than  ourselves,  we  rejoice  that  they  have  at¬ 
tained  to  faith  and  hope,  even  though  we 
cannot  see  in  all  things  eye  to  eye.  This  is 
not  the  position  of  the  dogmatist,  nor  of  the 
man  who  can  see  nothing  but  bis  own  system 
of  theology ;  but  it  is,  we  humbly  believe,  the 
position  of  Paul  and  the  position  held  by  the 
Westminster  divines  in  their  noble  claim  for 
freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  apart  from 
God’s  Word.  Hearing  another’s  side  does  not 
certainly  win  os  over  to  entire  agreement  with 
him,  but  it  gives  us  respect  and  sympathy  for 
bis  honest  effort  to  know  the  truth. 

The  North  and  West  has  this  reminder  and 
offer : 

November  5,  1897,  will  complete  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years  since  the  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism  was  presented  to  Parliament  by  the 
Westminster  Assembly.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  day  be  celebrated  by  having  every  Pres¬ 
byterian,  old  and  young,  repeat  the  Catechism 
on  that  day.  A  good  many  of  the  older  peo¬ 
ple  will  have  to  refresh  their  memories,  and 
more  of  the  young  people  will  have  to  learn 
it  first.  But  there  is  time  enough.  There  is 
need  enough  of  sound  doctrine.  There  is  re¬ 
ward  enough  in  having  a  masterjr  of  such 
a  statement  of  truth.  We  are  disposed  to 
follow  tbe  example  of  tbe  Christian  Observer 
and  publish  the  names  of  all  who  recite  it 
correctly.  Our  Board  of  Publication  will  give 
a  handsome  Bible  to  those  who  do,  if  a  pas¬ 
tor’s  or  elder’s  certificate  be  sent  them.  Get 
at  it,  everybody. 
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BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSON. 

Right  Conduct  Toward  God. 

Matthew  vi.  19-34. 

Having  directed  the  minds  of  His  hearers  to 
the  truth  of  their  filial  relation  to  God  (v.  18, 
lasv  lesson),  Jesus  went  on  to  show  what  is 
the  filial  spirit,  and  how  it  works  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

In  the  first  place,  he  who  realizes  his  filial 
relation  to  God  will  not  hold  earthly  things  as 
his  treasure.  However  useful  and  valuable 
they  may  be,  they  are  of  minor  importance. 
God  has  something  for  Hie  children  better 
than  the  things  which  moth  and  rust  can 
corrupt  or  thieves  can  steal  from  them.  A  pov¬ 
erty  stricken  life  that  would  be,  indeed,  which 
might  at  any  time  find  its  all  ruined  or  lost; 
not  such  a  life  does  God  offer  to  Bis  children. 
This  was  the  sort  of  life  the  Pharisees  had, 
with  their  prayers  and  alms  and  fastings  done 
to  be  seen  of  men.  They  had  their  reward, 
indeed— notoriety,  the  praise  of  men — but  it 
was  a  reward  so  fleeting,  so  shallow,  as  not 
to  be  worth  all  their  pains.  And  the  result  of 
such  a  life  was  sure  to  be  this:  their  stand¬ 
ards  became  lowered,  their  allegiance  divided, 
their  filial  spirit  lost.  Against  these  three 
dangers  Christ  directs  that  part  of  His  ser¬ 
mon  which  we  study  to-day.  Against  a  low¬ 
ered  standard  are  verses  19-31 ;  against  a 
divided  allegiance,  verses  23-24 ;  against  an 
unfilial  spirit,  verses  25-84. 

In  contrast  to  the  earthly  treasures  which  a 
low  religious  standard  bolds  as  of  first  im¬ 
portance,  our  Lord  holds  up  the  value  of 
heavenly  treasures.  This  is  not  the  “other- 
worldliness”  which  has  so  often  been  a  snare 
to  the  Christian.  He  does  not  say,  “Lose 
earth  and  gain  heaven,”  “Suffer  a  little  here 
to  enjoy  much  there” ;  He  does  say  that 
the  only  object  worthy  the  supreme  effort  of 
a  child  of  God  is  to  be  “rich  toward  God” 
(Luke  xii.  21),  to  abound  in  these  things 
which  the  Father  values,  those  qualities  and 
commodities  which  endure  though  earth  pass 
away.  Not  an  accumulated  credit  for  good 
works,  charities,  self-denials,  prayers,  but  the 
attainment  of  the  character  which  will  make 
heaven  an  abode  of  blessedness,  the  attain 
ment  of  that  likeness  to  the  Father  which  is 
natural  to  the  child  and  the  best  witness  to 
his  sonship,  this,  and  not  wealth  and  not  the 
applause  of  men,  are  the  worthy  objects  of  a 
good  man’s  pursuit. 

The  treasure  being  in  heaven,  the  heart  will 
be  there  also.  This  verse,  which  completes 
the  first  thought,  the  importance  of  a  high 
and  worthy  aim,  also  introduces  the  next — 
the  undivided  allegiance.  The  affections  are 
necessarily  where  the  treasure  is ;  the  allegi¬ 
ance  is  undivided  cnly  when  the  treasure  is 
all  in  one  place.  The  lamp  of  the  body,  thai 
which  illuminates  it,  is  the  eye.  When  that 
is  turned  full  on  the  source  of  light,  it  gives 
a  full  illumination ;  the  whole  body  is  full  of 
light  even  in  a  darkened  room ;  but  if  it 
directs  itself  to  some  other  object  than  that, 


a  part,  at  least,  is  cut  off.  One  cannot  look 
both  at  the  sun  and  away  from  the  sun  at  one 
time ;  he  whose  affections  are  not  wholly  on 
things  above  is  confused,  bis  mental  judg¬ 
ments  darkened ;  there  can  be  no  unity  in  a 
character  whose  allegiance  is  divided.  Only 
he  whose  allegiance  is  wholly  to  God  can  be 
in  the  world  and  not  of  the  world.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  serve  worldly  objects  and  ends 
and  serve  God  at  the  same  time ;  the  divided 
heart  leads  to  an  imperfect  character  (Hos. 
X.  2). 

Therefore ;  because  this  is  true,  be  not 
anxious  about  things  of  this  life.  The  word 
translated  “take  thought”  has  in  the  Greek 
no  reference  to  forethought;  that  is  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  word.  This  word  means 
anxiety,  the  feeling  which  Saul’s  servant  re¬ 
minded  Saul  that  his  father  was  likely  to 
have  if  they  did  not  at  once  return  home : 
“Lest  thy  father  leave  caring  for  the  asses 
and  be  anxious  (take  thought)  for  thee.” 
(1  Sam.  ix.  5).  Anxiety  for  things  necessary 
to  the  life  is  of  all  things  most  unfilial.  Does 
the  little  child  ever  worry  for  fear  bis  father 
will  not  give  him  clothes  and  food  ?  Shall  not 
He  who  made  the  body  provide  its  clothing  Y 
Shall  the  greater  be  done  and  the  less  omitted? 
No  danger  of  that,  for  one  whose  relation  to 
God  is  a  truly  filial  relation. 

It  is  so  bard,  however,  to  realize  the  truth 
of  such  a  proposition  as  this,  that  Jesus  illus¬ 
trates  it  in  several  wajs;  all  of  them  are  ap¬ 
peals  to  universal  experience.  We  know  that 
the  birds  of  heaven  make  no  provision  for  the 
future,  yet  they  have  their  food ;  we  all  know 
that  no  amount  of  worry  can  alter  our 
growth.  Why,  then,  should  we  be  anxious 
about  things  necessary?  The  lilies  of  the 
field  are  more  beautifully  clothed  by  God  than 
ever  we  can  hope  to  be  by  our  own  care. 

Still  we  may  ask.  Why  should  we  not  make 
these  necessary  things  our  own  care?  Are 
not  we  put  into  the  world  to  work  for  a  living, 
is  it  not  expected  that  we  shall  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men?  True,  but  not 
that  this  should  be  our  chief  concern.  Fore¬ 
thought,  prudence,  diligence,  are  not  for¬ 
bidden  by  Jesus’  teaching  here,  but  only 
anxiety;  that  is,  such  a  degree  of  interest,  of 
absorbedness  in  the  daily  work  by  which  we 
earn  these  things,  as  to  put  into  the  second 
place  the  higher  things.  These  things  may 
well  be  sought  after  by  the  Gentiles,  by  those 
who  realize  no  filial  relation  between  them¬ 
selves  and  God ;  but  for  us,  who  know  Him  to 
be  our  Father  and  ourselves  to  be  His  sons,  it 
is  utter  want  of  faith,  utter  lack  of  filial 
trust,  to  act  on  the  assumption  that  things 
like  these  are  our  first  concern.  That  son  of 
a  rich  father  who  refuses  to  attend  school  and 
college  and  insists  upon  going  to  work  to  earn 
his  own  living,  because,  forsooth,  he  will  not 
be  dependent  on  bis  father,  is  an  undutiful 
son.  There  is  nothing  noble  in  such  inde¬ 
pendence  as  this,  and  the  industry  by  which 
he  earns  his  three  or  four  dollars  a  week  is 
utterly  misplaced  and  unlovely.  The  boy  who 
when  bis  father’s  health  fails  and  fortune 
vanishes,  leaves  school  to  go  to  work  that  be 
may  help  bis  parents  in  their  day  of  need,  is 
working,  not  for  food  and  raiment,  but  for 
love  of  father  and  mother ;  his  earnings  are 
not  bread  and  clothes,  but  the  father’s  bless¬ 
ing,  the  mother’s  smile,  the  consciousness 
that  he  is  seeking  the  welfare  of  those  to 
whom,  above  all  human  beings,  he  owes  al 
legiance  and  service. 

So  the  Christian.  Whether  rich  or  poor, 
bis  first  duty  is  not  to  earn  bis  bread,  but  to 
serve  bis  Father.  That  Father  will  give  him 
the  food  convenient— that  is,  appropriate — to 
him.  It  may  be  much,  it  may  be  little,  it 
may  be  boundless  luxury,  it  may  be  barely 
that  which  will  keep  soul  and  body  together. 


it  may  be  not  even  that.  But  it  ’s  bis  part^to 
BBek  first  His  kingdom  and  His  i^ghteousness. 
This  is  the  business  which  God  lays  upon  the 
Christian.  Any  business  which  so  absorbs 
the  thoughts  and  time  of  a  man  as  to  leave 
him  little  or  none  for  the  work  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  is  sin.  The  man  of  vast  affairs  who  has 
no  time  to  think  about  the  conversion  of  sin¬ 
ners,  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  and 
the  alleviation  of  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  is 
not  in  a  filial  relation  to  hie  Father ;  his 
allegiance  is  divided.  The  poor  man,  the  boy 
struggling  for  an  education  or  for  a  decent 
living,  who  permits  these  duties  to  absorb  his 
thoughts  and  take  all  bis  time,  is  making  the 
same  mistake.  It  is  not  the  first  duty  to  make 
an  honest  living,  to  make  the  most  of  one’s 
talents  or  abilities.  It  is  a  duty,  but  it  falls 
into  the  second  place.  The  first  duty  is  to 
seek  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  the  world,  the  realization  of  Bis  right¬ 
eousness — that  is,  conformity  to  the  ideal, 
obedience  to  His  will,  perfection  (v.  48) — in 
one’s  own  heart.  It  is  no  vague  generality 
that  to  the  one  who  natually  does  put  these 
things  into  the  first  place,  the  others  shall 
“be  added.”  It  is  in  accordance  with  an  im¬ 
perative  spiritual  law.  We  have  so  little 
tested  it  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  this,  or  to 
see  how  it  can  be,  and  that  is  why  our  Lord 
in  this  sermon  reiterates  this  assertion  in  so 
many  different  forme.  Verses  25,  26,  80,  82, 
88,  34,  all  assert  in  different  ways  that  His 
children’s  temporal  needs  are  the  Father’s 
care,  and  that  He  will  see  that  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  for.  Thus  He  brings  back  his  teachings 
to  that  kindgom  of  God  which  in  Hie  opening 
words  He  promised  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  to 
them  who  seek  not  great  things  for  themselves. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

Teaching  About  Prayer. 

Luke  xi.  1-18. 

Golden  Text.— Ask  and  it  shall  be  given 
you,  seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  shall 
be  opened  unto  you. — Luke  xi.  9. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  occupies  three 
verses  of  this  lesson,  was  studied  last  week  in 
the  Bible  Study  Union  Lesson,  and  to  that  the 
student  is  referred  for  this  portion  of  the 
passage  of  to-day.  Today’s  lesson  is  not, 
however,  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke  of  that 
lesson,  which  is  from  Matthew.  The  Prayer 
in  Matthew  is  given  as  a  part  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  while  here  it  is  put  into  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  setting.  Many  scholars  hold 
that  it  did  not  originally  form  a  part  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  was  put  there  by 
Matthew  according  to  his  evident  plan  of 
bringing  together  everything  that  bears  on 
one  subject  (as,  for  instance,  the  parables  of 
chapter  xiii.,  and  the  miracles  of  ix.  18-35) ; 
but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  thus  to  explain 
its  eppearance  under  two  different  circum¬ 
stances.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  (Lesson  for  February  23)  that  our  Lord 
repeated  many  of  His  teachings,  some  of 
them,  at  least,  as  many  as  three  or  four 
times.  And  no  teaching  would  He  be  more 
likely  to  repeat  than  this  on  prayer. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  spoken,  we 
may  remember,  in  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry,  in  Galilee,  immediately  after  the 
ordination  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  prima¬ 
rily  to  them,  though  incidentally  to  a  large 
company,  most  of  them  believers  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  was  natural  and  fitting  that  on 
such  an  occasion  the  Master  should  give  His 
disciples  an  illustrative  form  or  method  of 
prayer,  especially  as  He  had  been  condemning 
the  methods  of  prayer  generally  practiced  by 
those  who  professed  exceptional  piety.  Now 
more  than  a  year  has  elapsed,  and  Jesus  is, 
as  we  learned  last  week,  in  Perea.  This  dis¬ 
trict  had  been  especially  prepared  to  receive 
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Christ  s  teachings,  not  only  by  the  seventy 
disciples  whom  He  had  sent  by  two  and  two 
before  Him,  but  still  more  by  the  preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist,  who  had  spent  months  in 
Perea  (John  i.  5J8),  and  whom  the  people  of 
this  district  had  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
hear  (Matt.  iii.  5). 

It  appears  (Luke  xi.  1)  that  these  Pereans 
had  observed  that  John  had  taught  his  dis¬ 
ciples  to  pray  (although  the  fact  is  not  else¬ 
where  mentioned).  It  was  one  of  Christ’s 
Perean  disciples,  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  nor 
one  of  the  Seventy,  who,  seeing  Jesus  at 
prayer,  begged  Him  to  teach  them,  as  John 
had  taught  bis  disciples.  We  may  notice 
that  Jesus  did  not  here  say,  as  He  said  in 
Matthew  to  His  Apostles,  “After  this  man 
ner,”  but,  “When  ye  pray,  say.”  To  these 
partially  instructed  people,  who  had  not  the 
same  temptation  to  formalism  which  the 
Galileans  bad,  Jesus  gave  His  prayer  as  a /orm, 
not  a  model.  There  are  then  times  and  peri¬ 
ods  of  religious  development  (as  in  childhood) 
when  a  form  of  prayer  is  a  good  thing. 

We  may  observe,  too,  that  He  says,  “forgive 
us  our  sins,”  not  “our  debts,”  as  in  Matthew. 
Perhaps  it  was  more  necessary  to  teach  these 
people  the  need  that  sin  should  be  forgiven, 
than  that  sin  needed  forgiveness  because  it 
was  a  debt — the  former  idea  appears  to  be 
somewhat  simpler  than  the  latter.  The  dox- 
ology  is  here  omitted  (see  last  Bible  Study 
Union  Lesson  on  this  point). 

The  parable  which  follows  was  meant  to 
encourage  them  to  pray,  because  God  hears 
prayer.  If  a  man  will  get  up  at  an  unseason¬ 
able  hour  to  give  bread  to  a  friend  who  needs 
it,  nay,  if  not  being  very  much  disposed  by 
friendship  to  rise,  he  yet  will  do  so  to  rid 
himself  of  an  importunate  appeal,  much  more 
will  God  give  to  those  who  earnestly  ask. 
Jesus  does  not  draw  this  moral ;  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  obvious;  He  goes  on  to  give  “the  law 
of  prayer.”  Ask,  He  says,  seek,  knock;  do 
not  be  afraid  to  come  to  God  for  what  you 
want ;  He  will  open,  will  guide,  will  give. 
And  why?  Because  He  is  a  Father.  It  is  in 
the  heart  of  a  father  to  do  thus.  Even  a  mere 
man,  being  father,  even  a  sinful  man,  if  he 
be  not  a  very  brute,  will  not  mock  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  request  by  giving  them  injurious  things 
when  they  ask  for  needful  things.  How  much 
more  will  the  Heavenly  Father  give  the  best 
gift  of  all,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  eternal  nutri¬ 
ment,  to  those  who  ask  Him  I 

A  TA1.LET  OF  WHITE  LIMESTONE. 

A  remarable  formation  is  described  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Bent  as  observed  by  him  while  ex¬ 
ploring  the  frankincense  country  of  Arabia, 
near  the  presumed  site  of  the  Abyssapolis  of 
Ptolemy.  The  valley  leading  down  to  the 
Red  Sea  has  been  fliled  in  the  course  of  ages 
by  a  calcareous  deposit,  which  is  collected  on 
either  side  of  an  isolated  hill  in  the  middle  of 
the  hollow,  about  one  thousand  feet  in  height. 
This  deposit  has  taken  the  form  of  a  straight 
and  precipitous  wall  flve  hundred  and  flfty 
feet  high  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  three  hundred  feet 
high  on  the  western  side.  Over  these  walls 
feathery  waterfalls  precipitate  themselves, 
adding  perpetually  to  the  chalky  accretions  of 
which  the  cliffs  are  constructed.  The  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  wall  is  white  and  whit¬ 
ish-gray,  with  long  white  stalactites  hanging 
down  in  tumbled  confusion.  They  are  streaked 
here  and  there,  where  the  water  perpetually 
falls,  with  patches  of  green.  Beneath  plateaus 
twenty  feet  high  enormous  ricinuses,  daturas, 
and  other  plants  flourish;  and  the  Bedouins 
have  utilized  the  stream  before  it  has  lost 
itself  in  the  rocky  channel  to  make  small 
gardens.  The  rocky  channel  below  is  also 
very  curious,  presenting  a  flat  surface  about 
fifty  yards  across  of  white  calcareous  deposit, 
soft  and  spongy  to  walk  upon.  Mr.  Bent  pro¬ 
nounces  this  one  of  the  most  stupendous  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena  he  has  ever  seen,  character 
izes  the  valley  as  “a  stupendous  abyss,”  and 
compares  the  whole  with  the  pink  and  white 
terraces  of  New  Zealand  and  the  calcareous 
deposits  of  Yellowstone  Park. 
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‘‘UNBIRTHDAT  PRESENTS.” 

Owing  to  the  temporary  absence  from  the 
city  of  the  regular  correspondent  of  the  Tene¬ 
ment  House  Chapter,  there  was  no  column 
from  them  last  week.  Some  of  The  Evange¬ 
list  readers  were  kind  enough  to  notice  this 
and  to  tell  us  that  we  were  missed.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  you  hqw  cheering  it  was  to  hear  these 
words  of  friendly  interest  just  at  this  time. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  expression  “between 
hay  and  grass”  used  to  describe  a  dead  time 
when  there  seems  nothing  of  special  interest 
going  on?  When  the  work  of  one  season  is 
done  and  it  is  not  yet  time  to  begin  tbe  work 
of  tbe  next?  Tbe  grass  is  growing',  to  be 
sure,  and  the  ordinary  routine  work  of  tbe 
farm  must  be  kept  up  that  all  may  be  ready 
for  the  harvest,  but  to  an  outsider  things 
seem  at  a  stand  still.  This  is  just  tbe  season 
at  which  the  Chapter  finds  itself  to-day,  es¬ 
pecially  in  tbe  matter  of  funds,  between  bay 
and  grass.  In  the  autumn  you  find  it  natural 
that  we  should  ask  for  money  to  establish 
our  different  clubs  and  classes.  At  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Christmas  you  expect  to  send  us 
money.  We  have  only  to  show  you  the  cal¬ 
endar.  As  soon  as  summer  approaches  a 
gentle  reminder  of  the  coming  needs  of  tbe 
Fresh  Air  Fund  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  but 
just  now,  what  is  there  to  make  you  think 
that  the  Tenement  House  Chapter  needs 
money  to  keep  a  roof  over  tbe  beads  of  tbe 
kindergarten,  clubs,  etc.,  which  you  helped 
to  start  in  tbe  autumn? 

I  know  a  lady  who  has  a  fashion  of  giving 
what  she  calls  “unbirthday  presents.”  When 
all  your  other  friends  are  sending  you  gifts  or 
flowers,  she  will  make  no  sign,  but  some 
rainy  day  when  you  are  shut  up  with  a  bad 
cold  and  you  feel  as  if  this  were  a  very  gray 
world,  you  may  receive  a  book  that  you  have 
been  wanting  to  rerfe,  or  something  else 
equally  delightful.  You  will  not  be  long 
guessing  who  sent  it.  No  one  but  the  “un¬ 
birthday”  lady  takes  the  trouble  to  store  up 
involuntary  wishes  and  fulfill  them  at  ex¬ 
actly  the  right  time. 

Our  wishes,  involuntary  and  otherwise,  are 
for  money  for  general  expenses,  rent,  and  sal¬ 
aries  ;  for  the  needs  of  special  occasions  and  pur¬ 
poses  we  feel  sure  of  our  friends.  What  we  ask 
now  is  that  some  people  consider  themselves 
“unChristmas”  and  “unfresh  air”  friends,  and 
that  they  will  make  a  place  for  u»  in  their 
hearts  now  at  this  apparently  uninteresting 
season. 

The  readers  of  The  Evangelist  have  taken 
such  deep  and  substantial  interest  in  the 
Chapter  that  we  feel  they  should  know  ex¬ 
actly  how  the  work  goes  on,  its  reverses  as 
well  as  its  successes.  This  month,  for  the 
first  time  in  tbe  history  of  the  Chapter,  it 
was  in  debt,  and  to  wbat  seemed  to  us  an 
alarming  amount,  $4U0.  By  last  Thursday, 
when  a  special  meeting  of  the  managers  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Wood¬ 
bury,  tbe  managers,  by  tbeir  personal  gifts 
and  efforts,  had  reduced  tbe  indebtedness  to 
$108.  A  special  meeting  of  the  Chapter  mem¬ 
bers  is  now  to  be  called,  and  it  is  expected 
that  they  will  help  still  further.  If  any  of 
the  out  of  town  members  read  this,  we  hope 
they  will  feel  their  responsibility  in  tbe  mat¬ 
ter.  It  will  be  a  convenience  if  contributions 


from  them  are  marked,  “From  a  Chapter 
member.  ” 

In  looking  over  our  Treasurer’s  accounts, 
which  are  very  exactly  and  clearly  kept,  it  is 
easy  to  see  where  we  stand.  We  have  not 
received  less  money  this  year  than  before,  we 
have  even  received  somewhat  more,  but  a 
work  to  keep  alive  most  grow,  they  say, 
and  ours  has  grown  in  spite  of  us  a  little 
faster  than  the  money  has  come  in. 

Now  perhaps  you  see  why  we  were  cheered 
to  know  that  we  were  missed  last  week. 
When  the  struggle  for  existence  seems  almost 
too  great,  it  is  reviving  to  know  that  some 
one  would  be  sorry  if  we  gave  it  up. 

Gbdstian 
_ Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Oar  Pledae. 

March  9.  It  means  trasKns.  Isaiah  12 : 1-6. 

10.  It  means  working.  1  Samuel  It :  2n-.26. 

11.  It  means  persevering.  Lake  0;  67-62. 

12.  It  means  rememhering.  Psalm  119 ;  97-lM. 

18.  It  means  helping.  Jon  29;  125. 

14.  It  means  praying.  2  Kings  19 : 14  19, 85. 

15.  Topic— Keeping  our  pledge  in  spirit  and  in  let¬ 

ter.  Matthew  26:  81-11. 

The  topic  for  to-day  calls  attention  to  one 
of  the  saddest  experiences  of  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  and  one  of  the  most  marked  instances 
of  human  frailty.  In  any  other  Book  than 
the  Bible  this  would  have  been  passed  over 
very  lightly,  if  recorded  at  all.  It  makes  ap¬ 
parent  tbe  need  of  humility,  and  lebukes  self- 
confidence  and  boastfulness.  Our  Lord  chose 
twelve  Apostles  to  be  with  Him  and  receive 
His  personal  instructions  and  witness  His 
words  and  works  and  His  resurrection,  that 
they  might  become  His  official  representa¬ 
tives  after  His  departure.  Never  was  greater 
privilege  and  honor  bestowed  on  men.  They 
were  the  friends  of  the  Biidegroom.  They 
walked  and  talked  and  ate  with  Him.  As  no 
others,  they  knew  Him,  and  as  to  no  others 
He  confided  in  them.  They  were  His  pledged 
friends,  who  left  all  and  followed  Him.  They 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Him  and  were 
bound  to  loyalty  and  faithfulness.  This  was 
right.  They  were  called  to  His  service.  Liv¬ 
ing  or  dying  they  were  His.  They  should 
stand  by  Him  and  serve  and  rejoice  and  suffer 
with  Him. 

How  did  they  keep  their  pledge?  One  of 
the  twelve  was  a  traitor.  Even  in  such  asso¬ 
ciations  his  covetousness  was  too  strong  for 
him. 

A  little  time  before  tbe  Supper  at  which 
Christ  set  before  them  tbe  emblems  of  His 
death,  a  contention  arose  between  some  of 
His  disciples  as  to  wbo  should  be  greatest, 
they  in  tbeir  ambition  forgetting  that  service 
was  the  badge  of  nobility.  ^ 

At  tbe  Supper  Christ  looked  death  in  the 
face  and  saw  Himself  made  an  offering  for 
tbe  sins  of  the  world.  That  for  which  He 
came  into  the  world  was  near.  He  had  tried 
to  prepare  them  for  His  crucifixion,  but  they 
could  not  or  would  not  see  that  His  kingdom 
was  to  come  in  this  way,  nor  could  they  now 
see  that  His  resurrection,  of  which  He  told 
them,  was  necessary  and  would  make  all  plain. 
He  tells  them  that  they  should  all  stumble  or 
be  offended  because  of  Him.  Tbe  Shepherd 
should  be  smitten,  and  tbe  sheep,  instead  of 
following,  should  be  scattered. 

But  tbe  impetuous  and  self  reliant  Peter, 
speaking  for  them  all,  and  for  himself  in  par¬ 
ticular,  vows  that  be  will  not  leave  Christ  if 
tbe  others  do.  Jesus  tells  Peter  that  before 
the  cock  shall  crow  at  tbe  morning’s  dawn 
be  will  deny  Him  thrice.  But  he  vehemently 
vows  that  he  will  not  deny  Him,  even  if  be 
has  to  die  with  Him,  repeating  it  thrice. 
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Very  soon  a  test  comes.  They  go  to  the 
Garden  of  Oethsemane.  Just  before  and  on 
the  way  they  listen  to  those  wonderful  dis¬ 
courses  of  Jesus,  in  which  He  so  folly  asserts 
His  divinity,  as  well  as  proves  it.  Then  He 
takes  with  Him  the  three  favored  disciples 
who  had ,  seen  His  transfiguration  on  the 
Mount,  when  Moses  and  Elijah  appeared  to 
witness  to  His  divinity.  He  tells  them  His 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death, 
and  asks  them  to  watch  with  Him.  It  is  as 
if  the  pangs  of  death  had  taken  hold  of  Him. 
If  ever  He  needed  human  sympathy,  it  is 
now.  If  ever  friends  should  stand  by  Him, 
it  is  now.  If  ever  they  should  exert  them¬ 
selves,  even  with  superhuman  strength,  it  is 
at  this  awful  hour.  Jesus  is  to  drink  the  bit¬ 
ter  cup  of  sin’s  mixture  to  its  dregs.  The 
crisis  of  His  mission  has  come.  If  it  were 
a  possibility,  even  a  divine  possibility,  that 
sin  should  be  forgiven  and  He  permitted  to 
refuse  this  cup.  He  asks  that  it  be  not  put  to 
His  lips.  If  ever  He  needed  sleep  and  rest,  it 
is  now.  His  fiesh  is  very  weary,  and  His 
soul  in  an  agony.  He  goes  to  His  sworn  dis¬ 
ciples  for  their  human  sympathy,  and  finds 
them  sleeping.  They  who  vowed  a  little 
while  ago  to  die  with  Him,  could  not  com¬ 
mand  their  bodies  a  little  longer  for  Him  and 
keep  awake,  ready  to  help  Him  when  He 
should  need  them. 

He  says  to  the  self-confident  Peter:  “What, 
could  you  not  keep  awake  even  one  hour  for 
MeT”  and  bids  him  watch  and  pray,  lest  he 
enter  into  temptation ;  for  the  spirit  in¬ 
deed  is  willing,  but  the  fiesh  is  weak.  He 
must  not  only  watch  against  the  fiesh  to  keep 
awake,  but  will  also  need  to  pray  the  Father 
for  divine  strength  to  sustain  and  reinforce 
the  weakness  of  his  fiesh.  In  spirit  Peter 
would  be  ready  for  any  service,  but  be  was 
also  fiesh,  and  here  he  was  weak.  Jesus  knew 
the  power  of  temptation,  and  himself,  when 
hungered  and  weary  in  body,  had  been  assailed 
by  Satan  with  insidious  appeals  to  appetite 
and  pride  and  ambition.  Having  been  tempted 
in  all  points  as  we  are.  He  was  touched  with 
the  feeling  of  our  infirmities.  For  this  reason 
He  did  not  rebuke  Peter  as  men  would,  and 
left  him  to  learn  for  himself  his  weakness, 
that  be  might  not  fall  again  in  the  same  way. 

Again  and  again  Jesus  goes  away  and 
prays,  and  being  in  an  agony,  so  that  blood 
sweat  as  great  drops  fall  to  the  ground,  an 
angel  from  heaven  strengthened  Him,  men 
failing.  It  might  have  been  Peter’s  privilege 
to  do  an  angei’s  work,  but  no,  he  and  others 
slept.  This  was  the  easiest  test  of  their  fidel¬ 
ity,  demanding  only  that  they  overcome  the 
weariness  of  the  flesh. 

Now  comes  a  harder  test.  Judas,  who  fails 
Him  utterly,  basely  betrays  his  Master  with  a 
kiss.  Peter’s  courage  is  not  lacking  at  this 
moment,  yet  it  is  wanting  in  self-control. 
Then  they  all  forsake  Him  and  flee.  Jesus  is 
led  for  examination  before  Annas  first,  then 
before  Caiaphus.  Peter  goes  as  far  as  the 
court,  where  a  maid  asks  if  he  is  not  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Jesus  of  Galilee.  Now  he  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  prove  bis  confident  boasting  that 
be  will  not  forsake  Jesus,  but  be  denies 
that  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  question. 
Soon  again  another  maid  asks  the  same  ques¬ 
tion,  and  he  denies,  now  with  an  oath,  that 
he  knows  not  Jesus.  Again,  he  who  was  so 
confident  that  he  would  be  found  ready  to 
die  with  Jesus,  is  asked  the  third  time  if  he 
is  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  when  he  both  curses 
and  swears  in  his  vehement  denial.  Ah, 
Peter,  where  is  thy  boasted  strength?  What 
has  become  of  thy  pledged  faithfulness  to 
Jesus?  But  we  will  not  reprove  thee,  for  we 
are  human  as  thou  art,  and  liable  to  the  same 
alls.  The  cock  crows.  It  is  a  small  thing, 
ccurring  at  every  dawn.  But  it  startles 


Peter  this  mornine.  Does  some  one  speak  to 
him?  No,  it  is  his  own  heart.  It  crows 
again,  and  Peter  comes  to  himself.  He 
looks  towards  the  Master  and  finds  His  eye 
fixed  upon  him,  not  with  stern  condemns 
tion,  not  with  the  reproof  of,  “I  told  you  so  ” 
It  is  an  eye  of  tenderest  pity.  It  says,  “O  im¬ 
pulsive  Peter,  you  did  not  know  your  own 
weakness.  I  love  you  still.  ”  It  was  enough. 
Peter  came  to  himself.  He  saw  himself  now 
as  he  was,  human,  erring,  weak,  and  sinful. 
Now  he  has  his  Oethsemane,  and  goes  out 
to  weep  bitterly.  Each  tear  was  a  diamond. 

We  may  not  chide  him.  much  less  boast  of 
what  we  should  have  done.  We  are  only  like 
others  in  the  same  temptations  and  trials, 
made  of  the  same  flesh.  We  learn  our  own 
weakness  in  the  same  way,  by  falling  and 
being  raised  up  again.  Jesus*knew  all  about 
bis  tears  in  secret.  And  so  it  is  ever. 
Nothing  pleases  Him  more  than  the  tears  of 
penitence.  When  the  fallen  one  came  weep¬ 
ing  and  fell  at  His  feet.  He  lifted  her  up  and 
welcomed  her  as  cleansed. 

After  His  resurrection,  Jesus  sends  special 
word  to  Peter  that  He  is  risen.  That  was 
all,  but  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  Peter’s  now 
tender  heart.  Peter  never  was  so  happy,  be¬ 
cause  while  be  knew  himself  better,  he  also 
knew  the  fullness  of  the  Master’s  love  and  the 
greatness  of  His  forgiveness. 

Yet  again,  shortly  before  His  ascension,  Jesus 
takes  Peter  aside  and  asks  him  if  be  loves 
Him  more  than  the  other  disciples.  Peter 
understands  the  meaning  of  the  question  and 
answers  in  great  humility,  “You  know  I  am 
Your  friend.”  He  cannot  use  the  strongest 
word  for  love  that  Jesus  uses.  Again  Jesus 
asks  it,  to  receive  the  same  answer.  The  third 
time  Jesus  asks  Peter,  Are  you  My  friend? 
This  cuts  Peter  to  the  quick,  that  Jesus 
should  take  his  own  word  and  try  him  with 
that.  Peter  replies.  Thou  knowest  every¬ 
thing  about  me,  through  and  through;  Thou 
knowest  that  I  am  truly  Your  friend.  Jesus 
bids  him  show  his  love  by  tending  His  lambs 
and  shepherding  His  sheep.  The  privilege  and 
honor  of  serving  is  his,  and  Peter’s  ambition 
is  henceforth  to  be  a  good  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant. 

He  has  learned  the  lesson,  a  severe  one,  in¬ 
deed,  but  all  import^t  for  his  future  work. 
Never  again  does  be  forsake  Christ.  He  is 
the  impetuous  Peter,  and  also  the  rock  like 
Peter.  Soldiers  henceforth  have  no  terror  for 
him.  Crowds  of  unbelievers  only  furnish 
him  an  opportunity  to  testify  to  his  disciple- 
ship.  Prison  gates  open  before  his  faith. 
Until  old  age  he  serves  faithfully,  and  then  re¬ 
joices  to  follow  the  Master  to  his  own  cross. 

The  lesson  of  Peter’s  fall  comes  to  us  all. 
We  make  promises,  take  pledges,  accept  ser¬ 
vice,  and  like  Peter,  are  often  found  follow¬ 
ing  afar  off,  or  denying  our  Lord.  Shall  we 
say  we  will  not  make  any  promisee,  nor  con¬ 
fess  Him  before  men  in  His  Church,  nor  take 
any  pledge  of  service?  Not  at  all.  These  are 
our  plain  duty,  and  He  will  require  them  of 
us.  We  not  only  owe  them  to  Him,  but  it 
ought  to  be  our  delight  to  undertake  them. 
But  not  boastfully,  not  in  our  own  strength, 
not  for  our  own  glory.  Taken  in  humility 
and  in  love  and  with  a  desire  sincerely  to 
serve,  they  will  help  us  and  we  shall  be  able 
to  keep  them  if  we  rely  on  divine  strength, 
if  we  do  not  forget  or  cease  to  watch  self  and 
pray  to  God. 

And  if  we  fall,  shall  we  refuse  to  get  up 
and  walk  again?  By  no  means,  but  walk 
more  carefully  and  watch  never  again  to  fall 
at  the  same  place.  A  temptation  once  resisted 
will  never  again  be  so  strong,  and  oft  re¬ 
sisted,  will  cease  to  be  a  temptation.  A  trial 
endured  will  not  so  try  us  again,  and  strong 
in  this,  we  can  help  our  brethren. 

Many  parts  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  pledge 
require  only  a  little  overcoming  of  the  weari¬ 
ness  or  selHsbness  of  the  fiesh.  Others  de¬ 
mand  much  prayer.  In  regard  to  all  its  parts 
we  are  required  to  do  what  Jesus  would  like 
to  have  us  to  do,  and  this  ought  to  be  a 
joyful  service. 
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A  SONG 

OF  MY  LOVE  ON  BIS  FIK8T  BIRTHDAY. 

This  is  the  song  I  would  sing 
To-day, 

And  let  answering  echoes  ring 
Aiway, 

Of  the  sweetness  rare 

And  winsome  beauty  beyond  compare 
Of  my  baby  fair. 

This  is  the  song  in  my  heart 
Each  hour. 

Of  the  birdliog  that  fluttered  apart 
To  my  bower ; 

And  there,  in  sweet  rest. 

With  pinions  folded  and  ended  quest. 

My  welcome  guest. 

I  love  him,  I  know  not  why, 

Do  you  ? 

Though  his  soft  eyes  mirror  the  sky 
So  blue. 

And  his  golden  hair 

Like  a  halo  encircles  his  hrow  so  fair 
And  ripples  there. 

My  baby  has  a  winsome  smile 
So  bright ; 

In  its  presence,  each  care,  the  while 
Grows  light. 

Held  in  loving  bonds. 

To  bis  clinging  arms,  like  fairy  wands. 

My  heart  responds. 

But  I  do  not  and  cannot  tell 
You  now. 

Why  I  love  my  darling  so  well. 

Nor  how : 

Some  time  I  will  try. 

As  we  walk  alone,  dear  heart,  yon  and  I, 

To  tell  you  why. 

— Josephine  C.  Goodale. 


WHAT  DO  lOU  TALK  ABOUT! 

Fathers  and  mothers,  what  are  the  special 
subjects  of  conversation  in  your  homes?  A 
little  girl  shocked  her  father  a  few  days  since 
by  hurrying  to  the  door  for  the  morning  paper 
so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  “to  read  the  rest 
of  that  murder  case,”  so  she  said.  She  had 
heard  it  discussed  at  the  table  the  night  be¬ 
fore. 

It  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  terrible  record 
of  crimes  in  only  one  week.  But  don’t  talk 
about  them  in  the  children’s  hearing.  Some 
people  seem  to  delight  in  going  into  all  the 
horrible  details  connected  with  a  crime ;  they 
dwell  upon  the  evidence  of  this  clue  and 
that  apparent  mystery  until  the  young  peo¬ 
ple  become  so  excited  and  curious  that 
they,  too,  hurry  for  the  papers  to  read 
the  sensational  accounts.  It  is  a  deplorable 
thing  that  so  much  publicity  is  given  to  the 
details  of  crime  and  so  much  space  in  the 
daily  papers  devoted  to  it. 

Try  to  lead  the  thoughts  away  from  the 
great  evils  of  the  world  and  talk  of  the  good 
deeds,  the  uplifting  helps  that  the  good  peo¬ 
ple  are  trying  to  give.  Talk  of  sweet  and 
pleasant  things,  and  instil  the  principles  of 
right  living  into  the  young  hearts  committed 
to  your  care.  Cultivate  a  happy  manner  and  a 
cheerful  disposition.  We  all  know  how  quickly 
the  home  thermometer  goes  down  when  father 
or  mother  seems  depressed  or  troubled.  Let 
the  children  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
“air  sweet  and  pleasant,”  as  if  dwelling  on 
the  border  lands  of  the  beautiful  country 
where  the  “green  pastures  are  and  the  still 
waters,”  and  where  He  leadeth  His  beloved 
ones. 

We  do  not  rightly  consider  oftentimes  what 
our  influence  as  parents  is.  To  the  child, 
father  and  mother  are  the  best  people  in  the 
world ;  their  opinions  are  taken  for  very  truth  ; 
what  father  and  mother  say  must  be  so. 

Make  the  prominent  subjects  of  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  home  those  that  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  in  forming  a  Christian,  upright, 
straightforward  character. 

What  a  wonderful  testimony  to  a  wife  and 
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mother  is  this:  “The  heart  of  her  husband 
doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  he  will  have  no 
need  of  the  spoils.”  That  could  not  apply  to 
the  wife  and  mother  who  said:  “I  don’t  care 
how  my  husband  gets  money,  if  he  only  gets 
it;  money  we  must  have.”  Would  not  that 
husband,  unless  his  character  was  built  up 
on  a  foundation  of  integrity,  be  tempted  to 
“have  need  of  the  spoils”?  “Her  children 
also  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  Many  a 
mother  whose  hands  have  long  been  folded — 
the  work  of  the  daily  living  done — has  had 
this  testimony  given  her  by  her  children: 
“She  did  her  husband  and  children  good,  and 
not  evil,  all  the  days  of  her  life.”  And  now 
let  us  all,  with  God’s  help,  be  not  the  bearers 
of  evil  tidings  in  our  own  homes  or  the  homes 
of  others,  but  of  those  who,  by  God’s  grace, 
pass  through  life  without  causing  either  suf¬ 
fering  or  irritation  to  any,  but  are  always  ex¬ 
ercising  the  gracious  influence  that  soothes 
and  comforts  and  benefits  our  fellows. 
“When  the  eye  saw  me,  it  blessed  me;  and 
when  the  ear  heard  me,  it  bare  witness  unto 
me.  ”  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


HAROLD  AND  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS. 

“Papa  read  in  the  newspaper  that  a  man 
had  found  the  North  Pole.  I  wish  we  could 
all  move  there  and  live." 

“Live  there,  Harold!"  exclaimed  Dora,  as 
she  looked  up  from  the  doll  she  was  dressing. 
“If  you  and  all  the  family  went,  I  wouldn’t.” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  would  go  if  the  rest 
went.  What  would  you  do  here  all  alone?” 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  stay  here.  I’d  go  right 
to  grandma’s  and  live  with  her.  The  North 
Pole  is  the  awfulest,  coldest  place  in  the 
woild.^  It  is  winter  and  way  down  below 
zero  all  the  time.” 

“Well,  that’s  just  what  I  should  like,”  said 
Harold.  “Coasting  and  skating  all  the  day 
long,  and  building  snow-men  and  snow-forts. 
The  best  fun  I  bad  this  winter  was  that  day 
that  was  the  coldest  we’ve  had  in  the  city  for 
forty  years.  ” 

“Why,  Harold  Griswold,  it  was  that  very 
day  you  got  so  cold  and  cried  all  night  with 
the  toothache  and  the  earache  I” 

“Don’t  you  know,  Dora,  that  people  wear 
fur  clothep.  up  there,  and  have  their  heads  all 
^  covered  up,  only  just  a  place  for  the  eyes  to 
look  out?  They  don’t  get  toothache  and  ear¬ 
ache.  ” 

Harold  went  and  got  a  book  and  showed  his 
sister  the  pictures  of  the  people  who  live  in 
the  Arctic  regions. 

“Just  see  what  fun  they  have  riding  in 
those  sleds  with  reindeer  or  dogs,  driving 
them,  mostly  dogs,  and  I  like  them  better. 
My,  how  I’d  make  the  dogs  go  I”  and  Harold 
snapped  his  toy  whip  vigorously. 

“But  look,  Harold,  what  horrid,  cold,  snow 
huts  they  live  in,  and  mamma  read  about  how 
they  sleep  in  fur  bags  and  warm  their  huts 
with  that  dreadful  smelling  oil,  and  they  have 
to  eat  nasty  cod  liver  oil,  too,  that  kind  you 
bad  to  take  once,  and  cried  because  you  bad 
to  take  it.  I  guess  you  would  cry  more  when 
you  couldn’t  get  any  nice  jelly  rolls  or  mince 
turnovers,  such  as  grandma  makes.” 

“Oh,  well,  if  other  folks  live  on  cod  liver 
oil,  I  s’pose  I  could ;  any  way,  I’m  going  to 
tease  papa  to  move  up  there.  Boys  don’t 
have  any  fun  in  these  regions.  As  soon  as 
there  is  a  good  lot  of  snow,  a  policeman  comes 
along  and  orders  the  sidewalks  all  shoveled 
off.  I  don’t  believe  there’s  such  a  thing  as  a 
policeman  up  there.” 

“I  shall  tease  papa  not  to  go,”  said  Dora. 
“It  would  kill  mamma  up  there.  You  know 
ehe  coughs  when  it  is  very  cold,  and  the  doc¬ 


tor  says  she  must  stay  where  it  is  warm,  and 
not  expose  herself.” 

“Doctors  don’t  know  everything,”  said  Har¬ 
old.  “I  heard  Uncle  Arthur  say  so,  and  he 
is  Principal  of  a  boys’  school.  Of  course  he 
knows.” 

“Yes,  but,  Harold,  what  will  you  do  when 
haying  time  on  grandpa’s  farm  comes  round?” 
said  Dora  with  an  air  of  triumph.  “They 
don’t  have  the  long,  beautiful  summer  up 
there,  and  the  flowers  and  birds  and  hunting 
eggs  in  the  old  barn  and  riding  on  the  hay 
and  jumping  into  the  tumbles  and  throwing 
it  all  over  old  Rover  and  little  Tatters  and 
grandma’s  cookie  jar  and - .  ” 

The  sister’s  argument  was  a  clincher.  Hay¬ 
ing  time  on  grandpa’s  farm  was  the  happiest 
time  in  that  boy’s  life.  He  stood  and  looked 
out  of  the  window  for  some  minutes,  and 
then  he  turned  around  and  said:  “I’ve  de¬ 
cided  not  to  ask  papa  to  move  this  year  until 
after  haying  is  over.” 

But  Dora  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  Har¬ 
old’s  conclusion.  She  went  to  her  papa  as 
soon  as  he  came  in  the  hall  that  night,  and 
whispered;  “Papa,  Harold  is  going  to  tease 
you  to  move  to  the  North  Pole  so  he  can  have 
plenty  of  snow  to  play  in.  Please  don’t  say 
you’ll  go.” 

“Move  to  the  North  Pole,  child?”  Not  I.  I 
like  the  bright  sunshine  and  long  June  days 
too  well  for  that.  What,  I  wonder,  would 
Harold  do  without  grandpa’s  farm  and  haying 
time?” 

“Oh,  papa,  Harold  says  he  isn’t  going  to  ask 
you  to  go  until  after  haying.  But  please  don’t 
move  there  anytime.” 

Papa  patted  his  little  daughter’s  head,  and 
whispered:  “Don’t  be  uneasy  one  bit  about 
papa’s  moving  his  family  to  the  North  Pole.  I 
will  give  you  my  word  and  honor  that  we  will 
never  move  there. " 


THE  MAGIC  LANTERN  CITY. 

There  is  a  city  in  Michigan  which  appears 
and  disappears  every  year  like  the  picture  of 
a  magic  lantern.  In  February  it  has  about 
twenty-five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  on  the 
first  of  May  every  vestige  of  the  city  is  gone. 
When  Saginaw  Bay  freezes  solid,  then  the  fisher¬ 
men  come  with  their  families  to  fish  through 
the  ice.  They  put  up  rough  houses,  and  they 
are  a  very  busy  set  of  people.  They  fish  until 
it  begins  to  thaw  in  April,  and  then  the 
houses  are  taken  down,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  the  city  for  that  season.  The  children 
who  eat  lake  trout  and  white  fish  from  there 
have  probably  never  heard  before  of  this 
strange  city  that  is  built  up  in  a  few  days  and 
taken  down  again.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
any  schools  and  Sunday-schools  while  living 
there  on  the  ice?  Does  anyone  know? 


HOLLAND  CANALS  IN  WINTER. 

The  London  Leisure  Hour  for  January  has 
a  sketch  of  the  skating  tour  of  two  English 
girls  in  that  same  queer,  quaint  Deutschland, 
for  in  the  winter  the  canals  are  frozen  from 
the  Zuider  to  the  North  Sea,  and  everybody 
travels  on  them,  either  for  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure.  It  is  the  usual  custom  to  skate  in  single 
file,  either  using  a  pole,  or  taking  hold  of 
hands.  At  one  time  the  writer  says:  “We 
heard  through  the  snow  skates  behind  ua,  and 
three  giant  Dutchmen  loomed  through,  skat¬ 
ing  in  this  way,  one  behind  another.  I 
thought  the  last  of  them  wished  me  to  take 
his  disengaged  hand,  at  any  rate,  it  was  held 
out  behind  him,  so  I  took  it,  and  away  we  all 
went.  Suddenly  belle  are  beard,  a  sleigh, 
drawn  by  three  dogs,  laden  with  barrels,  and 
a  woman,  baby,  and  man  in  fur  cap  come  in 
sight.  The  track  is  very  narrow.  Our  lead¬ 
er’s  skate  catches  in  a  rut,  he  shoots  into 


deep  snow  on  the  right  side  bead  first.  In¬ 
stantly  we  all  separate ;  we  dash  on  without 
turning  and  never  see  our  three  men,  or  those 
three  doge  with  the  woman,  the  man,  and  the 
baby,  again.” 


BELLS. 

The  Bible  mention  of  bells  is  confined  to 
the  bell  of  very  small  size,  such  as  was  hung 
upon  the  border  of  a  priestly  robe,  made  of 
pure  gold  or  other  precious  metal,  which 
would  tinkle  upon  being  moved.  Big  bells 
were  first  invented,  we  think,  by  Chinese 
about  two  thousand  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  None  were  ever  hung  in  churches 
until  many  years  after  Christ.  Their  use 
then  became  so  general  that  one  writer,  whose 
name  is  not  given,  but  who  lived  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  wrote,  with  truth  : 

“To  call  the  fold  to  chnrch  In  time, 

We  chime; 

When  joy  and  mirth  are  on  the  wing 
We  ring: 

When  we  lament  a  departing  soul 
We  ring.” 

There  is  a  tradition  in  connection  with  the 
peal  of  bells  in  Limerick  Cathedral.  The 
peal  was  said  to  have  been  brought  from  a 
convent  in  Italy,  for  which  place  it  had  been 
manufactured  by  an  enthusiastic  Italian  with 
great  labor  and  skill.  The  Italian,  having 
made  a  fair  fortune,  fixed  his  home  on  the 
convent  cliff,  and  for  many  years  enjoyed  the 
daily  chimes  of  bis  beloved  bells.  But  in 
some  political  convulsion  which  ensued,  the 
monks  were  driven  from  their  monastery, 
the  Italian  from  his  home,  and  the  bells  were 
carried  away  to  another  land. 

After  a  long  interval  the  course  of  hie  wan¬ 
derings  brought  him  to  Limerick.  On  a  calm 
and  beautiful  evening,  as  the  vessel  which 
bore  him  fioated  along  the  broad  stream  of 
the  Shannon,  he  suddenly  beard  the  bells 
peal  forth  from  the  cathedral  tower.  They 
were  the  long-lost  treasures  of  his  memory  I 
Home,  happiness,  friends,  all  early  recollec¬ 
tions  were  in  their  sound  I  Crossing  his  arms 
on  his  breast,  he  lay  back  in  the  boat.  When 
the  rowers  looked  around  they  saw  bis  face 
still  turned  toward  the  cathedral,  but  his  eyes 
had  closed  forever  on  the  world. — From  “What 
Shall  I  Tell  the  Children,”  by  the  Rev.  George 
V.  Reichel. 

CEYLON  PHEASANTS. 

Walking  down  a  road  in  Ceylon  one  morning 
with  a  neighbor,  says  a  writer  in  Nature,  I 
suddenly  noticed  a  little  ball  of  fiuff  between 
my  feet,  and  I  could  hardly  avoid  stepping 
on  it,  as  it  stuck  close  to  me.  Almost  imme¬ 
diately  another  appeared  at  my  friend’s  feet, 
and  we  saw  they  werenewly-hatched  pheasants, 
the  mother  probably  carried  off  by  some  wild 
cat.  As  it  was  difficult  to  walk  with  these 
little  things  running  so  close  and  in  the  way, 
we  lifted  them  into  the  short  grass  alongside, 
and  hurried  on  some  fifty  yards.  On  returning 
we  had  forgotten  them,  but  one  ran  out,  and 
so  pertinaciously  stuck  to  my  boots  that,  to 
save  it,  I  put  it  into  my  pocket,  and  on  our 
arrival  at  the  bungalow,  tried  to  feed  it  with 
small  fragments  of  bard  boiled  egg,  rice,  and 
white  ants.  Of  all  these  it  took  no  notice. 
Next  morning  the  other  chick  was  found  at 
the  foot  of  the  bungalow  steps,  having  proba¬ 
bly  followed  os  unnoticed  the  day  before.  I 
then  called  my  “babu.”  as  I  could  not  get 
them  to  eat,  and  he  said:  “They  must  be 
taught.”  He  put  the  gauze  wire  cover  they 
were  under  and  the  crushed  rice,  egg,  etc., 
on  a  hard  wood  table,  and  taking  a  pencil 
from  his  pocket,  and  collecting  the  eatables 
together,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  gauze  cover, 
he  lifted  its  edge,  and  with  the  pencil  point 
inserted,  began  sharply  tapping  among  the 
rice  debris.  The  two  chicks  at  once  ran  over 
to  that  place  and  bent  over,  watching  the 
tapping,  and,  to  our  astonishment,  they  began 
tapping  with  their  little  beaks  In  the  same 
way,  and  before  long  bad  begun  to  feed  on 
their  own  account,  just  as  the  “babu”  had 
predicted ;  and  after  that  lesson  we  had  no 
trouble. 
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WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OP 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  for  February,  was  held 
by  Mrs.  Buchanan  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Building. 

After  singing,  prayer  and  the  reading  of 
suggestive  lessons  from  Matt,  xxv.,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  verse  31  and  John  xiii.  12,  Mrs. 
Moses  was  introduced,  who  gave  an  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  her  recent  visit  to  several  of 
our  stations  in  Alaska. 

"Alakshak,”  of  which  Alaska  is  the  English 
corruption,  signifies  “a  great  country.”  It  is 
great  in  that  it  comprehends  nearly  six  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles,  in  ice  and  snow,  earth, 
water,  mountains,  rivers,  forests  and  Indians. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  more  than 
two  thousand  miles,  and  from  its  easternmost 
to  its  extreme  western  limit  measures  more 
than  fourteen  hundred  miles.  Its  entire  area 
is  nearly  six  thousand  square  miles.  The  in 
habitants  number  six  different  tribes,  diverse 
in  their  customs,  language  and  character. 
Since  1870  six  thousand  of  these  natives  have 
been  converted. 

At  Fort  Townsend  a  respectably  dressed  man, 
together  with  his  wife  and  child,  boarded  The 
Queen,  who  seemed  not  to  be  Indians,  and 
Mrs.  Moses  was  pleased,  upon  entering  into 
conversation  with  them,  to  learn  that  they 
were  native  Alaskans,  named  Benjamin  K. 
John,  Julia  John,  and  Retta,  their  little 
daughter.  This  man  had  been  a  pupil  in  the 
school  at  Howcan,  and  was  now  a  trader. 

Juneau,  being  a  gold-mining  region,  and 
the  base  of  supplies  for  those  who  follow  the 
trail  of  the  mines  on  the  Yukon,  seemed,  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  wickedness  of  these  white  men,  to  be 
the  most  dreadful,  Qod-forsaken  place  on  the 
earth. 

The  one  report  of  brightness  was  in  the’mis- 
sion  of  which  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  had 
charge  for  the  past  two  years.  The  condition 
of  the  native  homes  was  revolting  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  but  it  was  a  pleasure  to  visit  the 
church  and  to  listen  to  the  teachings  of  this 
consecrated  man.  The  ordinary  interpreter 
being  absent,  a  girl  named  Isabel  was  called 
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to  take  his  place.  Isabel  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age.  The  missionary  gave  out  a 
hymn,  then  read  four  or  five  words  at  a  time 
from  the  Bible,  which  Isabel  put  into  the  native 
tongue,  a  slow  and  difficult  method  whereby 
to  reach  darkened  minds.  When  an  infant 
was  brought  forward  for  baptism,  it  was  a 
touching  scene. 

The  Sitka  Mission  seemed  like  a  great  light¬ 
house  casting  its  bright  rays  into  surrounding 
darkness.  The  girls  were  busily  engaged  in 
knitting,  sewing,  and  household  work,  and 
the  boys  did  their  part  in  rafting  wood, 
hatching  fish,  making  shoes,  etc.  The  church, 
built  of  native  woods,  is  the  work  of  their 
hands. 

Fort  Wrangle  was  reached  at  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning.  At  this  wretched  place,  with 
nothing  to  relieve  the  dreadful  monotony  and 
loneliness.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thwing  are  working 
heroically.  Mrs.  Thwing  confessed  to  getting 
a  little  discouraged  sometimes,  and  said,  "Our 
greatest  need  is  the  prayers  of  God’s  people.” 
The  visitor  looked  into  her  bright,  sunshiny 
face  and  into  the  faces  of  the  other  workers 
almost  with  reverence,  so  varied  are  their 
trials  and  so  whole-souled  is  their  spirit  of 
consecration. 

Mrs.  James,  our  loved  President,  threw  a 
sidelight  on  the  well  studied  map  of  Alaska. 
Mrs.  Schauffier  read  a  late  report  from  a  field 
worker.  Mrs.  Pierson  gave  some  bright  bits 
of  consecutive  history  which  must  be  reserved 
for  another  report,  and  prayer  and  praise  filled 
the  hour.  Will  our  readers  carefully  note  the 
following  requests :  Pray  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gambell  at  St.  Lawrence  Island  in  Behring 
Sea ;  for  Mrs.  J.  W.  McFarland  and  her  sis¬ 
ter;  Mrs.  Howell  of  Hoonah,  who  at  this  re¬ 
mote  point,  are  carrying  on  the  work  alone ; 
remember  the  Asheville  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  where  there  have  been  forty-one 
cases  of  measles,  and  over  thirty  cases  still  on 
hand,  including  Dr.  Lawrence’s  little  girl. 

A  teacher  among  the  Mormons  says:  "All 
Utah  is  rejoicing  over  Statehood.  Some  of 
us  are  not  so  jubilant,  but  having  had  no 
control  over  this  action,  we  submit  to  the  in¬ 
evitable,  and  trust  it  may  be  for  the  good  of 
all  concerned.  We  ask  you  to  pray  that  our 
work  may  continue  to  prosper,  and  that  we, 
as  the  Master’s  servants,  may  be  loyal  and 
steadfast  in  the  work  we  are  called  to  do.  ” 

Miss  Crosby  of  the  Henry  Kendall  College 
will  be  glad  to  be  remembered,  and  Mrs. 
Granger  of  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  who 
finds  her  strength  insufficient  for  school  work 
and  keeping  up  the  church  services  in  the  ab 
sence  of  the  native  evangelist,  writes:  "Will 
you  not  pray  that  a  good,  faithful  follower  of 
the  Lord  may  be  sent  to  us  soon?” 

H.  E.  B. 

Romak  Catholic  Statistics.— Hoffman’s  Catho¬ 
lic  Directory  for  1896  gives  the  following  statistics 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United 
States:  There  are  83  bishops  and  archbishops,  10, .348 
priests,  14,894  churches  and  stations,  and  a  Catholic 
population  of  9,410,790  The  number  of  communi¬ 
cants  in  this  population,  according  to  the  received 
method  of  computation,  is  7,999,172,  which  indicates 
an  increase  for  the  year  1895  of  27^137,  and  for  the 
five  years  since  the  census,  of  l.T.^  905.  The  gain  in 
the  clerical  list  for  the  year  appears  to  be  ^5,  and 
for  the  five  years.  1,182.  The  increase  in  churches 
and  stations  for  the  year  is  indicated  at  391.  and 
for  the  five  years  at  4,649.  The  number  of  children 
in  parochial  schools  is  reported  at  796,348.  There 
are  243  orphan  asylums  with  33,064  inmates,  and 
386  other  charitable  institutions  with  a  total  of 
339,944  inmates. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  letter  quoted  last  week  from  Mrs.  Ab¬ 
bey  of  Nanking,  China,  is  so  full  of  fresh 
points  that  another  extract  will  be  welcomed : 
"Although  the  Nanking  missionaries  have 
always  desired  to  go  into  the  country  and 
reach  the  simple  peasantry,  there  has  been  so 
much  to  be  done  in  the  city  and  so  few  to  do 
it,  that  the  country  work  has  been  neglected 
or  only  occasionally  visited.  But  the  little 
work  that  has  been  done  has  had  better  re¬ 
sults  than  the  same  amount  of  work  in  the 
city. 

"We  have  now  eighteen  inquirers  in  the 
country,  a  number  of  whom  are  women.  But 
in  the  country  we  ought  to  have  better  ac¬ 
commodations  for  living  and  holding  meet¬ 
ings.  The  rides  over  the  country  roads  in 
pleasant  weather  are  health  giving,  and  the 
country  is  more  or  less  hilly  and  charming, 
the  people  are  more  interesting  and  approach¬ 
able  than  the  city  people,  but  with  no 
clean  bedroom  where  we  can  secure  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  privacy  and  fresh  air  I  he  strain  is  too 
great  to  stand  for  any  length  of  time.  I  do 
not  wish  to  sleep  for  more  than  two  or  three 
nights  in  the  place  where  I  was  this  week,  al¬ 
though  it  was  much  better  than  I  feared.  In¬ 
stead  of  being  consigned  to  the  close  quarters 
of  the  bedroom,  I  bad  an  open  pallet  of 
benches  or  boards  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  bad 
the  honor  of  having  two  women  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  to  wait  on  me  as  maids  of  honor,  as  1 
retired.  As  it  was  cold  weather,  I  had  added 
one  garment  after  another  until  1  was  nearly 
as  large  as  the  Chinese,  and  they  watched 
with  interest  and  many  comments  as  I  peeled 
them  off  like  the  skins  of  an  onion,  and 
finally  tucked  me  into  my  little  bed  and  re¬ 
tired.  The  house  was  about  eighteen  feet 
square.  Half  of  the  house  is  fitted  up  as  a 
school-room,  the  rest  is  partitioned  off  into  a 
bedroom,  with  a  little  more  room  than  the 
two  beds  require,  and  a  smoky  kitchen.  The 
partitions  do  not  reach  the  roof,  and  all  odors 
and  sounds  are  common  property.  If  it  were 
more  comfortable,  we  could  go  to  such  a  place 
for  a  month  at  a  time  and  reach  all  the  ham¬ 
lets  within  the  reach  of  a  day’s  outing  and 
eventually  interest  all  the  women  who  wish 
to  learn  something.  ” 

It  has  been  delightful  to  meet  and  know 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Chalfant  of  Wei  Hien, 
China,  at  home  just  now  on  their  first  fur¬ 
lough.  Mr.  Chalfant’s  letters,  bright  and* 
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all  of  which  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  beautiful  and  entirely 
New  Catalogue  for  1896.  A  new 
feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de¬ 
livery  of  Seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
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log:ue*'  we  will  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
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Catalogue  will  be  mailed  Free  I 
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racy,  illustrated  with  rapid  pen  sketches,  be¬ 
long  to  a  man  who  has  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer  and  the  tongue  of  a  ready  speaker,  and 
one  learns  much  of  China  and  our  mission¬ 
aries  in  evtn  a  brief  talk  with  him.  He  tells 
us  of  the  custom  among  the  missionaries  of 
North  China,  of  all  denominations,  of  wear 
ing  the  native  dress.  Ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  have  adopted  it,  and  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  find  it  more  comfortable,  less  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  altogether  more  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  work  than  the  American 
costume.  Amusing  as  it  is  to  imagine  some 
of  our  dignified  men  in  fiowing  sleeves  and 
wearing  the  queue,  especially  when  a  pen-pic¬ 
ture  of  such  a  one  riding  a  refractory  donkey 
or  a  rickety  wheelbarrow  makes  it  more  vivid, 
we  can  still  see  the  advantages  of  the  costume 
in  economy  and  comfort.  One  missionary, 
after  twenty  seven  years’  service,  finally 
yielded  to  the  prevalent  custom,  and  said  he 
was  comfortably  and  healthfully  dressed  for 
the  first  time  since  coming  to  China;  and  so 
delighted  were  the  natives,  that  they  all  com¬ 
plimented  him  on  his  improved  appearance 
and  said  “He  looks  like  Confucius.” 

A  funny  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  ladies  of 
one  of  these  interior  stations,  who  being  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  the  Chinese  dress,  had 
no  hat.  When  she  bad  to  go  unexpectedly  to 
Chefoo,  which,  being  a  seaport,  is  a  seat  of 
fashion,  she  was  thrown  into  consternation. 
The  ladies  of  the  mission  were  called  in 
consultation.  “Haven’t  you  anything  at  all 
that  we  could  fix  over?”  asked  the  latest  ar¬ 
rived  bride.  “Yes,”  answered  she  hesitat¬ 
ingly,  “  1  have  the  hat  I  wore  here  seven  years 
ago,  but  it  has  been  sat  upon.”  “Let’s  see 
it.”  And  then  this  young  woman,  who  must 
have  learned  before  going  the  varied  require 
ments  of  a  missionary’s  life,  took  the  affair, 
sadly  out  of  shape  and  out  of  fashion  as  it 
was,  and  after  working  over  it  a  morning, 
decked  out  the  traveller  with  such  a  stylish 
and  becoming  headgear  as  made  her  the 
wonder  and  envy  of  the  Chefoo  residents. 

The  work  of  the  English  Baptist  mission¬ 
aries  there  in  North  China  is  full  of  difficul¬ 


Insist 

On  a  good  (the  best)  skirt  bind¬ 
ing  as  strenuously  as  on  a  good 
cloth  for  the  skirt 

Ask  for  (and  take  no  other)  the 


Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 


If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  materials, 
to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co  .  P.  O.  699,  New  York  City. 


WOMEN’S  SHIRT  WAISTS 

—of  good  quality 
Percale,  launder¬ 
ed  collar,  and 
cufih,  reinforced 
back,  double 
pointed  yoke, 
extra  full  sleeves, 
gathered  at  ouflh, 
new  shape  collar. 

Over  100  distinot 
styles  and 
oplorings  with 
black,  blue,  lavender,  pink,  red,  green, 
tan  and  steel  stripes  and  figures. 
Actual  value,  $1.00;  our  price 

60  cents. 

We  pay  the  postage.  Money 
promptly  refunded  if  desired. 


STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER. 

Dry  Goods.  PHILADELPHIA. 


ties.  Of  course  it  would  shock  all  the  pro¬ 
prieties,  and  is  in  truth  impossible  in  an 
Oriental  country,  for  a  man  to  immerse  a 
Chinese  woman,  so  the  difficulty  has  been 
overcome  by  authorizing  the  lady  missionaries 
to  baptize  the  women  converts.  A  most  help¬ 
ful  spirit  of  sympathy  and  friendliness  unites 
these  missionaries  and  our  own.  They  com¬ 
mune  together  and  carry  on  much  of  their 
work  together  and  along  the  same  lines.  This 
shows  what  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  com¬ 
mon  love  for  souls  will  do  in  overcoming 
prejudice  and  waiving  time-honored  rites,  and 
bow  much  happier  must  be  the  influence  on 
the  natives  than  if  they  were  allowed  to  see 
the  differences  and  oppositions  that  have  split 
the  Church. 

Mrs.  Shedd  of  Oroomiah,  Persia,  recently 
wrote :  We  have  had  a  week  of  very  pleasant 
meetings  at  the  college.  Casba  Ouergis  of 
Ooeg  Taps,  a  white-haired  old  man,  spent  the 
week  with  us,  and  his  preaching  was  with 
power.  He  spoke  one  evening  on  the  “Pearl 
of  Great  Price,”  for  which  a  man  sold  all  that 
be  had.  I  never  realized  so  vividly  before 
how  little  “all”  is  and  how  wonderful  Christ 
is.  It  was  not  so  much  what  the  preacher 
said  as  what  he  suggested  that  helped  me  so 
much.  How  often  it  is  that  the  wise  and 
prudent  fail  to  help  us  up  higher,  when  one  of 
these  simple,  earnest  speakers  makes  us  real 
ize  that  Christ  is  here  with  us.  Perhaps  it 
was  because,  as  the  Caaba  said  to  me  after¬ 
wards,  “It  seemed  to  me  Jesus  Christ  was 
therewith  us  last  evening.  ”  We  are  longing 
for  and  expecting  to  see  the  power  of  Ood 
manifested  here  this  winter.  In  a  convention 
of  Christian  workers  held  recently  in  Oeog 
Tapa,  at  which  nearly  all  the  workers  on  the 
plain  were  present,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  evi- 
dently  present.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong 
determination  to  work  more  faithfully  for 
Christ.  This  is  very  much  needed,  for  the 
churches  have  fallen  into  a  cold,  inactive 
condition. 


A  UTTER  FROH 

Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher 

RECOUmiDlKO 

Constantine’s 
Pine  Tar  Soap. 

(Persian  HsaUng.) 


Brooklyn,  March  13, 1895. 
Charles  N.  Crittenton  Co., 

Gentlemen I  find  the  PINE 
TAR  SOAP  (CONSTANTINE’S) you 
gave  me  quite  satisfactory,  and 
have  been  glad  to  give  samples  to 
several  friends,  who  agree  with  ma 
that  it  is  among  the  best  specimens 
of  Toilet  Soap  that  we  have. 

Yours  respectfully, 
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ties,  and  a  year's  snbscrlption  to  the  best  agrlenltnral 
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on  a  postal  card  and  say  you  want  full  particulars  of 
Free  seed  Distribution  and  S6(K)  prize  contest.  Address 
Epitomist  PuBLiSBiMQ  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Dress  Stuffs. 

Mohairs. 

Fancy  and  Glace  Mohairs, 

Silk  and  Wool  Suitings, 
All-Wool  Suitings, 

Plaids,  Stripes,  and  Mixtures, 

Check  Suitings. 

Diagonals, 

Serges,  ' 

Armures. 

Grenadines. 

Fancy  Stripe  &  Plaid  Grenadines. 

PRINTED  CHALLIES. 


Cburcb  Abuetc.  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co’s 


MKW  YORK. 


TOWELSi 

LUNCHEON  CLOTHS. 

750  dozen  fine  hemstitched  Huckaback 
Towels,  large  size.  Damask  Border, 
$3.00  per  dozen. 

500  dozen  extra  large  and  heavy 
Hemmed  Huckaback  Towels,  with 
White  and  Colored  Borders, 

$3.00  per  dozen. 

250  Fringed  Luncheon  Cloths,  with 
Bed  Borders,  at  half  usual  prices. 

2x2  yds.  2x2M  2x3  2x3^ 


1.25  1.75  2.25  2.75 

Doylies  to  match,  18  inches  square, 
$1.00  per  dozen. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  Street. 
Tweuty-third  Street, 

New  York. 


judited  By  B.  Huntincton  Woodman. 

Owing  to  the  special  pressure  for  space  on 
our  columns  this  week,  due  to  the  great  Home 
Mission  Rally,  we  find  it  necessary  to  curtail 
the  customary  Church  Music  page.  We  should 
like,  however,  to  call  attention  to  what  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  very  interesting  concert  at  Chick 
ering  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon,  at  3  o’clock, 
when  Mr.  Hallam  will  bring  into  town  one  hun 
dred  school  children  from  Mount  Vernon,  and 
give  Frederick  H.  Co  wen’s  “Rose  Maiden,” 
the  chorus  being  led  by  very  good  soloists, 
including  Mr.  Erickson  F.  Busbnell.  We  also 
especially  note  the  interesting  praise  service 
which  was  held  at  the  Brick  Church  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  the  exercises  outlined  in  last 
week’s  Evangelist  were  finely  carried  out  by 
the  cooperation  of  Dr.  van  Dyke  and  Mr.  Hall, 
the  organist,  and  bis  choir. 


MINISTER  AND  CHOIR. 

We  consider  it  of  essential  importance  in 
the  proper  adjustment  of  the  intimate  and 
varied  relations  between  the  choir  and  the 
minister  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood 
in  the  beginning  that  this  control  of  the 
music,  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  service, 
is  to  be  in  the  bands  of  the  pastor;  that  while 
the  musical  director  is  to  have  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  choir,  making  usually  such  selec¬ 
tions  of  music  as  be  may  desire,  yet  be  is  to 
be  always  subject  to  the  minister  or  Session ; 
that  nothing  is  to  be  introduced  which  they 
disapprove,  that  as  regards  that  which  shall 
be  sung ;  the  proportion  of  time  given  the 
music  in  the  general  service,  the  selection  of 
hymns,  the  whole  character  and  tone  of  this 
part  of  worship,  their  wishes  and  directions 
shall  be  observed  in  so  far  as  they  care  to  ex¬ 
press  them  and  to  exercise  such  control. 

But  having  this  matter  of  authority  clearly 
understood,  the  pastor  ought  to  seek  to  culti 
vate  most  cordial  and  ever  intimate  relations 
with  the  choir.  Often  ministers  leave  them 
severely  alone,  except  when  they  feel  called 
upon  to  criticise.  If  the  minister  makes  the 
choir  feel  that  he  is  in  entire  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  work,  that  he  depends  upon 
them  to  help  sustain  the  services  in  their 
highest  aims ;  if  he  by  his  kindly  commenda¬ 
tion  shows  his  appreciation  of  their  efforts 
when  these  have  been  especially  helpful  to 
him  or  uplifting  to  the  congregation ;  if  he 
takes  occasion  to  be  present  occasionally  at 
their  rehearsals;  and  sometimes  talk  over 
musical  matters  with  them  which  be  can  do 
in  their  spititual  and  woishipful  aspects,  at 
least,  even  if  not  always  in  their  artistic  fea¬ 
tures  ;  if  he  seeks  to  personally  know  and 
gain  the  good  will  of  each  member  of  the 
choir,  we  believe  be  can  by  these  and  similar 
means,  which  mainly  suggest  themselves,  es¬ 
tablish  such  cordial  relations  with  his  choir 
as  will  make  pulpit  and  choir  loft  inspired 
with  the  same  spirit  and  enable  them  to 
work  together  in  that  perfect  unison  which 
will  effect  the  very  best  spiritual  results. — 
Rev.  Maurice  D.  Edwards,  D  D. 
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EASTER 

ANTHEMS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  prics 

CENTS. 

Worthy  is  the  Lamb.  By  J.  F.  Barnett .  06 

Christ  is  Bisen.  By  J.  V.  Roberts .  12 

The  First  Day  of  the  Week.  By  Bi  uce  Steane  12 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

Hearken  Unto  Me.  By  Myles  B.  Foster .  06 

Christ  Both  Died  and  Rote.  By  E.  W.  Naylor  10 

My  Heart  Was  Clad.  By  Artbnr  Carnall .  15 

Thanks  Be  To  God.  By  J.  W.  Grltton .  10 

Hallelujah  I  Christ  Is  Risen.  By  Bruce  Steane  12 

The  Day  of  Resurrection.  By  E.  V.  Hall .  10 

This  Is  The  Day.  By  Arthur  W.  Marcbant...  10 

NEW 

EASTER 

CANTATA. 

Easter  Hymn, 

(“On  the  Morn  of  Easter  Day”)  for  Soprano 
and  Tenor  Soli,  Chorus  and  Orchestra,  By 
George  J.  Bennett .  50 

Catalogues  and  Complete  List  of 

LENT  AND 
EASTER  ANTHEMS. 

mailed  free,  and 

selections  of  all  kinds  of  music  sent  on 
approval  on  receipt  of  application  for 
same. 

Publishers  of  “  The  Musicai  Times,”  subscription  $1.25 
per  annum ;  and  “School  Music  Review,” 
subscription  50c.  per  annum. 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO. 

21  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 

3  Doors  West  of  Broadway. 


OUR  NEW  EASTER  PROGRAM. 

LIFE  TRIUnPHANT, 

IS  NOW  READY. 

This  is  a  splendid  Easter  Service  by  O.  &  M.  Froellcb,  Music 
and  Recitations  complete.  Price,  SO  cis.  a  dozen;  $4  per  hun¬ 
dred,  mailed  postage  prepaid. 

Send  Ove  cents  for  service  and  with  it  receive  our  special 
offer  on  new  Sunday  School  Music  Book, 

SONGS  OF  THE  GOLDEN. 

ASA  HUI.I.,  Author  and  Publisher, 

132  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


80N68  FOR  THE  8PRIN6  TIME. 

HIGHEST  PRAISE,  FOR  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

130  per  100  copies.  . 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYMNS  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE,  f 30  per  100  copies. 

Do  not  substitute  inferior  books  because  of  lower  price.  The 
best  are  cheapest ! ! 

THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO. 


76  East  0th  St.,  New  York. 


enuRcnf 

ORGANS 


215  IT abash  Are.,  Chicaao. 


B-FELSE^AKEIV^ 

>^E.RIE.  PA. 


Our  Organ  In  Christ  M.  E.  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FARRAND  &  VOTEY  ORGAN  CO., 

Builders  of  the  GREAT  ORGANS 

In  World’s  Fair,  Carnegie  Hall,  Plttsbnnr,  bcottlsb  Rite  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Cincinnati  and  many  others.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address 

FABRAND  «  TOTET  0B6AN  CO..  Detroit,  Hlch.,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 


&.9>fABLI5HE0  IN  IMA 
CORRESPOMDBNCe. 

SOLICITKO.  W  » 


r,  form ;  composition  tsught  thoroughly  by 
correspondence.  Specialist.  Pull  particu¬ 
lars  by  mail.  A.  O.  Mitchell,  Mns.  Doc. 

I  726  EUwanger  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RANDALL’8  EA8Y  ANTHEM8. 

pie  26ct8.  Bethel  Chimes  for  Sunday-schools,  f  1.50  a  dos.  Sam¬ 
ple  10  cu  R.  H.  Randall,  Pub.,  324  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


For  sale.— Mason  &  Hamlin  pipe  top  organ,  quar¬ 
tered  oak  CHse,  ecclesiastical  desiim,  suitable  for 
Church.  Chat  el;  or  parlor;  will  be  sold  cneap  for  cash 
Address  Bargain,  care  The  Evangelist. 
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(tburcb  Construction 
anb  lEguipment. 


A  MODEL  BASEMENT. 

The  basement  of  a  church  and  its  contents 
are  deserving  of  much  more  careful  attention 
than  is  generally  accorded  to  them,  for  even 
as  its  walls  and  piers  are  the  main  support  of 
the  structure  above  them,  so  the  apparatus  so 
lowly  located  is  the  main  dependence  for  the 
health  and  comfort  of  those  using  the  rooms 
above.  The  basement  should  be  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  lighted,  drained,  and  warmed.  If 
not  so,  the  foul  air  which  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  accumulate,  will  find  its  way  into  the 
rooms  above,  to  the  discomfort  and  detriment 
of  the  occupants. 

The  height  of  the  ceiling  should  be  sufficient 
to  admit  of  all  flues  and  pipes  being  placed 
high  enough  to  give  ample  passage  way  be¬ 
neath  them,  and  yet  far  enough  below  the 
floor  above  to  avoid  any  danger  of  fire  there¬ 
from.  If  natural  light  cannot  be  had,  a  good 
supply  of  artificial  light  should  be  available 
in  every  nook  and  comer.  Proper  ventillating 
flues  should  lead  to  the  outer  air,  that  all 
floating  dust  may  be  discharged  there,  rather 
than  find  its  way  into  the  heating  or  ven¬ 
tilating  flues  leading  to  the  room  above.  The 
drainage  should  be  perfect.  The  floor  should 
be  of  concrete  and  so  **  bowled”  as  to  admit 
of  frquent  washing  and  proper  discharge  of 
the  water.  The  room  should  be  well  warmed 
for  the  comfort  of  those  working  there  and 
the  protection  of  steam  and  water  pipes. 
Proper  warming  and  drainage  will  also  con¬ 
duce  to  keeping  the  floors  of  the  rooms  above 
in  the  best  condition  for  the  heating  of  such 
rooms. 

In  connection  with  the  heating  apparatus 
should  be  suitable  provision  for  fuel,  ashes, 
and  fresh  air.  The  coal  is  possibly  best  re¬ 
ceived  through  a  coal-hole  in  the  pavement. 
The  room  or  vault  in  which  it  is  stored 
should  be  shut  off  from  the  basement  proper 
by  a  dust-proof  door,  which  should  be  closed 
when  coal  is  being  received.  A  separate 
room,  with  dust-proof  doors,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  ashes.  These  should  be  wetted 
when  taken  from  the  furnace,  to  prevent  them 
from  flying  about  while  being  bandied.  The 
ash  room  should  have  easy  communication 
with  the  outside,  that  the  ashes  may  be  re¬ 
moved  without  opening  the  dust  proof  doors 
between  the  ash-ioom  and  the  basement.  The 
fresh  air  for  the  heating  apparatus  should  be 
drawn  from  the  outside.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  by  the  construction  of  a  large  flue 
extending  to  some  high  point  of  the  building, 
as  the  ridge  of  the  roof  or  the  top  of  the  tower, 
if  there  be  one,  suitable  connection  being 
made  in  the  basement. 

If  illuminating  gas  is  used,  the  inlet  pipe 
should  enter  at  the  basement,  and  be  provided 
with  a  stop-cock,  by  which  the  gas,  when  not 
in  use,  may  be  shut  off  from  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture,  as  no  small  portion  of  the  expense  is  due 
to  the  breakage  in  joints  and  fixtures  through 
out  the  building.  It  is  well  to  have  separate 
supply  pipes  leading  from  the  inlet  to  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  the  building,  each  supplied 
with  a  cut-off  cook,  that  the  flow  of  gas  may 
be  stopped  in  the  unused  portions  of  the 
building  while  admitted  for  the  time  to  those 
in  actual  use.  Similar  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  the  economical  control  of  the 
electric  current,  if  the  lighting  is  by  elec¬ 
tricity. 
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Philadelphia,  i 


NO  MISREPRESENTATION  on  the 

part  of  our  agents  tolerated  or  of 
dealers  or  painters  necessary.  You 
know  just  what  you  are  getting  when  you 
have  painting  done  with 

X  lire  hite  Lead 

(see  list  of  brands,  which  are  genuine)  and 
Pure  Linseed  Oil.  Don’t  be  misled  by  try¬ 
ing  something  else  said  to  be  “just  as  good.” 
Any  desired  shade  or  color  may  be  easily 
produced  by  using  National  Lead  Co.’s 
Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors. 

Pamphlet  giving  valuable  information  and  card  showing  samples 
of  colors  iree ;  also  cards  showing  pictures  of  twelve  houses  of  different 
designs  painted  in  various  styles  or  combinations  of  shades  forwarded 
upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

1  Bromdway,  New  York. 


Suitable  appliances  should  be  at  hand  for 
the  efficient  control  of  the  water  supply.  The 
usual  cut-off  cock  for  shutting  water  out  of 
the  entire  building  is,  of  course,  needful. 
And  every  supply  pipe  leading  to  the  basins 
and  closets  above  should  be  so  controlled 
from  the  basement  as  not  only  to  insure  the 
flow  of  water  when  needed,  and  then  only, 
but  also  that  when  the  supply  should  be 
cut  off,  every  pipe  would  drain  into  the  base¬ 
ment.  This  prevents  the  freezing  of  pipes  or 
the  accumulation  of  water  impregnated  with 
salts  of  lead. 

All  down-pipes  from  basins  and  closets 
should  pass  through  the  basement.  Traps 
should  be  easily  accessible  for  inspection  and 
cleaning.  The  discharges  pipe  should  unite  in 
the  basement  into  one  drain  leading  to  the 
sewer.  This  drain  should  be  provided  with 
another  trap  outside  the  wall  of  the  building 
and  connecting  by  a  pipe  with  the  outside 
air.  This  pipe  should  be  conducted  in  the 
wall,  or  a  buttress,  perhaps,  to  the  air  above 
the  windows  of  the  auditorium  or  other 
rooms  connected  with  the  church.  The  trap 
should  also  be  easily  accessible  for  cleansing. 
Only  by  such  arrangements  can  one  be  sure 
that  noxious  gases  from  the  closets  or  sewer 
will  not  find  their  way  into  the  building 
through  imperfect  drainage,  or  the  “syphoing” 
of  the  water  from  traps. 

The  basement  is  generally  the  best  place  for 
the  storage  of  furniture  or  other  articles  not 
in  use,  as  all  the  space  above  can  generally 
be  used  to  better  advantage.  The  storage 
room  should  be  ample  in  size,  well  lighted, 
and  as  nearly  dust  proof  as  possible.  The 
means  of  access  thereto  from  above  should  be 
easy,  and  of  such  character  as  to  admit  of 
passing  furniture  down  and  up  with  the  least 
practicable  labor  and  without  damage  to  the 
articles  so  transferred. 
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OF 

The  Premiss  Clock 

FOR 

CHURCHES,  STUDIES, 
SCHOOLS? 

With  and  Without  Calendars. 
ALSO 

SYNCHRONIZERS 

For  reRuiatlnK  several  clocks. 

Send  2c.  for  cataloirae  or  Ret  it  free 
by  mentioninR  this  adv.  (No.  996). 

PRENTISS  CLOCK 

inPROVEMENT  CO. 
49  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


DESIGNS, 

SPECIFICATIONS,  DETAILS,  AND  SUPERVISION 
FOR  PLAIN  OR  EXPENSIVE  CHURCH  EDIFICES. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

Careful  attention  to  Orders  end  Work  at  DIatent  Points. 

OFFICE; 

704  SYKES  BLOCK,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 


THE  COMMUNION  SYPHON 


Retains  the  use  of  one  Cup,  insures  perfect  cleanllneM 
and  obviates  the  danRer  of  possible  contagioo.  Even 
Communicant  should  own  one.  For  sale  by  Tiffany  A 
Co.,  New  York  City;  Bailst,  Banks  &  Bidolk,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  aU  other  leadinR  jewelers,  or  address 

FRANK  BAILEY,  hmyrna,  Du.. 


meneely  bell  company, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manaaer> 

TKOr,  y.  T.,and  SEW  YORK  CtTT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


PATENTS. 

L.  DEANS  A  SON,  Solieltors  of  Patents  and 
Counsellors  In  Patent  Cases.  lleOlU  BnUdlnc, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  OlBoe.) 

All  Patent  biuineM  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  ratss 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  best. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist. 
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THE  CHURCH,  IN  ITS  SPIRITUAL  WORK, 

*«AMENABLE  TO  THE  CIVIL  POWER.” 

Several  weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  had  in  The 
Presbyterian  Messenger  taken  exception  to  an 
important  provision  in  the  new  Plan  for  the 
Theological  Seminaries.  Mr.  McDougall  has 
replied  in  a  long  “Open  Letter”  to  Dr.  Patter- 
eon.  The  Messenger  has  a  reply  from  Dr. 
Patterson.  We  give  the  crucial  part  of  it. 
After  pointing  out  several  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  which  appear  in  the  letter, 
Dr.  Patterson  proceeds : 

But  passing  by  other  inconsistencies,  let  me 
concentrate  attention  upon  two  of  your  para 
graphs,  which  show  that  I  do  not  “misunder¬ 
stand”  your  plan. 

Under  the  beading,  “What  a  Charter  Is,” 
you  say: 

“In  the  cases  of  such  seminaries  as  have 
two  Boards,  such  as  Princeton,  Mc<lormick, 
Allegheny,  Danville,  and  others,  the  Boards  of 
Directors  having  control  of  the  election  of 
professors  and  the  spiritual  interests  of  the 
seminary,  are  not  civil  bodies;  they  are  unin¬ 
corporated  bodies.  They  are  in  no  sense 
amenable  to  the  civil  power,  uniess  made  so  by 
charter  provision,  and  for  the  violation  of  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them,  or  the  obligations 
assumed  by  them,  they  are  amenable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  body  creating  them,  which  has 
power  to  remove  or  discipline,  or  reconstruct 
them,  as  it  may  determine.  The  veto  of  the 
General  Assembly  can  be  enforced  at  all  times 
against  the  Boards  of  Directors,  who  owe 
their  existence  to  the  General  Assembly 
They  are,  as  I  have  said,  unincorporated 
bodies,  created  by  the  ecclesiastical  court,  and 
amenable  solely  to  it.” 

I  subscribe  heartily  to  that  statement  of 
what  is  now  the  case.  It  is  sound  in  law, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  sound  in  fact, 
and  I  contend  makes  these  seminaries  per 
fectly  safe  in  their  spiritual  interests.  But 
you  assume  (let  the  reader  note  the  words  I 
have  italicized)  that  all  this  may  be  changed, 
and  these  spiritual  bodies,  which  have  only 
spiritual  interests  in  charge,  may  ''by  charter 
provision'"  be  made  “amenable  to  the  civil 
power”  in  the  management  of  “the  spiritual 
interests”  of  the  seminary  ;  and  your  plan  pro¬ 
poses  “by  charter  provision”  to  do  that  un- 
Presbyterian  thing.  The  bare  suggestion  is 
shocking.  But  you  proceed  to  seek  to  put  it 
in  practice.  You  concede  that  if  your  plan  be 
adopted,  the  General  Assembly,  “by  a  person 
or  corporation,”  or  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  State,  may  at  any  moment  take  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  any  seminary  into  court 
and  compel  the  performance  by  them  of  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  ‘B’  and  ‘C’  as  well 
as  ‘A, '  or  enjoin  them  from  their  violation.  ” 
So  I  have  understood.  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  “Princeton,  McCormick,  Allegheny,  Dan¬ 
ville,  and  others,”  whose  duties  are  purely 
spiritual,  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  money 
or  property,  may  be  dragged  into  Ca^civil 
court  on  an  injunction  to  obey  a  purely  spir¬ 
itual  act  of  the  Assembly,  such  as  the  veto 
of  a  professor  elect,  and  the  professor  himself 
may  be  so  enjoined ;  if,  differing  conscien¬ 
tiously  from  the  Assembly,  they  feel  bound  to 
question  its  act,  and  with  the  same  con¬ 
scientiousness  to  resist  the  injunction  of  the 
civil  court,  they  may  be  imprisoned  for  con¬ 
tempt.  Thus  ecclesiastical  rights,  powers, 
decisions,  are  to  be  enforced  by  civil  pains 
and  penalties. 

Have  the  American  descendants  of  Scotch 
and  Scotch  Irish  Presbyterians  forgotten  the 
days  of  persecution  which  were  such  burning 
illustrations  of  that  principle,  so  that  they 
are  willing  to  bow  their  necks  to  it,  even 
though  in  a  less  lurid  formT 

You  have,  however,  my  learned  friend, 
changed  my  mind  on  one  point.  I  wrote  that 
I  made  no  objection  to  recommendations  “A,” 
“B"  and  “C,”  and  to  “D,"  except  in  the 
words  which  1  criticised.  But  you  tell  me 


A  leadlDK  reason  for  warranting  our  seed,  as  per 


arst  page  of  Catalogue,  Is,  we  raise  a  large  por- 
tionofthem.  As  tbe  original  Introducers  of 
>  tbe  Cory  and  Longfellow  Corns,  Miller  Cream 

Melon,  Ohio  and  Burbank  Potatoes,  Warren, 
Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Rquasbes,  Marble- 
ySV  bead  Early  Marrowfat  Pea,  Ecllpee  Beet,  Ken- 
tucky  Wonder  and  Marblehead  Horticultnral 
Beans,  Sonthport  Early  Globe  and  Danvers'  Bed 
VJW  Globe  Onions,  All  Seasons  and  Marblehead  Mam- 
moth  Cabbages  and  namerous  other  valuable  vege- 
w  tables,  we  solicit  a  share  of  the  pnbllc  patronage.  Our 
Catalog  of  Vegetableaand  Flower  Seed  for  1896,  containing 
beoldwlllbesent/yee.  j.j.H.oueosTa808,MarMfh«id,s«w. 


now  that  tbe  only  effect  that  would  be  pro-  ment :  spiritual  organizations  of  the  Church, 
duced  by  dropping  those  words  from  “D,”  if  in  their  management  of  the  spiritual  interests 
“B"  and  “C”  be  retained,  would  be  that  the  of  the  Church,  amenable  to  the  civil  power! 
General  Assembly  would  be  deprived  of  tbe  Will  Presbyterians  favor  that?  ,  .  .  . 
power  to  apply  for  the  civil  court  injunction  I  write  as  a  conservative  and  for  those  who 
on  the  Directors,  while  the  Attorney  General  are  as  strongly  conservative  as  you  are,  and 
of  the  State  would  have  it.  That  being  so.  I  desire,  as  strongly  as  you  do,  to  keep  our 
certainly  do  not  believe  now  in  amending  the  theological  instruction  in  tbe  strictest  line  of 
charters  according  to  “B”  and  “C.  ”  On  that  orthodoxy,  and  to  make  its  trust  funds  safe 
point  you  convert  me — against  yourself.  The  beyond  all  risk.  But  we  believe  that  in  your 
right  to  veto  I  believe  in ;  but  not  in  making  laudable  purpose  you  have  brought  entirely 
it  a  charter  provision,  since  the  effect  will  be,  too  much  civil  law  into  your  plan.  The  revo- 
as  you  explain,  to  give  that  power  to  the  lutionary  principle  which  you  have  imbedded 
Attorney-General.  The  charters  of  tbe  civil  in  it  has  a  wider  bearing  than  upon  the  sem- 
law  corporations  should  deal  only  with  the  inaries.  Adopted  in  reference  to  them,  it  will 
property  and  moneyed  interests,  and  those  logically  and  inevitably  work  into  a  more  de- 
who  manage  them ;  they  come  under  the  structive  application, 
civil  jurisdiction  ;  but  the  veto  and  its  en- 

forcemeat  as  such  should  be  by  tbe  ecclesias-  Mother:  “Fanny,  what  is  the  capital  of 
tical  courts.  You  make  tbe  plan  far,  far  Connecticut?” 

worse  than  I  thought  it  was.  .  .  .  'Fanny  (severely):  “I  don’t  know.  I  told 

I  concentrate  attention  upon  the  bald  state-  you  we  finished  geography  last  term.” 


A  bottle  of  liquid  Sozodont  and  box  of  Sozodont  Powder  in  every  package.  (AH 
Druggists.)  The  Proprietors,  Hall  &  Ruckel,  Wholesale  Druggists,  New  York, 
will  gmatl  sample  of  ligutd  Sozodont  FKHE  if  you  mention  this  puUicatioa. 


CCn  O  PLANTS  and  BULBS| 

HEWltTA.DREER.ri4ClKslnutSt..Pl.lla.,Pa.| 


Absoluteji)  Pp-DcIi6ioiis-Nutrilious  ■ 

Hie  Breakfast  Cocoa 

^ADE.  BV 

Walter  Baker  &Co.\:!i!i!? 

DORCHESTER,  MASS, 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUR 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
MADE  AT  Dorchester, Mass.it  bears 
THEIR  TRADE  MARK  LA  BELLE  CHOCOLATIIRE 
ON  EVERY  CAN. 

-AVOID  IMITATIONS* 
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THE  EVATfGEElST. 


The  Financial  Prospect.  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 


BusinesB  duriog  the  past  week  may  be  said 
to  ha've  been  neither  better  nor  worse  tban  lor 
the  same  time  just  preceding,  though  special 
causes,  such  as  the  protracted  downpour  of 
rain  in  all  this  region,  influenced  its  daily 
volume.  Bank  clearings,  while  considerably 
smaller  than  the  previous  week,  were  nearly 
20  per  cent,  greater  tban  at  the  same  date 
last  year,  but  as  compared  with  1893,  when 
trade  was  unusually  active,  a  decrease  of  over 
80  per  cent,  is  shown.  Railroad  earnings  for 
the  third  week  of  February  were  6  per  cent, 
larger  than  last  year,  but  the  gain  was  mate 
rially  less  than  in  the  flrst  and  second  weeks 
of  the  month  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
out  with  a  particularly  good  annual  showing, 
which  may  be  set  over  against  the  confused, 
if  not  bankrupt,  condition  of  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  finances. 

Like  the  coal  interest,  the  cotton  and  woolen 
mills  of  New  England  are  taking  measures 
against  over  production.  It  is  given  out  that 
about  200,000  cotton  spindles  will  be  run  on 
short  time,  beginning  with  next  week.  The 
decline  in  fabrics,  and  in  the  Southern  staple, 
and  the  reports  from  the  West  of  considerable 
stocks  unsold  as  yet,  have  served  to  make 
manufacturers  exceedingly  cautious.  In  the 
line  of  woolens  business  was  a  little  more  ac¬ 
tive  and  additional  orders  were  placed  with 
the  mills  for  spring  goods,  but  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  is  relatively  higher  than  manufactured 
articles,  hence  some  of  the  mills  are  reducing 
working  time.  Naturally,  the  sales  of  wool 
have  fallen  off. 

Things  do  not  all  point  in  one  direction, 
however.  The  call  for  boots  and  shoes  has 
been  quite  brisk,  though  not  yet  up  to  the 
business  of  last  year,  so  far  as  the  East  is 
concerned.  The  demand  for  structural  iron 
of  special  descriptions,  and  for  railroad  loco¬ 
motives  and  cars,  has  been  encouraging,  bet¬ 
ter,  in  fact,  than  some  Pittsburg  iron  and 
steel  products.  Wheat  took  a  turn,  cash 
wheat  going  up  over  three  cents,  and  the 
May  option  following  closely,  based  on  an  in¬ 
creased  export  demand,  the  shortage  in  the 
Argentine  crop,  the  warm  spell  that  melted 
the  snow  in  the  winter  wheat  belt,  and  the 
cold  wave  that  followed. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  MortKages 
or  THK 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

IMVBSTHBNT  COHPANY 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TEARS’  BXPBRIBSGB. 
Send  for  degeriptive  pam-  , 
phUt.  k 

orriCEs:  A 

Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.Clty. 

BuUlttBdg.  Phlla. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokane 

Wash. 
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mV  DC  Vnil  PtII’T  make  (10  or  $50  a  week 
RA*  DC  lUU  wAn  I  like  some  aeeots  sellinp 
our  5-acre  $100  larms  on  Instalments  of  $1  weekly,  but 
almost  anybody  can  earn  half  as  much.  Send  for  full 
particulars.  D.  L.  RISLEY,  211  S.  10th  St.,  Phltadel 
phla.  Pa. 


of  New  York. 

Formerly  Kew  York  Guaranty  and  Indemnity  Oo. 

Mutual  Life  Building, 

63  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL,  .......  SS.OOO.OOO 

SURPLUS.  .......  S2, 000,000 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS,  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
subject  to  check  or  cn  certlflcate, 

WALTER  G.  OAKMAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  Ja..  Vice-President. 

GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  3d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  HURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  A  salt.  Treaa  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 

George  F  Baker,  Augustus  D.  JnUUard, 

George  S.  Bowdoln,  James  N.  Jarvle, 

Frederic  CromweU,  Richard  A.  McCurdy, 

Walter  R.  Gillette,  Walter  O.  Oakman, 

Robert  Ooelet,  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

O.  G.  Haven,  Henry  H.  Rogers, 

Oliver  Harrlman,  Henry  W.  Smith, 

R.  Somers  Hayes,  H.  HcK.  Twombly, 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 

tVllUam  C.  Whitney. 

United  States  Trust  Companj 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A.  47  WALL  STREET. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

Thia  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  pali 
into  Court,  and  la  anthorized  to  act  aa  guardian,  tmate. 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  afte> 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  th> 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Execntera,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Heligions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indlvldnah 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  fo 
money. 

John  A  Stewart.  Pres.  George  BUsa,  Ylee-Pre* 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vloe-Prea 
Henry  L.  Thomell,  Secretary. 

Leals  O,  Hampton.  Awlstaat  Secretary 


TRUSTEESi 


Samubl  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwart, 

John  Harsbn  Rhoadbs, 
Anson  Phblps  Stokes. 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Octtinq, 
Charles  S,  Smjth, 

Wm.  KOCKErELLBR, 

Alexander  E.  Orb, 


William  H.  Macy,  Jr. 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklj 
Georoe  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
Jamb  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  Phelps 
Daniel  Lord. 

John  S.  Kennedy. 


FREDERICK  A,  BOOTH, 

ig  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  yUBK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  Wen  from  Union  Square. 

HAMPDEN  F.  THOMAS  k  CO., 

Commission  Morchants 

in  STOCKS  and  CRAIN 

The  first  requisite  Is  a  financially  responsible 
house.  We  furnish  unquestioned  references. 

Write  us  for  further  information. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BL06..  CHICAGO. 


lAfUCDC  ^  Write  Gaze  where  and  ^ 
.ggllBallBB  I  when  you  wieta  toTrav-  T 

I  el,  and  they  will  inform  J 
A  How  end  the  Coet.  Eaoorled  Partiea  for  Winter,  T 
*  Spring  or  Summer.  Ticketeiaeued  for  Indepen-  4 
X  dent  Travel  Everywhere.  Choice  Bertha  on  all  T 
^  Steamahipa — no  oztra  coat.  See  Tourist  Gazette  4 
<  T  (by  mail  10  ots.),  and  Save  Money.  State  your  W 
X  wiaheacarefully;  full  information  Free.  Address  4 
T  HENRY  GAZE* SONS. Ltd  .UniverealTouriat  ^ 

T  Agents,  118  Broadway  N.Y.;. 

T  an  Washington  St.,  Boston;  ■■a|i|  WM  Ah 
X  n>  8.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  III. ;  III  U  CH  7 
4  IN  8.  Fifth  St.,  Philadelphia.  fVlldl  I 

H4  »«4  W  W  »44l - - — -—I 

EIIDfIDt  50  Parties  during  the  season  1157  to  62,0U). 
EUlllJl  E.  expenses  Included.  Programmes  free, 
to  w  I  a  w  I  to  Ocean  passages  by  all  lines,  and  travel 
tickets  everywhere.  Letters  of  credit,  foreign  moneys.  Every 
requisite  fo-  travellers.  Estimates  free.  Write  us.  Japan 
party,  March  -fist. 

Thos.  Cook  *  Son,  261  *  1225  B’way,  N.  Y. 

BAKERS  EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

All  of  Europe  Tours  $380  to  $395,  embracing  England,  France, 
Germany,  The  Rhine,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  etc.  All  ex¬ 
penses  paid.  Swiss  Tonr  $255  Short  Tonr  $185.  Send  for 
program,  FRANK  BAKER,  93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

EUROPE.— THIRTY  EXCURSIONS. 

Popular  prices.  $300  and  tip.  Ocean  tickets  by  all  lines. 
Parties  to  Holv  Land,  March  21.  Sept.  5. 

Bound  the  World  Excursion  Oct.  2. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  111  Broadway,  New  Tork. 

4  aTH  and  I2TH  SELECT  EUROPEAN 


JUNE  18—“  North  Cape  ’’  Tour.  JUL^  2— “  Vacation"  Tour. 

Exceptional  advantages.  Terms  reasonable.  References 
required.  Itineraides,  etc.,  of  MRS.  M.  A.  CROSLEY,  97  Rod¬ 
ney  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

86  DAYS  IN  EUROPE. 

Few  vacancies  In  limited  party  to  visit  ENGI,AND, 
:::  FRANCE,  GERMANY,  BELGIUM,  SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY,  GIBRALTAR.  Address 
Prof.CAHILLE  THURWANOBR,3l  Pierce  Bldg., Boston. 

Fi^fT  1  »  Z' Y  f  k  1  lY  England  and  Paris,  all  expenses, 
Fj  U  X*  Tj  $170.  Also  Ideal  Tour,  with  250 

miles  of  coaching  In  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Ac.  |T$I  V  from 
1  Rev.  H.  A.  Todd.  A  Street,  Corona  (L.I.),  N.  Y.  I  I  RLT  $245. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. 

Iltb  Year.  Personally  conducted  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Paine.  Limited  party.  Terms  reasonable.  Address 
H.  S.  PAINK,  M.D.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PBILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECriD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  .  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezcb's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I  yi  frAcdwiri/iyil 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  XU  v  COHUCU I 
celve  acconuts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  pq 

voraL'le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kYCVUX 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  an< 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  in  the  United  States  on  foralgi 
coontiies. 

Letters  We  also  bay  and  sell  BlUn  of  Exchange  on,  anc 

—AS  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  makt 

U1  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Traveller* 

Credit  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  *  CO..  LONDON. 

WESTERN 

MORTUABES 

DEFAULTED  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Bought  for  Cash. 

CHAS.  E.  GIBSON,  45  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

8^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

'  ^on  Improved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
settlers  onlv-  H  years’  experience  in  business,  i  A  ^ 
Send  for  formal  applications,  Bet  of  references  and  III  % 
map  showing  location  of  lands.  Tax  Certificates  1 1 1  ^ 

nrtting . IV 

WILLIAM  T.  50UDER.  Financial  Agent, 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Mina.  i 


Zhe  Iproposeb  (Stufse  to 
Cbrtdtian  fDissions 


Hround  tbe  pacific  0cean. . .  * 

If,  by  March  8th,  at  least  ten  persons  signify  their 
desire  to  constitute  a  party  to  visit  the  missionary 
stations  of  the  Pacific,  arrangements  bare  been  made 
whereby  such  a  party,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  will  start  from  New  York  on  April  8th,  to  re¬ 
turn  about  September  1st.  It  is  proposed  to  visit 
important  Home  Mission  Stations  in  this  country 
and  view  the  mission  work  in  Japan,  China,  Malay¬ 
sia,  Australia,  New  Zeaiand,  and  tbe  Tongan,  Sa¬ 
moan,  Fijian,  and  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  will  afford 
a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  missions  as  well 
as  unusual  and  ample  opportunities  for  sight-seeing 
amid  what  is  curious,  beautiful  and  interesting  in 
tbe  strange  lands  to  be  visited.  The  fee  will  be 
$1,350,  which  will  cover  all  charges.  A  competent 
conductor  will  accompany  the  party.  As  the  time 
set  for  the  start,  April  8th,  is  now  less  tban  two 
months  distant,  any  who  think  seriously  of  taking 
tbe  journey,  should  decide  very  promptly  and  let  us 
know  their  minds  in  tbe  matter. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

150  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


HENRY  M.  FIKLD.  O.D..  Editor. 
BBNRY  K.  ELLIOT.  Pnbllaher. 


rsBitB  Three  deUers  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $t.04  extra  for  foreign  pontage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  doilars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

APVXRTUiKa  Elates,  20  cents  a  ilne.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or- 
dar,  poet-olBoe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  Pont-ofiee  at  New  Vnrk  at  geeond-elaM 
man  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  108th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  Slates  of  America  meets  at  ^ra- 
toga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  21st,  1896. 

TIME  HOARDS. 

-  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Mi>-sion!i, 

Church  Erection,  - 
Rdncation,  -  .  -  . 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work, 

Ministerial  Relief, 

Freed  men,  .  -  .  .'lie  Market  St.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Aid  for  Collages,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  IN  UNION  THEOLOGICAL 
SEHINABY,  700  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

will  be  slven  on  tbe  following  days  at  8.15  p.m.: 

On  Practical  Religion. 

Monday,  March  Ktb.  Tbe  Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitkin. 

On  “Winning  Sonls." 

,On  Cbnrch  Unity. 

Monday,  March  >th.  Tne  Kev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D. 

On  “The  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  a  World-wide  Necessity.” 
Admission  free,  without  ticket. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
E8TABLI8HKD  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organises  Union  Bible  Schools  in  sparsely  settled  places  where 
a  missionary  representing  all  evangelical  churches  can  unite 
tho  settlers.  Expense  saved.  2276  new  schools  started  In  1885 ; 
also  180  frontier  ?fanrches  from  schools  previously  established. 
71  years  of  prosperity.  Help  and  share  In  the  blessing? 
Itt.iu  start."  anew  school,  furnishing  helps  for  Bible  Study  and 
a  library  $S10  supports  a  missionary  one  tear.  Vou  can  have 
letters  direct  from  missionary.  Send  contrlhntions  to 
E.  P  Bancroft,  Dls.  Secretary. 

711  Oanstabie  Rnlldlng,  6th  Ave.  A  E.  18tb  St.,  New  York  City 


THB  SOOfBTY  FOB  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

lOommonlv  cal’ad  “Port  Society. ”)  Chartered  in  1819 
Supports  Min  sters  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Ohurcb,  46  Catherine  SL,  and  Reading  Room  and  daily 
religions  services  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches  1^ 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  be.en  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  Pres. 
T.  A.  BRorwHR,  Cor.  Sec’y.  E.  H.  Herrick,  Treas,. 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  Bast  23d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  engaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelicAl  Christian  literatu'e  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Departmeut  reaches  by  grants  of  puDlicatioos, 
work  of  its  col  porters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depends  upon  donations  and 
lagacles,  for  which  it  earnestly  appe^.  Send  to  Louis 
Tao,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


THB  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen:  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  tbe  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Moffaztne,  tne  Seaman’s  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturqss,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  O.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  Ggace  church,  Oswego,  April  13,  at  3:30  P  M. 

A.  H.  Fahndstock,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Arlsona  will  meet  at  Peoria.  Mari¬ 
copa  County,  on  Friday,  April  3.  1896,  at  7  30  p.m.  (D.  V.), 
and  he  oi^ned  with  a  sermon  by  the  last  moderator. 
Rev.  T.  C.  Moffett  of  Flagstaff.  A  full  report  and  list  of 
all  standing  committees  and  of  ail  tbe  officers  of  each 
church  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  is  expected. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  Pres¬ 
byterian  Bnilding.  156  Firth  Avenue,  Monday.  March  9, 
at  3  P.M.  Georob  W.  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Church.  Newark. 
Wednesday.  April  1st,  at  10  a.m.  Candidates  for  exami¬ 
nation  will  meet  tbe  committee  on  Wednesday,  March 
25lh,  at  10  A.M.,  in  the  same  place. 

.Julius  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Springfleld  at  Mason  City,  Ill.,  Tues¬ 
day.  April  14.  at  7.30  P.M  The  Women’s  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Societies  will  meet  at  the  same  place 
and  date.  Thos.  D.  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  "In 
Carmi.  III..  Aprd  14th.  at  7.30  p.m.  'the  Presbyterial  In¬ 
stitute  is  lo  meet  on  tne  13th  at  7.30  p.m.  in  the  same  place 
and  continue  over  ihe  next  day.  B.  C.  Swan,  S.  C. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligions,  sscial,  bu'iness,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

Tho  Christian  Industrial  Leagne, 

Springfield,  Hass. 

THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

1S6  Worth  Street.  New  York, 
established  ts  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
te  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed^ 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  ot  tne  House  of  Irdustry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  4.5.000  have  been  in  its  school, 
and  over  26, DOS  have  lived  tn  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fally  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Snnday,  3:60  to  4:30  P.M.;  Snnday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-school',  0  to  II  :40  A.M.,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Satu'day;  at  dinner  table  12:10  to  12:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K  Jesitp,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas. 
Ohoroe  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 

“Our  greatest  need  now  to  money  for  a  new  building.  We 

rgently  ask  for  assistance  mr  400  cbildren.” 


PRESS  TTESIES. 


BUSXNEISS  NOTES. 


Messrs.  A.  I).  F.  Randolph  and  Company  beg  to  an¬ 
nounce  that,  intending  hereafter  to  conduct  a  Pub'ish- 
Irg  Busines-  only,  they  have  disposed  of  their  retail 
Book  and  Stationery  Departments  to  the  American  Bap¬ 
tist  Publication  Society  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  that 
the  New  York  Agenev  of  this  Society,  under  the  compe¬ 
tent  management  of  Mr.  Thi-o.  E.  Schulie,  will,  on  or 
about  February  Ist,  occupy  our  present  premises.  No. 
182  Fifth  Avenue,  and  conduct  the  Hetail  Departments 
on  tbe  same  general  liae-  as  heretofore  conducted  by  us. 

Messrs.  Randolph  aod  ('ompanv  would  bespeak  for 
them  the  continue  favor  of  your  patronage. 


With  each  recurring  acnnal  statement  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  the  stab‘lity  of 
that  corporal  1  n  is  more  clearly  demonstrated  The  fif 
tieth  statement,  now  published,  shows  in  most  coovin 
cing  form  tbe  absolute  strength  of  the  company;  every, 
where  rec  gnized,  and  tbe  further  fact  that  the  insurers 
therein  are  protected  and  benefited  in  a  manner  obtain¬ 
ing  in  out  few  of  tbe  great  companies  of  this  country. 
The  figures  presented  are  most  convio<  ing.  and  but  re- 
e'-ho  tbe  forceful  facts  of  previous  years.  They  show 
how  economically  tbe  company  has  been  managed,  for 
one  thing  - 10  per  cent  of  the  receipts :  that  tbe  gross 
assets  are  now  $63  000.000;  the  reoipts  last  year  were 
nearly  $8  000,000;  that  nearly  $5.OOn,OO0  was  paid  out  for 
claims  by  death  and  matured  endowments,  and  that  the 
policies  in  force  are  more  than  $158,000,000.  'J'hese  are 
vast  sums,  and  represent  enormous  Industry  and  bnsi 
ness  rapacity.  Ttiey  demonstrste,  also,  that  the  Con¬ 
necticut  .Mutual  Life  is  on  tbe  lines  of  economy  and  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  insurers. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  B.  B.  TOURS. 

California. 

So  beautiful  is  the  scenery  of  California  tnat  Nature 
nnu«t  have  expended  mure  than  her  usual  energy  in  its 
creation,  and  especially  is  this  true  during  tbe  months 
of  March  and  April,  when  the  rainy  season  has  passed 
and  fiowers  bloom  everywhere.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is 
the  person  who  can  exchange  the  wintry  climate  of  the 
East  for  tbe  fiower-perfumM  and  healthful  atmosphere 
of  California,  and  no  better  meibod  of  doing  this  can  be 
had  than  bv  participating  in  the  second  “Golden  Gate” 
tour,  organized  under  tbe  perfect  peisunallv -conducted 
toui ist  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 

Tbe  tourists  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
March  11, 1896,  and  return  to  those  cities  May  7,  allowing 
fonr  and  one-half  weeks  in  California. 

A  new  feature  to  the  magnificent  train  used  for  these 
tours  in  previous  years  is  a  through  Pullman  compart¬ 
ment  car. 

The  car,  which  will  be  tbe  very  best  that  the  Tbillman 
Company  can  supply,  will  contsio  nine  inclosed  com¬ 
partments— two  drawing  rooms  and  seven  state-rooms— 
and  will  he  attached  to  the  spec  ai  train  at  Jersey  City 
and  run  through  to  8an  Francisco. 


TOUR  TO  THE  GOLDEN  GATE. 

March  11.— Special  train  of  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping, 
Dining  Smoking,  and  Observation  Cars,  visiiitig  numer¬ 
ous  points  en  route  to  and  from  the  Pac  fic  Coast.  ] 
Tours  to  Florida.— Feb.  25,  March  3. 1896.  Each  party 
travels  by  special  train  of  Pullman  Pal  ice  Sleeping  and 
Dining  Car-*,  with  two  weeks’  stay  in  the  Land  of  Flow¬ 
ers.  Tickets  for  tour  of  March  3  are  valid  to  return  by 
regular  trains  until  May  31,  1896.  Rates:  New  York, 
Bro  iklvn.  and  Newark,  $.50.00:  Philadelphia.  $48.00. 
Washington,  ,D.  C.,  Tours. — A  series  of  eight  winter 
and  "pritg  tours  to  Washington.  U.  C.,  has  been  fixed 
for  the  following  dates:  Feb.  27.  March  19.  April  2  and  23, 
Mav  14,  1896.  Blach  tonr  covers  a  period  of  three  days. 
Rates  tor  tbe  round  trip,  including  railroad  fare,  and  all 
neoee  ary  expenses,  hot^l  accommonatlnna:  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  .Newark,  $14  50;  Trenton,  $13  75;  Philadel- 
pbisand  VVilmington,  $11.50  Proportionate  rates  from 
other  points.  Tickets  n  .t  including  meals  en  route,  can 
be  purchased  at  stations  north  and  east  of  Pbilarieiphia 
at  $1  00  less  than  above  rates.  Tour  lo  Old  Point  Com¬ 
fort,  Va,,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Washington.  D.  C. — 
March  12.  1896.  Rates:  From  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
Newark,  $32  00;  from  Trenton.  N.  J.,  $31.00;  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  $30.00.  Coverning  all  expenses  fur  a  period  of 
six  days.  Proportionate  rate-,  from  other  stations.  A'so 
tickets  to  Old  Point  Comtort,  and  return  direct,  cover¬ 
ing  luncheon  going,  one  and  three-fourths  day's  board  at 
Old  Point  Comfort.  Tickets  valid  for  re'urn  by  regular 
trains  until  followring  Monday.  Rates:  From  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  $15.00;  from  Trenton,  $13.50;  from 
Philadelphia,  $12.50.  Proportionate  rates  from  other 
stations. 


March  a,  1890. 


THEO.  E.  SCHULTE,  Manager, 

182  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK, 

Succeeding  to  the  Retail  Book  and  Stationery  Business  of 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  CO. 

STANDARD. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  CURRENT  LITERATURE 
OF  AliL  PUBLISHERS. 

Fine  Stationery  and  Engraving. 

....  Send  for  Prices. 


AN  INSPIRING  WORK  FOR  ELDERS. 

Orders  for  The  Evangelist’s  special  popular 
edition  of  Dickson’s  famous  and  delightful 
book,  “The  Elder  and  Hie  Work,”  come  in  by 
nearly  every  mail.  At  this  rate  tbe  edition 
will  be  exhausted  in  a  few  weeks.  We  can 
only  repeat  what  was  said  last  week,  that 
this  admirable  little  pamphlet  will  reveal  to 
most  elders  the  real  duties  and  privileges  of 
their  office. 

By  arrangement  with  tbe  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication,  a  special  edition  of  this  spirit¬ 
ually  uplifting,  and,  on  its  literary  side,  this 
most  charming  volume  is  put  within  the  reach 
of  all.  Single  copies  are  sent,  postage  paid, 
for  twenty-five  cents.  In  order,  however,  to 
encourage  the  widest  circulation  of  tbe  work 
among  office- bearers,  we  offer  five  copies  for 
one  dollar,  with  additional  copies  to  the  same 
address  at  fifteen  cents  each.  This  price  puts 
it  within  the  power  of  anyone  to  supply  bis 
Session  with  a  work  which  might  almost  be 
called  a  spiritual  hand-book  for  elders. 

As  we  control  exclusively  this  popular  edi¬ 
tion  (which  sells  for  less  than  half  tbe  usual 
price),  all  orders  should  be  sent  to 

The  Evangelist, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


The  improvements  in  musical  instrumentsl*  in  perfect 
accoi^  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Every  family  can  now 
have  the  reforming  and  uplif-fng  influence  nt  very  small 
cost.  The  “Regina”  Music  Boxes  and  Automatons  are 
so  cheap  and  of  such  excellence  thst  every  person  can 
own  one.  Mention  The  Evangelist  and  write  for  circu¬ 
lar.  Address  Regina  Music  Co..  Newark,  N.  J. 


FOR  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  mUllons  of  mothers  for  their  children  whUe 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cares  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlarrbcsa.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snfferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  “Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup,”  and  take  no  other  kind. 


DEATHS. 

Haoar.— At  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  15th,  Elias 
Hagar,  aged  79  years. 

On  Tuesday,  Feb.  18th,  another  of  our  honored  church 
members  was  laid  to  rest.  The  position  which  Mr. 
Hagar  held  in  this  cbnrch  calls  for  more  than  passing 
notice.  Though  born  in  another  State  (New  Jersey),  and 
passing  his  early  manhood  in  other  places  in  this  State, 
yet  for  the  last  foitj  sii  years  Watertown  was  his 
home  and  this  church  his  sphere  of  service  and  worship. 
He  was  one  who  gave  himself  and  h  s  abi  ities  to  tbe 
Lord,  and  in  different  ways  made  himself  most  useful. 
He  did  faithfully  and  without  ostentation  the  duties 
which  fell  to  his  lot.  He  was  an  elder  in  this  church 
from  the  vear  1866.  For  twenty-five  years  he  sang  in  the 
choir  and  led  tbe  Binsing  at  the  prajer-meetlngs  and  at 
Ihe  communion  service.  His  voice,  which  he  used  so 
faithfully  in  his  Master’s  service  on  earth,  is  now  at¬ 
tuned  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  the  upper  and  better 
sanctuary.  He  was  most  regular  in  his  attendance  in 
the  church  services  until  finally  ill  health  made  his  at¬ 
tendance  impossible.  For  seventeen  vears  he  was  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Sabbatb-scbool.and  until  within  a  few 
years  be  taught  a  Bible  class.  His  light  was  one  of 
those  steadily  burning  flames  which  never  fiare  nor 
now  dim.  even  though  not  fiashing  wi'h  startling  bril¬ 
liancy.  Thus  it  can  be  said  of  him.  as  was  said  of  King 
David  of  old,  “He  served  his  generation  bv  the  will  of 
God  and  fell  on  s  eep.”  It  is  of  such  that  we  are  sure 
that  they  will  hear  the  Master  repeat,  what  those  who 
knew  him  on  earth  would  say,  ’’Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant.” 


WOODliAWN  CKMETEBY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  RaU 
road  Office.  Na  ^  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  R.  Lamb,  59  Carmine  SL,  New  York. 


Any  one  wishing  a  person  for  a  few  hours  a  day  or 
entire  day,  to  assist  in  any  household  duties  or 
sewing,  can  obtain  the  needed  p.-irty  by  addressing  L.  A., 
156  E.  126th  St.  Very  best  of  reference. 


ALADY.  homeless,  obliging  of  disnosition,  wishes  a 
position  in  some  Christian  family.  Is  very  willing 
to  do  mending,  darning,  plain  sewing  by  hand,  and  make 
bersel'  generally  useful  with  light  hoasekeeping  duties. 
Good  home  more  than  large  salary.  References  fur¬ 
nished.  Address  by  letter  Miss  Chappell,  Newark,  N.J. 
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ADDRKS8  OF  REV.  T.  DEWITT  TALMAGE. 

oourage  and  faith.  Heaven  can  get  along 
without  you  better  than  we  can.  Lord  Qod 
of  Joshua!  Let  the  sun  of  this  century  stand 
still  above  Oibeon  and  the  moon  above  the 
valley  of  Ajalon  until  we  can  whip  out  the 
five  kings  of  hell,  tumbling  them  down  the 
precipices  as  the  other  five  kings  went  over 
the  rocks  of  Beth-Boran.  Ha,  ha  I  It  will  so 
surely  be  done  that  I  cannot  restrain  the  laugh 
•of  triumph.  And  America  for  Ood,  that  will 
soon  mean,  the  world  for  Ood.  And  will  it 
not  be  glorious,  the  victories  all  gained,  and 
our  Leader,  Christ,  come  again  to  coronation? 
He  is  on  a  throne  already,  but  I  think  the 
day  will  come  when  in  some  great  hall  of 
•eternity  all  the  nations  of  earth  whom  He  has 
•conquered  by  His  grace  will  assemble  again 
to  crown  Him.  Wide  and  high  and  immense 
and  upholstered  as  with  the  sunrises  and  sun¬ 
sets  of  a  thousand  years,  great  audience  room 
of  heaven.  Like  the  leaves  of  an  Adirondack 
forest  the  ransomed  multitudes,  and  Christ 
standing  on  a  high  place  surrounded  by  wor¬ 
shippers  and  subjects.  They  shall  come  out 
of  the  farthest  past,  led  on  by  the  prophets ; 
they  shall  come  out  of  the  early  Gospel  days, 
led  on  by  the  Apostles ;  they  shall  come  out 
■of  the  centuries,  still  ahead  of  us,  led  on  by 
champions  of  the  truth,  heroes  and  heroines 
yet  to  be  born.  And  then  from  that  vastest 
audience  ever  assembled  in  all  the  universe, 
there  will  go  up  the  shout,  “Crown  Him! 
<I!rown  Him  I  Crown  Him !”  and  the  Father 
who  long  aeo  promised  this.  His  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son,  “I  will  give  Thee  the  boathen  for 
Thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  Thy  possession,”  shall  set  the 
crown  upon  the  forehead  yet  scarred  with 
crucifixion  bramble,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  down  on  the  levels  and  up  in  the 
galleries,  will  drop  on  their  knees,  crying, 
“Hail,  King  of  Earth  I  King  of  Heaven  I  King 
of  Saints!  King  of  Seraphs  Thy  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  to  Thy  dominions 
there  shall  be  no  end  I”  Amen,  and  Amen  I 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  CH  ARLES  L.  THOMP. 

SON,  D.D. 

It  has  been  assigned  to  me  to  summon  you 
to  the  supreme  privilege  of  this  hour,  you,  who 
to  night  are  on  the  pyramid  top  of  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  come  to  you  in  the  name  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Once  to  be  a  Roman  citizen'was  man’s 
proudest  title,  now  there  is  a  nobler;  to  be  an 
American  Christian.  Christian  America  was 
the  dream  of  a  hundred  great  souls  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  “In  the  name  of 
Ood.  Amen,”  were  the  words  with  which 
they  sealed  their  charter.  A  few  degrees  of 
longitude  along  a  barbarous  coast  embodied 
its  area.  But  its  inspiration  was  great  enough 
to  kindle  lights  which  in  two  centuries  flamed 
across  the  continent.  We  dream  to-night  of 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  prosperous,  happy  people  will 
crowd  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  all  our 
•shores  send  Christian  truth,  liberty,  and  hope 
around  the  world. 

But  great  dreams  imply  great  duties;  they 
are  summed  up  in  one  word :  this  land  for 
Christ.  Let  us  rise  to  the  highest  concep¬ 
tions.  This  is  both  a  national  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  occasion.  We  plant  ourselves  again  to 
night  on  our  historic  ground  and  declare,  as 
0ur  fathers  declared.  Church  and  State  shall 
be  forever  separate.  Presbyterians  said  that 
when  they  drew  up  the  Constitution.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  say  it  again  recently 
when  the  Board  of  ‘Home  Missions  withdrew 
from  partnership  with  the  Government  in 
contract  schools  among  the  Indians. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  Mr.  President,  the 
help  you  gave  our  work  a  few  years  ago  when, 
at  the  request  of  our  General  Assembly,  you 
so  modified  an  order  of  the  Indian  Depart 
ment  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  Indian’s  na¬ 
tive  tongue  in  religious  schools.  We  rejoiced 
when  last  week  a  bill  cutting  off  all  appropri¬ 
ations  to  Indian  work  to  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  passed  the  Bouse  of  Representatives. 
We  trust  it  will  become  a  law.  It  embodies  a 


principle  which  is  dear  to^Presbyterians,  dear 
to  Americans.  This  Board  was  among  the 
first  to  assert  it  in  our  Indian  work ;  it  entails 
on  us  much  heavier  burdens,  but  Presby¬ 
terians  have  never  learned  to  weigh  their 
principles  against  their  money.  And  now 
that  and  every  other  department  of  our  work, 
educational  and  evangelistic,  is  suffering  the 
paralysis  of  debt.  .We  have  had  to  call  a  halt. 
We  have  had  to  cut  down  salaries,  and  the 
cutting  has  reached  the  quick.  We  are  draw¬ 
ing  blood  now,  the  life-blood  of  some  of  the 
bravest  men  and  women  of  our  Cburch.  We 
have  pinched  the  missionaries  till  I,  for  one. 
am  done.  Henceforth,  let  the  prosperous 
churches  of  the  East  be  pinched. 

^  The  calls  that  come  to  us  are  of  more  than 
Macedonian  pathos.  Two  years  ago,  one 
lovely  Saturday  evening  in  the  lonely  woods 
of  Wisconsin,  the  venerable  editor  of  The  In¬ 
terior  said  to  me:  “Will  you  preach  to-mor¬ 
row  if  I  find  an  audience?”  “Certainly;  but 
where  will  you  find  it?”  “You  shall  see.” 
With  moccasined  feet,  with  his  grey  hair 
thrown  to  the  wind,  he  strode  into  the  track¬ 
less  woods  like  another  John  the  Baptist.  The 
next  day  the  settlers  emerged  from  the  woods 
in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  and  gathered  on 
the  lake  shores.  Before  the  sermon  a  grizzled 
old  woodsman  came  to  me  and  said :  “Yes, 
EldeL  preach ;  I  want  to  hear  one  more  ser¬ 
mon  before  I  die.  Some  of  these  nights  I  will 
lie  down  in  my  cabin  and  die  alone.  I  will 
go  to  the  T>ord'and  say  to  Him,  Lord,  here  I 
am.  You  will  do  the  square  thing  and  not  be 
too  bard  on  a  poor  fellow  that  never  had  much 
chance.”  When  the  service  began,  we  sang, 
“Nearer,  my  God,  to’ Thee.”  A  pale,  over¬ 
burdened  woman  bowed  her  face  to  the  face 
of  the  baby  she  held  in  her  arms,  and  sobbed, 
and  afterward  explained,  apologetically,  “I 
could  not  help  it ;  it  carried  me  back  to  the 
Sunday-school  in  Detroit ;  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  heard  those  words.”  It  seems  to  me  I 
bear  them  now,  those  muffled  sobs,  heart 
beats  of  a  'soul’s  distress.  These  are  not 
strangers  that  are  calling  to  us.  They  are 
our  own  people,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
I  appeal,  not  for  your  flesh  and  blood,  but 
only  for  money,  for  “so  much  trash  as  maybe 
grasped  thus.” 

The  St.  Paul  of  Home  Missions  has  struck 
the  sands.  We  are  not  calling  for  a  Wrecking 
Company,  either.  Presbyterians  have  no  use 
for  that ;  we  are  expecting  the  tide  to  come 
in.  I  can  almost  feel  it  quivering  around  the 
old  boat.  I  know  the  pull  of  God  is  on  your 
souls.  Oh,  rise  and  take  this  cause  in  the 
arms  of  a  generous  and  consecrated  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  set  it  free !  The  Western  seas  await 
its  coming,  the  far-away  Alaskans  crowd  the 
shore  and  watch  for  the  flash  of  its  delivering 
sail. 

I  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  suffering  people 
in  the  West — the  mothers  who  wait  for  teach¬ 
ers  for  their  children,  the  remnants  of  Indians 
whose  eyes  are  “full  of  (he  spirit’s  melancholy 
and  eternity’s  despair,”  the  missionaries  who 
are  praying  for  helpers.  I  appeal  to  you  in 
the  name  of  the  missionary  heroes  who  have 
gone  to  their  reward  and  who  watch  the  con¬ 
flict  from  on  high.  In  the  name  of  Marcus 
Whitman,  the  Paul  Revere  'of  Oregon,  the 
missionary  who  saved  three  States  to  the 
American  Union.  In  the  name  of  Timothy 
Hill,  who  after  organizing  three  hundred 
churches  in  Kansas  stood  by  a  western  win¬ 
dow,  saw  the  evening  sun  play  on  the  prairies 
he  loved,  exclaimed,  “How  beautiful!”  and 
worn  out,  sank  to  the  floor  and  died.  I  appeal 
to  you  by  the  seraphic  fire  of  Cyrus  Dickson 
and  by  tbe  lion  heart  of  Henry  Kendall.  Do 
not  their  faces  bend  above  us  to  night?  If 
they  do,  I  know  they  kindle  with  the  old 
prophetic  hope.  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  name 


of  our  country,  this  darling  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  and  in  the  name  of  the  humanity 
whose  faith  is.  linked  with  ours.  Finally,  I 
appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
by  Hie  measureless  love  for  your  souls  and  Hia 
infinite  compassion  for  the  wandering  sheep. 

Oh,  let  the  order  go  forth  from  this  meet¬ 
ing  to-night — This  halted  column  shall  move  I 
During  the  war,  to  while  away  an  idle  hour, 
the  colonel  called  the  bugler  boy  and  bade 
him  play  for  him.  He  said,  “Let  me  hear 
you  play  a  retreat.”  The  boy’s  eyes  flashed 
with  fire  as  he  answered,  “  I  have  never  learned 
to  play  a  retreat,  but  I  can  sound  a  charge 
that  will  wake  the  dead.  ”  Has  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  ever  learned  to  play  a  retreat? 
Oh,  sound  the  charge  1  From  the  dim  dug- 
outs  of  Oklahoma  to  the  glittering  glaciers  of 
Tacoma,  it  will  be  known  to-morrow,  the  Im¬ 
perial  City  of  New  York,  the  old-time  friend 
of  the  nation  in  her  need,  has  said,  “Move  on, 
O  cause  of  our  country,  move  on  1”  And  the 
voice  of  this  audience  shall  be  known  as  the 
voice  of  Ood.  Camp  fires  of  hope  shall  flame 
over  the  mountains.  Three  thousand  dis¬ 
couraged  preachers  and  teachers  will  take 
heart  and  bless  you  and  bless  Ood. 


ADDRESS  OF  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Oentlemen:  My 
word  to  you  to-night  will  be  based  upon  an 
bumble  effort  during  the  last  fourteen  years 
to  better  the  condition  of  my  people  in  the 
“Black  Belt”  of  the  South.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  start  life  at  the  point  now  occupied  by 
most  of  my  people — in  a  small,  one- room  log 
cabin  on  a  slave  plantation  in  Virginia.  After 
slavery,  while  working  in  the  coal  mines  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  support  of  my  mother, 
I  heard  in  some  way  of  the  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  General  Armstrong’s  school  in  Virginia; 
beard  that  it  was  an  institution  where  a  poor 
boy  could  enter  and  have  the  privilege  of 
working  for  a  portion  of  his  expenses.  Almost 
without  money  or  friends,  by  walking  and 
begging  rides  I  reached  Richmond,  Va.,  with¬ 
out  a  penny ;  and  here,  by  sleeping  under  the 
sidewalk  by  night  and  working  on  a  vessel 
by  day,  I  earned  money  enough  to  enable  me 
to  reach  the  Hampton  Institute.  At  Hamp¬ 
ton  I  found  the  opportunity  in  the  way  of 
buildings,  teachers,  and  industries  provided 
by  your  generosity,  for  me  to  remain  there 
and  get  training  in  the  class  room ;  and  by 
practical  touch  with  industrial  life,  thrift, 
economy,  push,  to  be  surrounded  by  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  business,  Christian  influences, 
and  a  spirit  of  self-help  that  seemed  to  have 
awakened  every  faculty  in  me,  and  caused 
me  for  the  first  time  to  realize  what  it  meant 
to  be  a  man  instead  of  a  piece  of  property. 

While  at  Hampton  I  resolved  that  I  would 
go  into  the  far  South  and  give  my  life  to  pro¬ 
viding  this  same  kind  of  opportunity  for  self- 
awakening  and  self  -help  that  I  found  provided 
for  me  at  the  Hampton  Institute ;  and  so 
starting  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  in  1881,  in  a 
small  sbanty  with  one  teacher  and  thirty  stu¬ 
dents,  without  a  dollar’s  worth  of  property, 
this  spirit  of  self-help  and  industrial  thrift, 
coupled  with  aid  from  the  State  and  gener¬ 
osity  from  the  North,  has  resulted  in  our 
building,  at  Tuskegee,  an  institution  of  800 
students,  gathered  from  19  States;  70  instruc¬ 
tors,  1,400  acres  of  land,  and  38  buildings,  28 
industries,  in  all,  property  valued  at  $225,000, 
all  carried  on  at  a  cost  of  $75,000  a  year. 

This  is  kept  uppermost :  to  train  men  and 
women  in  head,  heart,  and  hand ;  to  meet 
conditions  that  exist  right  about  them  rather 
than  conditions  that  existed  centuries  ago,  or 
that  exist  in  communities  a  thousand  miles 
away.  And  so  when  in  connection  with  ou 
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literary  and  religious  training,  we  have  stu¬ 
dents  cultivate,  by  the  improved  methods  in 
farming,  650  acres  of  land,  then  we  teach 
them  dairying,  horticulture,  cookery,  sewing, 
millinery,  and  have  them  make  the  brick,  do 
the  brick  masonry,  plastering,  sawing  of  the 
lumber,  and  carpentry,  and  have  them  help 
draw  the  plans  in  connection  with  thirty 
buildings.  We  are  not  saying  that  education 
in  the  classics,  of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  doc¬ 
tors,  is  not  necessary  and  important,  but  we 
are  saying,  with  every  atom  of  our  being, 
that  since  90  per  cent,  of  the  black  race  de¬ 
pend  at  present  upon  the  common  occupations, 
and  that  since  85  per  cent,  of  our  people  live 
by  agriculture  and  are  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  South,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  supply  them  as  fast  as  possible  with 
educated  leaders  with  the  highest  training  in 
agriculture,  dairying,  horticulture,  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  With  us  as  a  race  this  is  a 
question  of  growth  or  decay,  life  or  death. 
Within  the  next  two  decades  it  will  be  de¬ 
cided  whether  the  negro,  by  discarding  ante¬ 
bellum  ideas  and  methods  of  labor,  by  putting 
brains  and  skill  into  the  common  occupations 
that  lie  at  his  door,  will  be  able  to  lift  up  labor 
out  of  toil,  drudgery,  and  degradation  into 
that  which  is  dignified,  beautiful,  and  glori¬ 
fied.  Further,  it  will  be  decided  within  this 
time  whether  he  is  to  be  replaced,  crushed 
out  as  a  helpful  industrial  factor  by  the  fast 
spreading  trades  unions  and  thousands  of  for¬ 
eign  skilled  laborers  that  even  now  tread  fast 
and  bard  upon  hie  heels  and  begin  to  press 
him  unto  death.  This  question  is  for  your 
Christian  Church  to  help  decide  And  in  de¬ 
ciding,  remember  that  you  are  deciding,  not 
alone  for  the  negro,  but  whether  you  will 
have  8,000,000  of  people  in  this  country,  or  a 
race  nearly  as  large  as  Mexico,  a  nation  within 
a  nation,  that  will  be  a  burden,  a  menace  to 
your  civilization,  that  will  be  continually 
threatening  and  degrading  your  institutions, 
or  whether  you  will  make  him  a  potent,  em 
phatic  factor  in  your  civilization  and  commer¬ 
cial  life. 

What  was  three  hundred  years  in  doing  can¬ 
not  be  undone  in  thirty  years.  You  cannot 
graft  a  fifteenth  century  civilization  into  a 
twentieth  century  ‘civilization  by  the  mere 
performance  of  mental  gymnastics.  An  edu¬ 
cated  man  on  the  streets  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  is  not  one  whit'  more  benefit  to 
society  than  an  ignorant  man  on  the  streets 
with  his  hands  in  hie  pockets 

What  are  some  of  the  conditions  in  the 
South  that  need  your  urgent  help  and  atten¬ 
tion?  Eighty  five  per  cent,  of  my  people  in 
the  Oulf  States  are  on  the  plantations  in  the 
country  districts,  where  a  large  majority  are 
still  in  ignorance,  without  hahits  of  thrift, 
economy ;  are  in  debt,  mortgaging  their  crops 
to  secure  food ;  paying,  or  attempting  to  pay, 
a  rate  of  interest  that  ranges  between  20  and 
40  per  cent.  ;  living  in  one  room  cabins  on 
rented  land,  where  schools  are  in  session  in 
these  country  districts  from  three  to  four 
months  in  the  year ;  taught  in  places,  as  a 
rule,  that  have  little  resemblance  to  school- 
houses.  Each  colored  child  in  these  States 
has  spent  on  him  this  year  for  education  about 
seventy  cents,  while  each  child  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  spent  on  him  this  year  for  education 
between  $18  and  $20.  What  state  of  morality 
or  practical  Christianity  you  may  expect  when 
as  many  as  six,  eight,  and  even  ten.  cook, 
eat,  sleep,  get  sick,  and  die  in  one  room,  I 
need  not  explain.  During  slavery  my  people 
reasoned  thus :  my  body  belongs  to  my  mas¬ 
ter,  and  taking  master’s  chickens  to  feed  mas¬ 
ter’s  body  is  not  stealing ;  or,  as  one  old  col¬ 
ored  man  said  whose  master  got  a  little  close 
to  him:  "Now,  massa,  while  youse  got  a  few 
less  chickens,  youse  got  a  good  deal  more 


nigger.”  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  our 
people  use  something  of  this  kind  of  logic  in 
reference  to  the  present  mortgage  system. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  condition? 
It  is  not  practical  nor  desirable  that  the  North 
attempt  to  educate  directly  all  the  colored 
people  in  the  South,  but  the  North  can  and 
should  help  the  South  educate  the  strong 
Christian  leaders  who  will  go  among  our  peo 
pie  and  show  them  how  to  lift  themselves  up. 
That,  that  is  the  great  problem  before  us. 
Can  this  be  done?  If  in  the  providence  of 
God  the  negro  got  any  good  out  of  slavery,  be 
got  the  habit  of  work.  As  is  true  of  any 
race,  we  have  a  class  about  bar-rooms  and 
street  corners,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
negro  race  works  from  year  to  year.  Whether 
the  call  for  labor  comes  from  the  cotton  fields 
of  Mississsippi,  the  rice  swamps  of  the  Caro¬ 
lines,  or  the  sugar  bottoms  of  Louisiana,  the 
negro  answers  that  call.  Yes,  toil  is  the 
badge  of  ail  his  tribe,  but  the  trouble  centers 
here :  by  reason  of  his  ignorance  and  want  of 
training  he  does  not  know  how  to  utilize  the 
results  of  his  labor.  His  earnings  go  for  high 
rents,  in  mortgages,  whiskey,  snuff,  cheap 
Jewelry;  clocks  are  often  bought  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  for  $12  and  $14,  when  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  cabin  is  not  worth  that  much 
money,  and  in  five  cases  out  of  ten,  not  a 
single  member  of  the  family  can  tell  nine 
o’clock  from  twelve  o'clock. 

Ten  years  ago  there  went  out  from  one  of 
the  institutions  in  the  South,  fostered  and 
helped  by  your  generosity,  a  young  man  into 
one  of  these  plantation  districts,  where  he 
found  conditions  such  as  I  have  described. 
He  took  the  three  months’  public  school  course 
as  a  nucleus  for  his  work.  Then  he  organized 
the  older  people  into  a  club  that  came  together 
every  week.  In  these  meetings,  in  a  plain, 
common  sense  manner,  he  taught  the  people 
thrift,  how  to  economize,  how  to  stop  mort¬ 
gaging  their  crops,  how  to  live  on  bread  and 
potatoes,  if  need  be,  till  they  could  get  out  of 
debt,  showed  them  bow  to  take  the  money 
that  they  had  hitherto  scattered  to  the  wind 
and  concentrate  it  jn  the  direction  of  their  in¬ 
dustrial,  educational,  and  religious  uplifting. 
Go  with  me  to  that  community  to  day  and  1 
will  show  you  a  people  full  of  hope  and  de¬ 
light.  I  will  show  you  a  people  almost  wholly 
free  from  debt,  living  on  well  cultivated 
farms  of  their  own  in  cottages  with  two  and 
three  rooms,  schools  lasting  eight  months, 
taught  in  a  nice,  comfortable,  frame  school 
house.  Go  with  me  into  their  church  and 
their  Sunday-school,  through  the  model  farm 
and  house  of  tbis'teacber,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  community  that  has  been  redeemed,  revo 
lutionized  in  industry,  education,  and  religion 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  bad  this  leader, 
this  guide,  this  object-lesson  to  show  them 
how  to  direct  their  own  efforts. 

It  is  to  this  kind  of  work  we  must  look  for 
the  solution  of  the  race  problem.  My  people 
do  not  need  charity,  neither  do  they  ask  that 
charity  be  scattered  among  them  ;  very  seldom 
in  my  part  of  this  country  you  see  a  black 
hand  reached  out  for  charity,  but  they  do  ask 
that  through  Lincoln  and  Biddle  and  Scotia 
and  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  you  send  them 
leaders  to  guide  and  stimulate  them  till  they 
are  able  to  walk.  Such  institutions  need  rein¬ 
forcement  and  strengthening  manyfold. 

The  greatest  injury  that  my  people  suffered 
in  slavery  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  exercise 
of  that  executive  power,  that  sense  of  self- 
dependence  which  are  the  glory  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  For  three 
centuries  we  were  taught  to  depend  upon 
some  one  else  for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and 
for  every  move  in  life,  and  you  cannot  expect 
a  race  to  renounce  at  once  the  teaching  of 
centuries  without  guidance  and  leadership. 


Coupled  with  literary  and  religious  training 
must  go  a  force  that  will  result  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  material  and  industrial  con¬ 
dition.  In  Alabama  we  find  it  a  pretty  hard 
thing  to  make  a  good  Christian  of  a  hungry 
man.  It  is  only  as  the  negro  is  taught  to  mix 
in  with  his  religious  fervor  and  emotion  hab¬ 
its  of  industry,  economy,  land,  houses  with 
two  or  three  rooms,  and  a  little  bank  account, 
just  as  the  white  man  does,  will  he  have  a 
Christianity  that  will  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

What  of  your  white  brother  in  the  South? 
Those  who  suffered  and  are  still  suffering 
the  consequences  of  American  slavery  for 
which  you  and  they  were  responsible,  what 
was  the  task  you  asked  them  to  perform? 
You  of  the  great  and  prosperous  North,  still 
owe  to  your  less  fortunate  Caucasian  brethren 
of  the  South,  not  less  than  to  yourselves,  a 
serious  and  uncompleted  duty.  Returning  to 
their  destitute  homes  after  years  of  war,  to 
face  blasted  hopes,  devastation,  a  shattered  in¬ 
dustrial  system,  you  asked  them  to  add  to 
their  burdens  that  of  preparing  in  education, 
politics,  and  economics,  in  a  few  short  years, 
for  citizenship,  four  or  five  millions  of  former 
slaves.  That  the  South,  staggering  under  the 
burden,  made  blunders  ;  that  in  some  measure 
there  has  been  disappointment,  no  one  need  be 
surprised. 

The  American  Church  has  never  yet  compre¬ 
hended  its  duty  to  the  millions  of  poor  whitea 
in  the  South  who  were  buffeted  for  200  yeara 
between  slavery  and  freedom,  between  civili¬ 
zation  and  degradation,  who  were  disregarded 
by  both  the  master  and  the  slave.  It  needa 
no  prophet  to  tell  the  character  of  our  future 
civilization  when  the  poor  white  boy  in  the 
country  districts  of  the  South  is  in  school 
three  months  and  your  boy  in  school  ten 
months ;  when  the  poor  white  boy  receives 
one  dollar’s  worth  of  education  and  your  boy 
twenty  dollars’  worth ;  when  one  never  enters 
a  library  or  reading-room,  and  the  other  has 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  in  every  ward  and 
town ;  when  one  hears  lectures  or  sermons 
once  in  two  months,  and  the  other  can  hear 
a  lecture  or  sermon  every  day.  My  friends, 
there  is  no  escape ;  you  must  help  us  raise  our 
civilization  or  yours  will  be  lowered.  When 
the  South  is  poor,  you  are  poor ;  when  the 
South  is  ignorant,  you  are  ignorant ;  when  tho 
South  commits  crime,  you  commit  crime. 
When  you  help  the  South,  you  help  yourselves. 
Mere  abuse  will  not  bring  the  remedy.  The 
time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  when  in  this 
matter  we  should  rise  above  party,  or  race,  or 
color,  or  sectionalism,  into  the  region  of  duty 
of  man  to  man,  citizen  to  citizen,  Christian 
to  Christian ;  and  if  the  negro  who  has  been 
oppressed  and  denied  rights  in  a  Christian 
land  can  help  you.  North  and  South,  to  rise, 
can  be  the  medium  of  your  rising  into  the 
atmosphere  of  generous  Christian  brotherhood 
and  self-forgetfulness,  he  will  see  in  it  a  rec¬ 
ompense  for  all  that  he  has  suffered  in  the 
past.  When  you  help  the  poor  whites,  you 
help  the  negro.  So  long  as  the  poor  whites 
are  ignorant,  so  long  there  will  be  crime 
against  the  negro  and  civilization. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  the  races  in 
the  South,  I  thank  God  that  I  have  grown  te 
the  point  where  I  can  sympathize  with  a  white 
man  as  much  as  I  can  with  a  black  man ; 
where  I  can  sympathize  with  a  Southern 
white  man  as  much  as  I  can  with  a  Northern 
white  man.  To  me  a  man  is  but  a  man  for 
"a’  that  and  a’  that.”  I  propose  that  no  man 
shall  drag  me  down  by  making  me  hate  him. 
No  race  can  hate  another  race  without  itself 
being  narrowed  and  bated.  The  race  problem 
will  work  itself  out  in  proportion  as  the  black 
man.  by  reason  of  his  skill,  intelligence,  and 
character,  can  produce  something  that  the 
white  man  wants  or  respects.  One  race  re 
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speots  another  in  proportion  as  it  contributes 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  hence  the  value 
of  industrial  training.  The  black  man  that 
has  mortgages  on  a  dozen  white  men’s  houses 
will  have  no  trouble  in  voting.  The  black 
man  that  spends  $10,000  a  year  in  freight 
charges  can  select  his  own  seat  in  a  railroad 
car,  else  a  Pullman  palace  car  will  be  put  on 
for  him.  When  the  black  man,  by  reason  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  and 
improved  methods  of  agriculture,  can  produce 
forty  bushels  of  corn  on  any  acre  of  land, 
while  his  white  brother  produces  only  twenty 
bushels,  the  white  man  will  come  to  the  black 
man  to  learn,  and  they  will  be  good  friends. 
The  black  man  that  has  $50,000  to  lend,  will 
never  want  for  friends  and  customers  among 
hie  white  neighbors.  It  is  right  and  impor¬ 
tant  that  all  the  privileges  granted  to  us  by 
the  Constitution  be  ours ;  but  it  is  vastly  more 
important  to  us  that  we  be  prepared  for  the 
exercise  of  these  privileges. 

Those  who  died  and  suffered  on  the  battle¬ 
field  performed  their  duty  heroically  and  well, 
but  a  duty  remains  for  you  and  me.  The 
mere  fiat  of  law  could  not  make  a  dependent 
man  an  independent  man ;  could  not  make  an 
ignorant  voter  an  intelligent  voter ;  could  not 
make  one  man  respect  another;  these  results 
come  to  the  negro  as  to  all  races,  by  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  bottom  and  gradually  working 
towards  the  highest  civilization  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  Unfortunately,  for  lack  of  lead¬ 
ership  and  guidance,  my  race,  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  freedom,  began  at  the  top  instead  of 
the  bottom  ;  we  have  spent  time  and  money  in 
attending  political  conventions,  in  attempting 
to  go  to  Congress,  that  could  have  better  been 
spent  in  becoming  a  real  estate  dealer,  or 
carpenter,  or  in  starting  a  dairy  farm,  and 
thus  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  highest 
citizenship. 

In  conclusion,  my  countrymen.  I  make, 
neither  does  the  great  Home  Missions  Society 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  make  any  selfish 
plea  ;  it  is  a  plea  to  save  yourselves.  Let  us 
do  our  duty,  and  the  Keeper  of  us  all  will 
perform  His.  The  negro  can  afford  to  be 
wronged ;  the  white  man  cannot  afford  to 
wrong  him. 

Never  since  the  day  that  we  left  Africa’s 
shores  have  we  lost  faith  in  you  or  in  Ood.  We 
are  a  patient,  humble  people ;  there  is  plenty 
in  this  country  for  us  to  do.  We  can  afford 
to  work  and  wait.  The  workers  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  goodness,  long  suffering,  and 
forbearance  and  forgiveness  are  not  many  or 
overcrowded.  If  others  choose  to  be  mean, 
we  can  be  good  ;  if  others  push  us  down,  we 
can  help  push  them  up.  No  harm  can  come 
to  the  black  man  that  does  not  harm  the 
white  man. 

Think,  under  God’s  help  and  yours,  from 
whence  we  have  come,  spurred  and  cheered 
on  in  the  darkest  hour  by  our  midnight  groans, 
our  songs,  and  before-day  prayers,  and  an  in¬ 
herent  faith  in  the  justice  of  our  cause.  We 
went  into  slavery  property,  we  came  out  citi¬ 
zens  ;  we  went  into  slavery  pagans,  we  came 
out  Christians ;  we  went  into  slavery  without 
a  language,  we  came  out  speaking  the  proud 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue ;  we  went  into  slavery 
with  the  slave  chains  clanking  about  our 
wrists,  we  came  out  with  the  American  ballot 
in  our  hands.  This,  this  is  our  past.  I  ask 
the  Church  to  say  what  shall  be  the  future. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  received  forty  two  to  its  communion 
on  Sabbath  morning  last.  Special  meetings 
were  held  in  January. 

The  Rev.  D.  N.  BeaCfa  of  Cambridge,  Mass. , 
has  accepted  the  call  to  Plymouth  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  Minneapolis.  He  is  a  man  and 
preacher  of  which  any  church  may  be  proud, 
that  covets  earnestly  the  best  gifts. 
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HONORS  TO  MR.  WM.  CARRUTHERS. 

Many  will  note  with  pleasure  that  Mr. 
William  Carruthers,  F.R.S. ,  who  showed  The 
Evangelist  “pilgrims”  so  many  courtesies  dur¬ 
ing  their  trip  to  England  last  year,  has  been 
honored  by  the  presentation  of  his  portrait  to 
be  hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Linnean  Society  at 
Burlington  House,  Piccadily,  London.  Mr. 
Carruthers  was  at  one  time  the  President  of 
this  Society,  and  his  portrait  will  now  hang 
with  those  of  other  distinguished  botanists  in 
the  hall  of  the  Society.  Though  retired  by 
the  time  limit  from  the  civil  service,  Mr. 
Carruthers  continues  to  hold  an  appointment 
as  consulting  botanist  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societv,  and  in  that  capacity  he  has  re¬ 
cently  been  engaged  in  experiments  at  Wo¬ 
burn  in  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

The  presentation  drew  out  speeches  by  sev¬ 
eral  leading  English  botanists,  who  spoke  in 
flattering  terms  of  the  services  of  their  fellow- 
member  and  ex-President.  It  may  not  be  re¬ 
called,  or  even  known,  that  Mr.  Carruthers 
was  invited  to  become  assistant  and  successor 
to  Dr.  Asa  Gray  at  Harvard,  but  he  preferred 
to  stay  in  the  British  Museum,  where  he  was 
promoted  step  by  step  until  be  reached  the 
chief  place  in  his  department  as  “Keeper”  of 
Botany. 

Mr.  Carruthers’  great  interest  in  the  history 
and  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  be¬ 
come  well  known  to  our  readers.  He  has 
played  no  secondary  part  in  the  promotion  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  England,  and  is 
now  one  of  its  leading  laymen.  Referring  to 
these  helpful  relations,  the  London  Presby 
terian  of  February  13th  says : 

The  initiation  and  energy  of  Mr.  Carruthers 
in  connection  with  the  public  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  have  been  equalled  by 
few  and  surpassed  by  none  of  her  most  de-' 
voted  sons.  He  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
supporters  of  the  institution  of  a  Sustentation 
Fund,  when  the  great  majority  of  the  leading 
men — who,  to  their  honor,  became  afterwards 
its  liberal  supf^rters — offered  it  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  To  him,  more  than  to 
any  other,  or  all  others  together,  was  due  the 
commencement  of  the  movement  which  issued 
in  the  production  of  our  peerless  Book  of 
Praise.  Single-handed,  one  may  say,  though 
loyally  seconded  by  the  public  spirit  of  the 
Ministers  and  Elders  of  the  Church  as  a 
whole,  he  conducted  and  continued  a  struggle 
on  behalf  of  the  Publication  Committee  and 
its  work,  only  now  beginning  to  receive  the 
recognition  it  deserves.  As  editor  of  the 
“Children’s  Messenger”  he  has  been  the 
trusted  teacher  and  guide  of  our  children. 

Our  London  contemporary  gives  a  profile 
portrait  of  this  distinguished  man.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  prefer  the  fine  full-face  photo  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Evangelist  of  September  26th 
of  last  year. 

“Brown’s  Bronchial  Trochis”  will  quickly  relieve 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh  and  Throat  Diseases.  Sold 
only  In  boxes. 


BIBLE  PRESENTATION  AT  WEST  POINT. 

Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week  all  the 
cadets  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 
were  gathered  in  the  chapel  to  witness  the 
presentation  of  a  handsomely-bound  Teachers’ 
Bible  to  each  member  of  the  graduating  class. 

The  address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  Wilton 
Merle  Smith,  D.D. ,  of  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  New  York.  It  was  admirable, 
and  was  listened  to  with  very  close  attention 
by  the  cadets.  His  subject  was,  “A  Well- 
Rounded  Life.”  Among  other  things,  he  said: 
“Sincerity  is  a  basal  element  of  true  great¬ 
ness.  To  your  own  self  be  true,  absolutely 
true,  and  be  sure  to  have  moral  consistenoy 
and  be  driven  by  moral  earnestness.  The 
Bible  is  full  of  histories  of  men  who  were  in 
earnest.”  He  drew  a  parallel  between  the 
Christian  and  the  mere  moral  man,  and  aaid : 
“  The  Bible  gives  the  picture  of  the  one  per¬ 
fect  man.”  He  continued:  “You  are  educated 
young  men,  and  as  such  are  under  great  re- 
sfMnaibility.  The  educated  man,  because  of 
bis  equipment,  owes  a  debt  to  the  world,  and 
unless  be  pays  it,  he  is  not  a  true  man.  ” 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Post,  Col.  Ernst, 
was  present,  with  several  of  bis  officers. 

The  old  chapel  where  the  services  were  held 
is  an  interesting  place.  Over  the  platform  are 
the  words,  “Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation, 
but  sin  is  a  reproaoth  to  any  people  ”  The 
platform  was  draped  with  flags.  The  walls 
are  largely  covered  with  tablets  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  generals  of  the  Colonial,  Revolu¬ 
tionary,  Indian,  and  Mexican  wars,  giving 
date  of  birth  and  death,  such  as  Generals 
Gates,  Schuyler,  Lafayette,  Warren,  Steuben, 
Wayne,  Green,  Knox,  etc.  Tattered  battle 
flags  many  of  them  captured  from  Great 
Britain,  are  in  the  alcoves,  and  several  cap¬ 
tured  canon  are  built  into  the  walls.  The 
young  men  looked  healthy  and  happy. 

That  elevated  plateau  is  a  most  charming 
place  either  in  summer  or  winter,  with  the 
Hudson,  certainly  at  that  point  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  rivers,  flowing  between 
lofty  hills,  Cro’  Nest  and  others,  which  there 
abound. 

These  young  men  who  for  four  years  have 
been  in  daily  contact  with  each  other,  are 
soon  to  be  scattered  into  different  States,  and 
it  is  a  happy  thought  that  they  are  carrying 
the  Bible  with  them.  May  they  love  and 
cherish  it. 

The  fund  which  pays  for  these  Bibles  was 
collected  by  the  Ladies’  Union  Mission  School 
Association,  and  is  in  the  custody  of  the 
American  'Tract  Society,  which  also  supple¬ 
ments  the  income  from  it.  The  committee 
representing  the  Society  this  year  at  the  pres¬ 
entation  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shearer  and  Mr. 
Peter  Carter. 

A  GREAT  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONET. 

I  want  to  tell  you  of  my  wonderful  success.  Being  a 
poor  girl  and  needing  money  badiv,  I  tried  the  Dish 
Washer  business  and  have  cleared  t^OO  every  month.  It 
is  more  money  than  I  ever  had  before  and  I  can’t  help 
telling  yon  about,  for  I  believe  any  person  can  do  as  well 
as  I  have  if  they  only  try.  Dish  Washers  sell  on  sight; 
every  lady  wants  one.  The  Mound  City  Dish  Washer 
Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  give  you  all  necesssrv  instruc¬ 
tions,  so  yon  can  begin  work  at  once.  The  Disk  Washer 
does  splendid  work;  yon  can  wash  and  dry  the  dishes  in 
two  or  three  minutes  without  putting  your  hands  in  the 
water  at  all.  Try  this  husiness  and  let  ns  know  how  yon 
succeed.  Etjzabvth  C. 
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THEY,  OR  THEIR  EQUIVALENTS,  OCCUR  II^NEARLY J^VERY  TESTIMONIAL. 

II^None  Genuine  unless  stamped 

Descriptive  Price-List,  free,  to  any  applicant. 

Beautiful  Castle  Calendar,  free,  to  any  appli¬ 
cant  mentioning  this  publication. 


SHAW  STOCKING  CO. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  6,  1896. 


SCOTLAND'S  POET  WAS  NOT  POOR. 

In  his  recent  speech  at  Edinburgh  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Bayard  indulged  in  the  usual  lamentations 
over  the  “narrow  poverty”  of  Robert  Burns, 
the  well-beloved  poet  of  Scotland,  whose  fame 
is  as  wide  as  the  world.  Mr.  John  Swinton 
of  New  York,  after  he  had  seen  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambassador’s  allusion  to  Burns,  spoke 
thus : 

“What  nonsense  it  was  that  Mr.  Bayard 
uttered  about  the  ‘chilling  grasp  of  poverty’ 
upon  Burns  I  The  great  poet  never  knew  any¬ 
thing  of  such  poverty  as  ignorant  people  seem 
o  think  be  suffered  from.  He  had  plenty  of 
good  porridge  with  milk,  plenty  of  pease  ban 
nocks,  and  a  good  share  of  barley  broth  in 
the  first  half  of  his  life,  and  in  his  after  years 
when  he  had  won  popularity,  he  got  every¬ 
thing  that  heart  could  wish,  and  sat  at  the 
tables  of  the  philosophers  of  Edinburgh.  He 
abd  a  plain  home  from  the  time  he  was  bom, 
and  he  was  as  proud  of  his  corduroy  bieeks 
and  fustian  jacket  as  you  are  of  your  shoddy 
clothes. 

“Burns  was  an  Ayrshire  ploughman,  and  a 
more  independent  kind  of  man  you  could  not 
find  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  In  my  boyhood 
in  Scotland,  over  sixty  years  ago,  I  knew 
plenty  of  ploughmen  who  were  born  before 
Burns  died,  and  you  never  saw  healthier  stock 
in  all  your  di^s.  They  came  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  the  lark,  whistled  as  they  went  to 
the  field,  took  bold  of  the  plough  with  a 
Scotchman’s  grip,  and  were  happier  at  their 
work  than  any  men  I  have  known  in  America. 
Their  wages,  not  very  big,  were  enough  to 
live  on.  Every  man  of  them  bad  gone  to 
school  in  bis  time,  and  all  of  them  read  books, 
sang  songs,  and  knew  about  the  wars.  They 
criticised  the  minister’s  sermon  every  Sun¬ 
day,  knew  half  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  bad 
family  prayer  every  night  of  the  week. 
Though  they  were  not  as  rich  as  American 
millionaires,  they  had  a  far  better  time  than 
your  millionaries  have.  They  wore  braw 
clothes  on  Sunday.  They  did  not  fear.the 
face  of  man,  though  they  feared  the  witches. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a  character  Burns  was, 
and  he  dearly  loved  the  lassies,  too,  both 
when  he  sat  by  the  ingle  nook  in  winter,  and 
when  the  rushes  grew  green. 

“When  Burns  began  to  grow  famous  and  to 
see  the  airs  which  the  aristocracy  took  on,  he 
twaddled  sometimes  about  his  poverty,  mean¬ 
ing  that  be  was  not  rich  enough  to  drive  a 
coach  and  four,  live  in  a  castle,  and''  give 
feasts  to  his  friends.  From  several  of  his 
songs  you  might  infer  that  he  was  not  much 
better  off  than  a  beggar  or  an  American 
tramp,  or  the  wretches  who  huddle  in  the 
tenements  of  New  York.  That  is  mere  non¬ 
sense.  He  was  a  living  man,  every  inch  of 
him.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  fortune.  He  heard  the  news  of  the 
French  revolution.  He  did  not  possess  the 
rights  which,  as  he  believed,  belonged  to 
him.  He  had  aspirations.  He  wanted  to 
leave  hie  native  country.  Burns  was  a  poet 
who  could  sigh  or  mourn  as  well  as  carole  or 
warble,  and  sometimes  be  sighed  in  his  sen¬ 
timental  hours  more  than  there  was  any  need 
for. 

“Read  his  poems  and  you  will  see  the  mood 
he  was  in  when  he  wrote  each  one  of  them. 
Does  anyone  suppose  that  a  man  who,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Ambassador  Bayard,  ‘lived  and 
died  in  narrow  poverty,  ’  feeling  ever  its  ‘chill¬ 
ing  grasp,’  could  have  been  the  author  of 
those  martial  strains,  those  pastoral  lays. 


after  that  time  he  got  good  pay  as  an  excise¬ 
man  while  he  worked  bis  farm,  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  philosophers,  to  his  own  misfor¬ 
tune.  He  saw  the  dawn  of  his  glory  years  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  and  enjoyed  the  love  of  a  wife 
whose  praises  he  bad  sung  in  lines  that  are 
immortal.  You  need  not  shed  any  tears  over 
glorious  Robert  Burns.  ” 

As  of  interest  in  this  connection,  the  Scot¬ 
tish  American  notices  that  Mr.  Archibald 
Campbell,  a  relation  of  Burns’s  Highland 
Mary,  died  on  the  14tb  ult.  at  the  residence  I 

of  bis  step-son.  Captain  Kerr,  Gourock,  in  bis 
eighty-third  year.  When  a  boy  be  lived  with 
his  grandmother,  the  mother  of  Highland 
Mary,  who  died  at  Greenock  in  1824.  Among 
the  recollections  of  Mr.  Campbell  the  most 
vivid  were  those. in  which  be  himself  figured 
as  the  guide  to  visitors  who  wished  to  see  the 
house  in  Charles  Sreet  where  Highland  Mary 
died.  He  also  remembered  seeing  the  box  in 
his  grandmother’s  house  in  which  bis  aunt 
bad  kept  the  letters  of  Burns,  which  were, 
unfortunately,  destroyed  by  her  brother  Rob¬ 
ert  in  the  belief  that  hie  sisters’  relations 
with  Burns  reflected  no  credit  on  the  family. 

Mr.  Campbell,  after  a  varied  life  at  home 
and  abroad,  settled  down  in  his  old  age  in 
Greenock,  and  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  when 
infirmities  began  to  come  fast  upon  him,  he 
was  regular  in  his  appearance  at  the  anni¬ 
versary  meetings  of  the  local  Burns  Club. 


Many  Hundred  “Cousli  Remedies”  bare  beca  intro¬ 
duced  to  tbe  public  during  tbe  pa.^-t  half  century  and 
bave  been  lost  sight  of.  Dr.  D.  JHvne's  Expertorant  on 
tbe  contrary,  introduced  over  sixty  years,  is  to-day  in 
tbe  very  front  rank  of  Fam  ly  Me  'icines.  Tbe  beet  fam¬ 
ily  Pill,  Jayne's  Painless  iiugar-Coated  Banatire. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  TOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  aa  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  labei  show  the 
date  to  which  your  subs  riotion  is  paid.  Kindly  ex¬ 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  due 
Ths  Evanosust.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  to 
Tbs  Evanoblist 

IM  Fifm  Avenue,  New  Terk. 


For  Dyspepsia 

Use  Uorsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Leonard,  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  says :  ‘‘The 
best  remedy  for  dyspepsia  that  has  ever  come  under 
my  notice.’^ 


those  jovial  songs,  those  tender  ballads  which 
Burns  wrote  year  after  year?  Do  such  things 
come  out  of  tbe  slums  of  New  York?  Could 
such  a  spirit  exist  in  your  East  Side  tene¬ 
ments,  or  in  your  factories,  or  among  your 
Pennsylvania  coal  miners,  or  among  your  farm 
hands,  or  among  the  man  servants  in  tbe 
houses  of  your  nabobs?  It  would  be  impossi 
ble  in  such  places,  where  the  conditions  under 
which  alone  it  exists  cannot  be  found.  Why, 
Burns’s  poems,  from  beginning  to  end,  from 
‘Scots  wha  hae’  to  ‘Auld  Lang  Syne’  or 
the  ‘Jolly  Beggars,’  from  ‘Tam  o’  Shanter’  to 
John  Anderson,  My  Jo,’  from  the  ‘Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night’  to  ‘Holy  Willie’s  Prayer,’ 
from  ‘Cornin’  Through  tbe  Rye’  to  the  ‘Ban¬ 
nocks  o’  Barley,’ from  tbe  ‘Address  to  the 
Deil’  to  the  ‘Address  to  the  Wood  Lark,’  I 
say  that  all  of  them,  from  the  first  to  the 
last,  are  in  contradiction  to  the  fictions  about 
hie  poverty  which  have  always  been  told  in 
America. 

“I  bold  that  Burns  himself  is  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  fictions.  He  should  never  have 
babbled  about  his  poverty  in  a  way  that  would 
lead  people,  long  after  he  was  dead,  to  think 
it  was  a  thing  like  that  which  we  see  in  New 
York,  or  that  which  I  have  seen  in  Chicago 
and  other  places.  It  was  not  a  thing  of  the 
kind  at  any  time  of  tbe  thirty-six  years  of  his 
short  life. 

“I  can  tell  Ambassador  Bayard  and  others 
in  this  country,  who  groan  over  Burns’s  pov¬ 
erty,  that  they  had  better  groan  over  some¬ 
thing  that  they  can  see  nearer  home.  In  the 
various  employments  of  his  life,  from  his 
youth  when  he  followed  tbe  plough  to  the 
year  when,  under  tbe  age  of  thirty,  he  got 
£500  for  his  poems,  be  bad  not  often  much 
reason  to  complain.  With  that  £500  in  Scot¬ 
land  he  could  buy  more  than  he  would  now 
be  able  to  buy  with  $5,000  in  America,  and 
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THE  EVANGEUUST. 


STRANGE  BUT  TRUE. 

A  Clergyman’s  Narrative. 


As  there  are  many  letters  to  write  to  enquiring 
friends  in  regard  to  my  welfare,  I  will  take  this 
way  to  write  to  all  at  once.  As  many  of  you  well 
know,  my  health  has  been  rapidly  failing  for  three 
years  or  more  past.  I  have  been  growing  weaker 
and  weighing  less,  until  from  one  hundred  «and 
forty-five  pounds  I  have  got  down  to  one  hundred 
seventeen  and  one-half  pounds.  My  trouble  is  the 
dreadful  lung  Klisease.  The  best  medical  service  in 
Fairhaven  and  New  Bedford  has  given  me  up. 
They  cannot  reach  my  complaint,  as  I  know  full 
well  myself.  The  terrible  disease  fastened  itself 
upon  me  afresh  some  nine  weeks  ago,  prostrating 
me  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  I  felt  that  my  days 
were  numbered.  With  wife  and  the  little  ones  we 
talked  it  over  amid  our  prayers  and  tears;  and  un¬ 
less  God’s  band  should  intervene,  we  must  part. 
We  were  ready,  and  could  say.  Thy  will,  O  Lord, 
be  done.  I  rallied,  however,  from  that,  and  with 
much  trembling  got  to  my  pulpit  again,  but  only 
to  take  cold,  and  then  the  terrible  relapse.  My 
suffering  was  intense,  and  I  longed  to  go  to  sleep 
and  awake  in  the  glorious  kingdom.  I  was  so  weak 
that  my  wife  had  to  wash  my  hands  and  face,  and 
bring  me  what  little  nourishment  I  took.  I  can 
never  forget  the  kindness  of  my  dear  people,  nor 
repay  them;  only  the  Lord  can  and  will  do  that. 
They  so  kindly  come  in  every  day  to  see  me  and 
bring  me  something  to  tempt  my  poor  appetite. 

While  in  this  condition,  through  prayer,  I  was 
divinely  directed  myself  to  a  physician  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  whom  I  had  never  heard  of  before. 
I  stated  to  him  my  case,  and  he  wrote  me  back 
that  he  would  give  me  relief  and  finally  a  perma¬ 
nent  cure.  I  got  the  medicine  at  once,  although  at 
quite  a  cost  lor  a  poor  Advent  minister;  and  al- 
Aough  I  have  been  taking  it  only  a  few  days,  I  am 
now  much  better,  and  can  walk  up  and  down  stairs 
with  ease.  His  method  is  entirely  new.  He  puts 
the  medicine  directly  into  the  lungs,  thus  checking 
the  disease  at  once.  Please  remember  me  in  prayer, 
that  I  may  grow  stronger  in  body  and  spirit,  and 
soon  be  able  to  proclaim  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.  Your  brother  in  Him, 

O.  L.  Waters,  Pastor, 

Fairhaven,  Mass. 

Rev.  Mr.  Waters  reports  his  further  progress  as 
follows  January  13;  “Am  still  improving.  Last 
night  I  slept  without  waking,  which  I  have  not 
done  before  for  many  months.  I  am  in  all  respects 
a  different  man." 

Januaiw  22:  "I  attended  services  in  my  church 
last  Sunday,  which  is  the  first  time  since  December 
1.  Can  now  walk  out  pleasant  days.  My  lun^ 
feel  as  though  they  had  been  washed  out  and  the 
diseased  tubes  cleaned  off." 

This  testimony  is  quite  voluntary  on  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  part  being  neither  asked  nor  sought  for. 

Note. — 'The  physician  referred  to  by  the  pastor  is 
Dr.  Robert  Hunter,  117  West  45th  street.  New  York, 
from  whom  all  particulars  of  the  treatment  can  be 
obtained.  _ 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac- 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

7*9  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City 


IODIDE  OF 

nios 


ALSO  n  8TBUP. 


PILLS 


Speciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb- 
rlttos  of  the  World  for  Hcrofnla,  (Tumors,  ^ng’s 
KvlD,  and  the  early  stages  of  Consum^ptlon,  Consti- 
tntlonal  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
sUmnlating  and  regulating  its  periodic  pour^ 
None  genuine  unless  sltraed  “BLAN^RD.” 

E.  FocoKRA  A  Co.,  N.  V.,  and  all  Druggists. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

ftom  simple  Pimples  to  obstinate  Eczema  and  Tet¬ 
ter  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  cured  by  the 
simple  application  of 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  the  skin  soft*  smooth  and  healthjf,  pro 
dnclok  a  clear  and  brilliant  <x>mplexlon. 

56c.  per  box  at  Druggists  or  by  mall. 

JOHNSTON.  HOLLOWAY  jk  CO.. 
SSI  Caauaeree  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Church  of  the  Sea  and  Land. 

-An  entire  page  of  the  last  Sea  and  Land  Monthly, 
the  remarkably  attractive  and  well  conducted  organ 
of  this  histone  church,  is  devoted  to  a  detailed  re¬ 
port  of  the  past  year’s  work.  It  turnisbes  instruc¬ 
tive  reading  as  au  exhibit  of  what  a  small  but  thor¬ 
oughly  organized  and  devoted  body  of  workers  can 
accomplish  under  adverse  circumstances.  Some  of 
the  figures  are  not  quite  as  large  as  those  for  the 
preceding  year,  when  the  .Madison  Square  Church 
was  directly  engaged  in  supporting  this  outpost  of 
Presbyterianism  m  New  York.  To  paraphrase  Dr. 
Schauffler’s  expressive  term,  descriptive  of  the 
usage  to  which  this  organization  has  been  subject, 
at  the  bauds  of  Presbytery,  the  title  Church  of  the 
Holy  Footnall  might  readily  occur  to  some  minds. 
If  it  should  be  taken  to  indicate  the  athletic  type  of 
active  Christianity  exemplified  by  its  members,  and 
their  determination  to  conquer  all  obstacles,  it  would 
not  be  inappropriate.  The  Rev.  .Mr.  Denison  has 
done  fine  field  work,  and  other  good  friends,  minis¬ 
terial  and  lay,  have  lent  a  willing  band  from  time 
to  time.  But  the  weight  of  steady  toil  involved  has 
fallen  upon  the  faithful  band  devoted  to  keeping 
up  this  Christian  agency  where  it  is  so  much  need¬ 
ed.  The  number  of  commuiiicants  reported  is  185; 
of  subscriptions  and  collections,  $1,015.  Cut  of 
very  limited  means  this  church  has  given  to  the 
Boards  $115.77,  a  percentage  of  benevolence  not 
equalled  by  many  wealthy  congregations.  The 
Sunday-school  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  fifty  per 
cent,  over  last  year,  and  a  generous  contribution  to 
the  Boards  of  $58.37.  A  mission.  The  Lighthouse, 
has  been  maintained,  and  various  forms  of  organ¬ 
ized  work  carried  on  in  the  home  church.  Mothers’ 
meetings,  children’s  meetings,  and  cottage  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held.  Every  Simday  evening  out¬ 
door  meetings  have  taken  place  on  and  around  the 
church  steps,  with  similar  meetings  every  Friday 
evening,  and  five  times  weekly  on  Rutgers  S<iuare, 
during  the  summer.  Surely  such  courage  aud  fidel¬ 
ity  deserve  encouragement  and  reinforcement. 

Africa  in  New  York.— IFTio  will  give  St.  Barnes 
Church  needed  help  f— There  are  in  New  York  city 
forty  thoiTsund  citizens  of  African  descent.  Only 
one-fifth  of  these  are  enrolled  church  members. 
The  majority  live  on  Madison,  Park,  and  Fifth 
Avenues  during  the  day,  and  beyond  Sixth  Avenue 
at  ni^ht.  These  black  citizens  are  loyal  to  the  fam¬ 
ilies  IQ  which  they  work,  loyal  to  the  State  of  which 
they  are  a  part,  and  loyal  to  the  Church  which  they 
love.  But  the  church  accommodations  in  New 
York  are  inadequate  for  their  spiritual  needs. 
Twenty  thousand  of  this  people  live  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  between  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers  and 
Twenty-sixth  and  Fifty-third  streets.  In  this  terri¬ 
tory  the  I*resbytery  of  New  York  organized  a  church, 
the  St.  James,  in  West  Thirty  second  street,  last 
May.  It  is  the  only  church  of  any  denomination  in 
this  field  for  the  colored  people.  The  little  hall  in 
which  the  services  are  held  will  not  accommodate 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons. 
It  is  crowded  to  suffocation  every  Sundav  evening. 
The  ventilation  is  poor.  In  fact,  there  Is  neither 
ventilation  nor  sunlight.  The  gas  is  burned  during 
the  day  as  well  as  the  night.  Yet,  with  all  these 
disadvantages,  this  church  has  one  of  the  best  Sun¬ 
day  schools  and  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  among 
the  colored  people  in  New  York.  Thirty  members 
have  been  added  to  the  church  on  profession  of  their 
faith  since  it  was  organized.  Who  will  help  pro¬ 
vide  a  place  of  worship  for  these  twenty  thousand 
souls?  What  liberal  Presbyterian  will  buy  De  Witt 
Chapel  in  West  Twenty-ninth  street,  owned  by  the 
Collegiate  Church  corporation,  and  present  it  to 
the  colored  people  as  a  memorial  church? 

Rev.  P.  Butler  Thohpkins. 

250  W.  40th  street. 

Buffalo.— The  Rev.  S.  Van  Vranken  Holmes  of 
Westminster  Church  is  giving  a  series  of  sermons 
and  Wednesday  evening  lectures  appropriate  to  the 
I.«nten  season.  One  of  our  contemporaries  says  of 
the  Lenten  season  now  well  begun:  People  willnave 
leisure  and  will  feel  bound  by  many  tender  associa¬ 
tions  and  by  a  strong  social  trend  to  seek  a  better 
life.  Where  such  an  atmosphere  is  strong  enough 
to  be  felt,  it  might  be  very  wise  for  our  churches  to 
improve  the  opportunity  to  reach  and  save  those 
who  have  no  personal  hope  and  ple^e.  Easter  is 
about  the  end  of  the  church  year.  'Enere  ought  to 
be  large  additions  before  the  books  are  cIosm.  It 
will  be  a  sad  thing  if  any  of  our  readers  have  to  say: 
‘tTbe  harvest  is  passed;  the  season  is  ended;  and  I 
am  not  saved.” 

Stephentown.— The  Rev.  J^  H.  B.  Headley  of 
Roslindale,  M&'^s.,  a  well  known  evangelist,  a  man 
of  God  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  has  just  clos^ 
a  series  of  meetings  with  the  First  Presbjterian 
Church  of  Stephentown,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Headley’s  labors 
resulted  in  wonderful  blessing  to  church  and  com¬ 
munity;  not  since  a  revival  under  President  Finney 
in  this  place  many  years  ago,  has  there  been  so 
great  a  spiritual  uplift,  and  the  work  gives  promise 
of  abiding.  Mr.  Headley  is  a  powerful,  Scriptural, 
and  effective  preacher,  and  his  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  unsaved  are  among  the  best.  Any  church 
or  community  desiring  a  spiritual  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  will  do  well  to  secure  his 
services.  C.  C.  C. 

Salem.— A  onion  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church  last 
Sunday  evening.  The  congregation  filled  the  church 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  Addresses  were  made  by 
Mr.  K.  M.  Garigosian  of  Auburn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  and  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  E.  P.  Sprague,  to  which 
I  the  congregation  generously  respond^  with  a  col¬ 


lection  amounting  to  $70.  This  historic  church 
seems  to  have  passed  safely  beyond  all  its  recent 
troubles,  and  to  be  prospering  abundantly  under 
the  leadership  of  its  former,  and  present,  pastor.  Dr. 
Sprague,  who  returned  to  them  at  their  earnest  re¬ 
quest  some  eight  months  since. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  in  session  Feb.  25 
relieved  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dodd  from  his  pastor¬ 
ate  at  Augusta,  N.  Y.,  where  he  has  done  excellent 
work  for  more  than  twelve  years,  and  dismissed 
him  to  the  Presbytery  of  Columbia  that  he  may 
enter  upon  a  new  field  of  labor  with  Ashland  and 
Big  Hollow  churches,  N.  Y.  He  is  greatly  esteemed 
by  his  breturen  and  by  the  congregation  he  has  so 
long  and  so  faithfully  served.  He  will  enter  t^u 
his  new  field  March  Stn.  D.  W.  B. 

Adams  and  Jasper.— 'The  Rev.  John  R.  Jones 
has  accepted  a  call  to  Adams,  and  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Crawford  to  Jasper. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Rutherford.— The  Rev.  R.  H.  P.  Miles  retires 
from  the  charge  of  the  Lyndhurst  and  Kingsland 
Chapels,  connected  with  the  First  Presbyterian 

Form  and  Fioisn 

are  essential  fea¬ 
tures  of  elegant  Sil¬ 
verware.  Form  is 
lasting,  the  finish 
or  brilliancy  pro¬ 
duced  by 

is  of  the  highest  degree  and  laste  ae  long  as  the  form 

exists.  It  never  scratches  nor  wears. 

Grocers  sell  it. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 


Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

is  obtaining  more  favor  with  the  public 
and  increased  reputation  amongst  the 
medical  profession  day  by  day.  For¬ 
merly,  the  use  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  was  re¬ 
stricted  in  consequence  of  the  crude 
method  of  its  production,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  was  nauseous  to  the  palate,  and 
sometimes  impossible  of  digestion. 

Since  the  introduction  of 

PeterMoUer's  New  Process 

the  utmost  cleanliness  in  every  detail  of 
the  manufacture  has  been  secured,  and 
consumers  can  obtain  a  pure,  sweet,  relia¬ 
ble  and  digestible  Cod  Liver  Oil  when 
they  insist  upon  having  Peter  Mbiler’s 
Put  up  m  flat,  oval  bottUs  only,  staled  with 
date  of^oduction  in  perforated  letters. 

ScUcffella  A  Co.,  Now  York,  Solo  AfoaU. 
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Church.  He  has  done  successful  work  in  them  for 
four  and  a  half  years,  and  has  been  influential  in 
opposition  to  law-breaking  saloons  and  in  advocacy 
of  good^citizensbip. 

MICHIGAN. 

Decatcr. — A  series  of  evanmlistic  services  have 
been  going  on  in  this  place  during  the  last  three 
weeks,  under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  V.  Skinner,  assisted  ny  his  fnend  and  neigh¬ 
bor  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rennie  of  Paw  Paw. 
Already  thirty-two  have  publicly  professed  their 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  have  started  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  The  deep  spiritual  interest  that  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  meetings  has  led  two  of  the  other 
churches  to  open  their  doors  and  begin  special  meet¬ 
ings:  it  is  hoped  that  great  good  will  be  accomplished. 

OHIO. 

CiNCiKNATi.— The  Presbyterian  ministers  Feb.  17 
listened  to  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  E.  Trumbull  Lee, 
D.D.,  on  “Should  Church  Property  be  Taxed?” 
After  discussion,  the  general  opinion  was  that  the 
portion  of  church  property  strictly  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  God  ought  rot  to  be  taxed,  but  not  so 
large  holdings  used  for  other  than  strictly  religious 
uses. 

IOWA. 

Dcbuqce.— Feb.  18th  closed  the  series  of  revival 
meetings  held  here.  A  very  thorough  work  appeara 
to  have  been  none.  More  than  500  nave  startra  in 
the  new  life.  Dr.  Munball’s  afternoon  meetings 
were  especially  profitable  and  grew  in  interest  to 
the  close.  The  first  Sabbath  afternoon  a  young 
people’s  meeting  was  held,  at  which  nearly  200  ac¬ 
cepted  Christ.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Munhall  deliv¬ 
ers  his  masterly  lecture  on  the  Bible.  This  ad¬ 
dress  was  repeated  on  the  afternoon  of  the  13th, 
when  the  business  men  of  the  city  generally  closed 
their  stores  and  their  offices  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  attended  in  a  body.  On  the  second  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  the  best  meeting  of  the  series  was  held,  a 
meeting  for  young  men  only,  when  49  confessed 
Christ. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.— The  new  Austin  Church  will  be  dedi¬ 
cated  March  8;  Dr.  Howard  As^ew  Johnston 
preaches  the  sermon.  The  former  pastors  will  be 
present  and  take  part:  Dr.  Clark  of  Galenaj^Dr.  E. 
N.  Barrett  of  Iowa  City,  and  Dr.  Frank  I.  Ballard 
of  Indianapolis. 

Woodstock.— The  golden  anniversary  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  was  celebrated  Feb.  33.  The 
church  was  organized  by  the  late  Rev.  R.  K.  Todd, 
D.D.,  in  1846.  The  jubilee  sermon  was  preached  by 
Dr.  J.  S.  McIntosh  of  the  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary. 

COBDEK. — The  new  Presbyterian  church  was  ded¬ 
icated  on  Feb.  16.  The  Rev.  S.  M.  Morton,  D.D., 
preached  in  the  morning,  after  which  the  pastor- 
elect.  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Cross,  D.D.,  led  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  the  responsive  service  of  dedication  and  of¬ 
fered  the  prayer.  The  Rev.  T.  E.  Spillman  of  Du 
Quoin  preached  in  the  evening. 

Fulton. — During  the  five  years  since  Dr.  Frank 
S.  Arnold  came  from  the  seminary  to  this  church, 
it  has  bren  much  strengthened.  When  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  securing  an  evangelist,  Mr.  Arnold  reminded 
the  people  that  the  work  was  theirs,  and  the  most 
precious  promises  and  rewards  were  held  out  to 
them.  As  the  result  of  special  meetings,  fifty  were 
added  to  the  church  Feb.  16,  almost  all  on  profes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith. 

NEBRASKA. 

Diller. — This  church  of  between  sixty  and  sev¬ 
enty  members  had  a  large  accession  at  its  February 
communion.  Special  meetings  were  begun  by  its 
stated  supply,  toe  Rev.  Lewis  Jessup  (the  last  la¬ 
bors  before  his  lamented  death),  and  were  continued 
by  the  Rev.  Byron  Beall  of  Firth.  On  the  third 
^bbath  of  the  month  forty-two  persons  united  with 
the  church  on  confession  of  their  faith.  The  relig¬ 
ious  interest  has  been  quite  pervasive. 


INDIANA. 

Michigan  City.- The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Michigan  City  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on 
the  night  of  Feb.  12.  A  good  insurance  was  carried, 
and  steps  will  be  taken  to  rebuild  at  once  a  lareer 
structure,  ns  they  had  outgrown  the  old  one.  The 
church  and  all  its  minor  organizations  are  in  a  vig¬ 
orous  condition  under  the  devoted  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  E.  Long,  who  came  upon  the  field  a 
little  over  two  years  ago. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul.— The  North  and  West  of  Feb.  87th  says: 
A  very  large  congregation  assembled  at  the  House 
of  Hope  Church  on  Sabbath  morning  to  listen  to 
President  Patton  of  Princeton  College.  Many  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  other  congregations  were  in  the 
audience.  The  Doctor's  sermon  was,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  an  eloquent  plea  for  educational  ad¬ 
vantages.  On  Monday  evening  the  alumni  of 
Princeton  in  this  great  West  assembled  and  fdted 
at  the  Ryan  hotel.  The  main  features  of  this  an¬ 
nual  gathering  were  the  addresses  of  Profs.  Patton 
and  West.  President  Patton,  Dr.  Egbert,  H.  Knox 
Taylor  and  Thomas  Cochran  came  out  to  Macales- 
ter  for  chapel  Monday  morning.  Dr.  Patton  gave 
an  address  in  which  he  prophesied  a  bright  future 
for  Macalester. 

Oennan  Presbyterian  Church. — This  church  has 
extended  a  call  to  Mr.  M.  Lanbengeiger,  who  grad¬ 
uates  this  spring  from  Dubuque  Seminary.  Steps 
are  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  new  church  for  the 
Arlington  Hills  people. 

Minneapolis.— Dr.  Pleasant  Hunter  islslowly  re¬ 
covering  from  la  grippe.  There  is  talk  of  a  new 
site  for  the  new  Westminster  Church  and  selling 
the  old  property  on  Nicollet  street. 

Moorhead. — On  Feb.  16,  after  a  three  weeks’  se¬ 
ries  of  meetings,  there  were  ten  members  received 
into  the  church.  Dr.  R.  N.  Adams  of  Minneapolis 
was  present  and  took  part  in  the  interesting  services. 


Vou  have  not  read  this  before! 


I  The  "Pass -It -On -Society/' 


J 
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I’robably  many  of  our  readers  have  already  heard  of  this  society  and  its  work.  It  was  started  on  a  su^estion 
made  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  writes,  on  February  8,  1895  :  ••  My  Dear  Sir  :  Booth’s  Pocket 
Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The  first  inhalation  gave  relief  It  is  a  blessing  to  humanity,  and  I  am  sorry  it  is  not 
better  known.  /  add  my  name  to  the  ‘  Pass-It-On-Society.'  ”  On  December  5,  1895  (ten  months  later).  Dr.  Farrar 
u-rites :  “I  believe  it  is  a  real  blessing  to  the  afflicted.”  If  you  are  suffering  with  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Catarrhai  Deafness,  Hay  Fever,  Rose  Coid,  or  any  similar  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  send  for  HYOMEI, 
the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  "  Dry-Air”  treatment  comprised  in 


iBcx)th's  "Hyomd  Pocket  Inhaler  i 


C 

I 


Outfit  by  mail,  $L00, 

Your  friend  would  not  “pass-it-on”  to  you  unless  convinced  of  its  merit.  In  ASTHMA  Hyomei  gives  instant  relief, 
stops  llu-  cough,  the  wheezing  :ind  gasping,  and  makes  breathing  easy  in  a  few  moments  time.  In  CATARRH  it  removes  the 
offensive  accumulations,  clears  the  head,  removes  catarrhal  deafness  and  purifies  the  breath.  It  cures  BROVCKZTX8  perma- 
nenth  and  robs  CROUP  of  its  terrors. 

HOW  THE  "PASS-iT-ON-SOCIETY^  GROWS. 


Griffin,  Ga.,  July  8, 1895. 
Like  Dr.  Farrar,  I  want  to  join  the  “Pass-It-On- 
Sneietr."  1  am  so  grateful  for  the  good  results  that 
I  have  received  from  the  use  of  Hvomei.  and  1  have 
already  spoken  of  it  to  a  number  of  my  friends. 

C.  I  Stacy.  Sec'y  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  ai,  1895. 

In  thirty  years’  experience  in  the  practice  of  med¬ 
icine  I  have  never  given  my  name  in  support  of  a 

roprietary  remedy,  until  I  met  with  Hyomei,  which 
■idorse  with  all  my  heart  (professional  ethics  to 
the  contrary  nottvithstanding).  Since  testing  Hyo- 
xnei  in  Laryngitis,  Bronchitis.  Ca'snrh.  Asthma,  Hay 
Fever,  I  believe  in  it  for  itself,  for  what  it  has  done, 
and  I  gladly  add  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-On- 
Society." 

S.  H.  Morris,  M.D.,  159  Franklin  St. 

P  S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  may 
deem  best. 

Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

I  have  been  a  snfferer  from  Catarrh  and  Bronchi¬ 
tis  eve-  since  last  August ;  my  oastor.  Rev.  O.  W. 
Flowers,  advised  me  to  try  your  remedy.  He  has 
been  using  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers  ever  since 
last  Spring,  and  has  derived  much  bmiefit  from  it. 
Miss  Bertha  B.  Steward,  Harrison  County. 


New  York,  Feb.  i,  1895. 

I  have  been  troubled  with  Bronchitis  for  about 
four  years.  No  medicine  helped  me.  About  two 
weeks  ago  I  tried  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers, 
which  gave  me  immediate  relief.  Sunday  evening 
o'Ur  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Farrar,  spoke  with  great 
difficulty,  apparently  from  a  heavv  cold  settled  in 
his  chest.  I  sent  him  one  of  your  Pocket  Inhalers. 
I  inclose  his  reply. 

Halsey  Fitch,  170-173  Chambers  Street. 

(Dr.  Farrars  reply  is  given  above). 

Greensboro,  Ala.,  Sept.  15, 1805. 

Your  Hyomei  cured  me  of  Catarrh  after  other 
remedies  failed;  will  add  my  name  to  the  “Pass-it- 
On-Sodety."  Yours  truly, 

W.  M.  Seay. 

New  York,  Sept,  ao,  1895. 

I  take  pleasure  in  adding  my  name  to  the  long  list 
of  those  whose  lives  have  been  made  happier  by  the 
use  of  Hyomei.  It  is  not  only  an  instant  relief  to 
Catarrh  sufferers,  but  will  cure  this  disease  entirely. 
I  have  been  the  instrument  of  inducing  many  friends 
and  acquaintances  to  seek  relief  through  its  use.  I 
have  yet  to  learn  of  one  who  has  not  been  benefited 
I  want  to  "  pass-it-on." 

A.  G.  Thompson,  33  Wall  Street. 


American  Union  Lire  iNsvRAKrz  CompiInt,  44, 
46,48,  Cedar  St.,  New  York,  February  19, 1806. 
Please  find  enclosed  one  dollar  for  which  send  one 
Pocket  Inhaler  Outfit  to  my  fnend,  D.  S,  Walton, 
134  Franklin  St..  City.  It  has  done  me  so  much 
good  that  I  never  cease  recommending  it  to  my 
friends  and  as  you  know  have  bought  as  many  as 
13  or  15  which  1  have  given  to  personal  Iriends,  and 
have  influenced  more  than  twice  this  number  to 
Duy  them,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  has  not 
thanked  me  for  recommending  it.  It  has  com^etely 
cured  my  little  daughter  of  Catanrb,  from  which  she 
has  been  suffering  for  years. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  S.  Nugent  (Treasurer). 

.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  3, 1895. 

I  will  tell  yon  candidly  y  our  remedy  has  given  me 
more  relief  from  my  Asthma  than  anything  I  have 
used,  and  really  1  have  been  so  enthusiastic  over  it 
that  I  have  made  a  great  many  converts,  not  only 
in  .Albany,  but  West  Troy.  The  effect  Hyomei  has 
on  me  is  very  pleasant ;  when  I  am  oppressed  for 
breath,  I  inhale  a  short  time,  and  the  great  desire 
to  congh  is  gone.  The  little  Inhaler  is  my  constant 
companion. 

Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Bantham,  359  Clinton  Avenue. 


HYOMEI  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the 
germs  and  microbes  which  cause  diseases  of  the  respiratory  org^ans. 

The  air.  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei,  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
month,  and.  after  i>enneating  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  nose.  It  is 
aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stons  all  spasmodic  coughing  in¬ 
stantly,  clears  the  voice.  e.\pands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity. 

Tookrt  InhAler  Outfit,  Complete,  by  Mall,  81.00,  consisting  of  pocket  inhaler  (made  t  ..  .  .  .  .  ____ 

of  de^orized  hard  rubber,  beautifully  polished), a  bottle  of  Hyomei .  a  dropper,  and  full  directions 

for  u^ng.  If  ytm  are  still  skeptical,  und  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  office 
Kyomel  Balm. — An  antiseptic  skin  food  for  weak  chests,  bums,  scalds,  chapped  Ups,  rough  hands,  frost  bites,  eczema,  etc.  Nothing  has  oven  discoveicd 
effective  for  the  purposes  uametf.  Price  by  mail,  50  cents.  ^  j  BOOTH,  33  EllSt  30th  St.,  NCW  York. 
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^oth 

Annual  Statement 

of  the 

Connecticut  Mutual 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

of  Hartford,  Conn. 


Net  Assets,  January  1  1896  . $60JM6,398  3B 

Less  deduction  from  Home  Office  buildimr..  200.000  00 


RKCEIVED  ly  1895. 

For  Premiums . 8L68I.429  t9 

For  Interest  and  Rents .  3.097,^05  09 

Profit  and  Loss .  U.2fl9  40 


800  34)!.398  30 


-  87.79.S.204  38 
{08,139.002  74 


DISBURSED  IN  1895. 

For  claims  by  death  and  matured 

endowments . $4,382,390  70 

Surplus  returned  to  pollcj- 

holders .  1,242.947  93 

Lapsed  and  Surrendered  Policies  655  978  05 

Total  TO  Pouct-holdeks . $0,281,316  68 

Commission  to  gAents,  Salaries. 

Medical  Examiners’  fees. 

Printing,  Adverfsing,  Leeal 
Real  Estate,  and  all  other  Ex¬ 
penses .  779..570  4:1 

Taxes .  314  688  99 


Balance  Net  Assets,  Dtc.  31  1895 . $60  764,020  64 


,080,328  53 
12  3INI  00 
,160  955  66 
,679.481  «8 
,687,057  83 
389,9.54  U) 
,748  851  67 
2.782  50 
2,;i08  77 


SCHEDULE  OF  ASSETS. 

Loans  upon  Real  Estate,  first  lien . $36, 

Loans  upon  Stocks  and  Bonds . 

Premium  Notes  on  Policies  in  force .  1. 

Cost  of  Real  Estate  owned  by  the  Compa  iy.  7. 

Cost  of  United  States  and  other  Bonds .  13, 

Cost  of  Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks . 

Cash  in  Banks .  1, 

Bills  receivable . 

Agents’  Ledger  Balances . 


Interest  due  and  accrued . $1,0.56.582  84 

Rents  due  and  accrued .  37,688  9(( 

Market  value  of  stock  sand  bunds 

over  cost .  591.834  17 

Net  deferred  premiums .  :109.7.19  40 


Gnoss  Assets,  December  31, 189.5 . $62,7.59,765  95 

Liabilities: 

Amount  required  to  re  insure  all 
out-standing  Policies.  net.Com- 
pany’s  standard . $.54,491,834  00 

All  other  liabilities .  1.171.675  32 

- }&5.663.5n9  62 

Surplus . $7,096,2.56  43 

Ratio  of  expenses  of  management  to  receipts 
in  1895 . lO.OOpercent 

Policies  in  foice  Dec.  31,  1895.  66  6(i6,  In¬ 
suring . $158,042,056  00 

JACOB  L.  GREENE,  President. 

JOHN  M.  TAYTOR,  Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD  M.  BUNCE,  Secretary. 
DANIEL  H.  WELLS,  Actuary. 

PHIIiLIP  S.  MILIiER,  General  Agent, 

1  Wal.l  Street.  Cor.  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


PBE8EBYE  YOUB  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evavqblist  is  pnblUbed  In  a  shape  con- 
Teolent  for  binding,  many  of  Its  readers  will  wlsn  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  ef  keeping  a  file  In  the  best  order 
We  can  enpidy  snoh  a  binder  for  26  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Addrees  Tbi  BTanonuar.  P.  O.  Box  28M.  Nev^ 
Toikatty 


Revell’s  New  Books 

The  Master’s  Indwelling. 

Northfleld  Addresses  1895.  By  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  author  of 
“  With  Chilst,”  etc.,  12ino,  cloth,  75c. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  this  country  the  author  of  “Abide  in 
Christ”  delivered  many  addresses,  of  which  those  Included  In 
this  volume  are  the  cream.  The  deepening  of  the  spiritual 
life  was  ever  his  favorite  theme,  and  these  are  among  his  be>t 
efforts. 

The  Life  of  Privilege, 

Or,  Possession,  Peace  and  Power.  By  Rev.H.  W.  Webb-Peploe’ 
Prebendary  of  St.  Panl's  Cathedral,  London.  Addresses 
delivered  at  Northfleld  Conference,  1895.  With  portrait. 
12mo,  cloth.  t1  00, 

Among  Northfleld  favorites  must  now  be  classed  the  author 
of  this  book,  who  while  a  comparative  stranger  to  American 
readers.  Is  a  great  favorite  among  his  countrymen  and  takes 
rank  with  Meyer  and  Murray.  His  thoughts  are  sweet  and 
refreshing. 

Light  for  Life’s  Duties. 

Practical  Addresses  by  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer.  Introduction  by 
Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.D.  12mo,  cloth,  60c. 

“  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  in  the  world  to-day  so  helpful 
and  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  so  Intensely  spiritual  a 
writer  as  this  man,  whom  I  rejoice  to  call  my  friend.  These 
meditations  are  sweet  as  honey  in  the  honeycomb.” — 3.  ITllhur 
Chapman. 

The  Spirit  Fiiled  Life. 

By  Rev.  John  MacNelll,  B  A.,  of  New  Sooth  Wales.  Introduc 
tlon  by  Rev.  Andrew  Murray.  12mo,  cloth,  75c. 

“I  wish  to  urge  ail,  especially  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to 
give  this  little  book  a  prayeriul  reading.  It  will  deepen  the 
conviction  of  the  great  ne^  and  absolute  duty  of  being  fllled 
with  the  Spirit.  It  will  point  out  the  hindrances  and  open  up 
the  way.  It  will  stir  up  faith  and  hope." — Andrew  Murray. 

How  to  Study  the  Bib'e 

with  Greatest  Profit.  The  methods  and  fundamental  condi¬ 
tions  of  Bible  stndy  that  yield  the  largest  results.  By  R.  A . 
Torrey,  author  of  “  How  ta  Bring  Men  to  Christ.**  12ino, 
cloth,  75c.  I 

Possessed  of  excellent  fv'ethods,  Mr.  Torrey  has  the  faculty 
of  imparting  knowledge  to  others  In  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  manner.  , 

Studies  in  John’s  Qospei. 

Thirty  studies  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  with  several  chartv 
Bj  Professor  W.  W.  White,  of  the  Chicago  Bible  Institute. 
Long  18mo,  paper,  net.  25c.;  cloth,  net.  50c. 

In  this  little  volume  Prof  Wlilte  presents  a  unique  and 
thorough  study  of  what  he  terms  the  *'  heart  of  the  heart  of 
the  Bible.” 

The  Table  Altar. 

Morning  Devotions  for  a  Month.  By  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent, 
D.D.  12mo,  cloth,  50c. 

A  unique  combination  of  Scriptural  selection,  prayer  and 
grace,  in  short  devotional  exercises  for  the  family  at  the 
morning  meal. 

Bible  Morning  Glories. 

ThPly  one  Chapter*  for  Children.  A  morning  glory  for  each, 
day,  illustrating  a  text  of  Scripture  for  child  mind.  By 
Abbie  C.  Morrow,  Editor  of  The  S.  S.  Letton  lUuntrator. 
lAmo,  cloth,  75c. 
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MESSRS.  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN 
AND  GOMPANY  PUBLISH 
THE  FOLLOWING 
NEW  BOOKS. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Hutch¬ 
inson, 

r.ast  Royal  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.  By  James  K.  Hosmer,  author  of 
“Young  Sir  Henry  Vane,”  and  “Samuel  Adams” 
in  the  American  Statesmen  Series.  With  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  Hutchinson,  a  View  of  his  Boston  Home 
and  a  Facsimile  Letter.  Svo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

Scant  justice  has  hitherto  been  done  to  Hutchinson’s  sterling 
qualities,  because  he  was  a  Loyalist.  Dr.  Hosmer’s  hook  Is 
written  with  admirable  fairness  and  from  fnll  Information;  it 
adds  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Revolutionary  era, 
and  rei-tores  Governor  Hutchinson  to  bis  rightful  place  as  a 
capable  magistrate  and  a  noble  man. 

Moral  Evolution. 

By  George  Harris,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 

Here  Is  a  book  which  challenges  the  earnest  attention,  of  all 
who  are  Interested  In  studies  that  relate  Immediately  to  the 
highest  welfare  or  mankind,  and  whoever  knows  the  quality 
of  Dr.  Harris's  thinking,  and  the  forcible  grace  of  his  style, 
wPl  anticipate  a  work  of  remarkable  value  and  profound  at¬ 
tractiveness. 

In  New  England  Fields  and 
Woods. 

By  Rowland  E.  Robinson,  author  of  “Vermont”  in 
the  American  Commonwealths  Series,  and  “Dan' 
vis  Folks.”  16mo,  $1.25. 

A  charming  book,  showing  minute  obsei  ration  and  genuine 
love  of  Nature.  It  discusses  special  aspects  of  out-door  life 
with  an  intelligence  and  spirit  like  those  of  Tboreau,  Bur¬ 
roughs,  and  Torrey. 
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Its  earning  power  depends 
upon  where  it’s  put — and  its 
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The  best  investment  secur¬ 
ity  to-day  is  real  estate — in 
New  York. 

Our  fifty  dollar,  six  per  cent, 
with- ad  iitional- maturity- pro¬ 
fits,  syndicate  shares  are  at 
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more  later. 
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The  Place  of  Taxation  in  Literature  and  History, 
By  David  A.  Wkli^i,  LL.D..  D.C.L. 

Gives  the  methods  employed  for  raising  revenue  in  an¬ 
cient  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Failnre  of  Fcientiflc  Mateilslism.  By  Prof. 
Wilhelm  Ostwald. 

A  sharp  ciiticism  of  the  materialist  theory,  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  a  substitute. 

Steppes.  Deserts,  and  Alkali  Lands.  By  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hiloabd. 

Shows  that  alkali  lands  contain  large  quantities  of  the 
salts  valuable  as  plant  food,  and  tells  how  their  Injurious 
constituents  may  be  neutralized. 

Acclimatization.  By  Prof.  William  Z.  Rtplet. 

A  scientific  examinatiou  of  the  problem  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  tropical  climates. 

Exercise  as  a  Remedy.  By  Henry  Lino  Tatlor.M.D. 

Shows  bow  potent  a  curative  agent  exercise  may  be 
when  carefully  prescribed. 
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Sketch  and  Portrait  of  William  Starling  Sulli- 
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ATURK,  Fragments  of  Science. 
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New  style.  No.  224,  at  Sl.OO,  extra  long  waist.  For  young  girls’ 
needs — for  study,  gymnastics,  for  everyday  wear— there  is  no 
Waist  so  yielding,  so  free  from  undue  pressure  and  restraint, 
affording soch  support  to  the  figure  and  Imparting  such  grace 
of  contour  as  the 
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CORSET  11%  AIST 

for  Misses.  Made  in  all  sizes  for  Women  and  Children  also. 
Long  or  short  waist,  high  or  low  bust.  Children’s  25c.  to  .tOc. 
Misses’ 50c.  to  $1.  Ladies  $1  to  S2.  For  sale  by  all  retailers. 
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